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commonplace that while the great passes the 

western and the eastern ends the great chain the 
Alps were historically known very early period, those which 
traverse the central Alps and extend roughly some way west 
and east the St. Gotthard group mountains not seem 
have been traversed man till much later date. Various 
reasons can assigned for this fact, the most important per- 
haps being that the central Alps are more rugged and more 
difficult access than those either the range. 
Each these three great divisions the Alps presents its special 
characteristics. 

Limiting ourselves present the western Alps, under 
which name convenient here include the mighty divide 
that extends from the Mediterranean Sea the snowy barrier 
Mont Blanc, three features come into special prominence. 
The first geographical. looking any map this portion 
the Alps note once that the range runs nearly due south and 
north from the spur Turbia the mass Mont Blanc. Hence 
the passes cross this Alpine barrier from west east, instead 
from north south, the rest the Alps, while they all con- 
verge the town Turin, which is, were, tucked into the 
north-west corner the plain Piedmont. The most striking 
topographical feature the western Alps the extraordinary 
snowlessness the main range. Between the Mediterranean and 
the so-called Mont Cenis tunnel (which really lies miles west 
the pass that name) there but single snow pass, the Passo 
Pagari, situated just west the Mont Clapier, some way 
the east which the Col Tenda. Beyond the tunnel and 
before reaghing the Mont Cenis pass there are few snowy passes, 
but these were often traversed the eighteenth century 
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troops. North the Mont Cenis pass there are several snow passes 
across the main ridge, but these are all very easy, known 
natives, whether hunters pilgrims. only little way south 
the Col Mont, itself not far south the Little St. Bernard, 
that our range again becomes snowless for while, continuing 
more less right the great barrier formed the range 
Mont Blanc. Naturally this snowless character explains why 
the passes the western Alps, especially those south the Mont 
Cenis, were frequented early days. Once more, the true 
historical reason for the importance the passes the western 
Alps long way back the life the world that they led 
from one Roman province another, from one Gaul the 
other. Later on, Transalpine Gaul became split into Provence, 
Dauphiné, and Savoy, the holders the last-named region also 
owning Piedmont, and sitting astride the main range. 
Hence these passes form the scene the prolonged struggle 
between France (which had swallowed Provence and Dauphiné) 
and the house Savoy. 

This began after 1349, when the Dauphiné passed France, 
which thus became Alpine power. The situation was then 
already involved, because the house Savoy held domains 
either side the Alpine chain, while Dauphiné pushed long 
arm over the Italian the main divide (so Chateau 
Dauphin, and the valleys Fénestrelles and Oulx). was 
further complicated after 1388, when the house Savoy obtained 
the valley Barcelonnette and the county Nice, both 
the ‘French’ slope, and after 1481, when Provence became part 
France. the French-Savoyard frontier thus extended all 
but continuously from Les just south Monte Viso, 
the inconveniences, especially from the military point view, 
were very great. The final acquisition the county Tenda 
1575 the house Savoy did not make much difference 
France, while strengthened the position Savoy. first 
attempt toadjust matters was made 1601, when Savoy managed 
get rid France the lower part the Varaita valley (just 
south Monte Viso) exchanging the marquessate Saluzzo 
for Bresse and Bugey; and second 1696, when Pinerolo was 
taken from the French (who had held from 1631) and the 
Savoyard frontier thus pushed back the Chisone valley 
beyond Perosa, though below Fénestrelles. 

But, from the Savoyard point view, these slight changes 
were merely alleviations most embarrassing situation. 
Hence desperate effort had made, and was crowned 
success the treaty Utrecht (1713), when France lost 
Savoy Chateau Dauphin, well the Fénestrelles and the 
Oulx valleys, obtaining, however, return the valley Barcelon- 
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nette. this way the political frontier after 1713 very nearly 
agreed with the natural’ physical frontier, the main ridge 
the Alps dividing the two states. There were still the important 
exceptions Savoy itself and the county Nice, which were 
both given the house Savoy France 1860 (save 
small bit the frontier ridge the Maritime Alps, which 
was reserved the house Savoy for reasons connected with 
the chase, and small district south the Col Tenda, near 
Saorge). Thus practically the whole region the western Alps, 
from near the Col Tenda right away Mont Blanc, now 
divided, according the principles physical geography, between 
France and the house Savoy. 

consider this political history from our special point 
view, shall come across some curious facts. Before 1713 
France held but one the great Alpine passes across the main 
divide (the Mont Genévre), while the house Savoy held the 
four others (Tenda, Argentiére, Mont Cenis, and Little St. Ber- 
nard)—of course each case with the region that surrounds 
the pass. the treaty 1713 France gave half the Mont 
Genévre, but received one-half the Argentiére, while 1860 
also acquired one-half the Mont Cenis and one-half the 
Little St. Bernard. Thus our history that the gradual 
advance France the left bank the Rhone and towards 
the Alps, and the corresponding retreat the house Savoy 
the Italian’ slope the Alps. These political fluctuations 
naturally exercised immense influence the history the 
several passes, the importance which rises and falls from one 
century another. 


The region which the Col Tenda situated extends 
from the pass the Rocher des Trois Evéques (9,390 ft., 
called being the point which the three dioceses Nice, 
Digne, and Cuneo unite), little south the Col 
first the chief ridge runs from east west, 
but gradually bends north-west and south-east. therefore 
comprises that portion the Alpine chain which known 
the Maritime Alps, name which suits the district very well 
when look from the French’ point view, though 
the Italian’ slope completely cut off from the Mediter- 
ranean the range the Apennines. 

the north Italian’ side the topography quite simple. 
Our region bounded the valley formed single consider- 
able mountain stream, the Stura Demonte, which under the 
walls Cuneo receives its chief affluent, the Gesso, and then 
flows join the Tanaro Cherasco. The Gesso itself made 
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several branches, all flowing from the higher portion 
the Maritime Alps, the loftiest summit all, the Punta del- 
Argentera (10,794 ft.), rising between two arms the Gesso, 
but spur projecting the north from the main divide. 
little before joining the Stura Cuneo the Gesso receives its 
chief affluent, the Vermenagna, Borgo San Dalmazzo. The 
three streams have named flow down from the chief passes 
across that portion the main ridge the Alps included the 
region. The Vermenagna descends from the Col Tenda, 
and the Gesso from the Col Finestra, while the Stura has its 
origin the Col short lateral spur, running 
north-east from the Testa Malinvern (9,643 ft.), divides the 
valley the Stura from that the Gesso. The passes therefore 
between this peak and the Rocher des Trois Evéques are feeders 
the Col Tenda, links’ between our region and that 
the Col like those which cross the great ridge 
running south-west from the Rocher des Trois Evéques and 
separating the three seaward valleys from that the Ubaye 
Barcelonnette. All these northern valleys and streams 
converge towards the town Cuneo (founded 1198), which 
thus the key the north slope the Col Tenda region, 
and therefore possesses great historical importance. 

the ‘south’ French’ slope the topography our 
region far more intricate. mentioned above, great ridge 
runs south-west trom the Rocher des Trois Evéques, separating 
the three seaward valleys from that Barcelonnette. course 
this lateral ridge, and forms part the main divide. 
From this lateral ridge three valleys descend towards the south. 
The most westerly that the Verdon, which finally makes 
sharp curve towards the west, and flows into the Durance. The 
central the three valleys that the Var, which ends the 
Mediterranean, some four miles south-west Nice. the lower 
part its course receives two other mountain streams, which 
are special importance us, they flow directly from the 
main divide. Mescla the Var joined the Tinée, which 
forms the most easterly the three valleys mentioned above, 
and descends along the west base the main divide. little 
further south the Var receives, beneath Levens, the Vésubie, 
that comes down direct from the highest portion the main 
divide. Now from the head each these four valleys passes 
give access the other slope. From the head the Verdon 
valley the Col d’Allos Valgelaye (7,382 ft.) leads over 
Barcelonnette, does the Col Cayolle (7,717 ft.) from the 
head the Var valley, and the Col des Granges Communes 
(8,242 ft.) from that the Tinée. But the upper bit the 
Tinée valley also connected, passes across the main divide, 
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first, the north-west the Testa Malinvern, with the upper 
Stura valley, and then, the south-east that peak, with the 
main Valdieri branch the Gesso. tangled, though not 
very lofty mountain mass, separates the Tinée valley from that 
the Vésubie, from which the Col Finestra (8,107 ft.) gives access 
the Entraque branch the Gesso, and the Col della Ciriegia 
(8,370 ft.) the main Valdieri branch the same stream. 
the east the Vésubie valley the topography becomes more 
and more intricate, for between that valley and the Roja glen 
(descending straight from the Col Tenda) two mountain 
torrents have their origin not very far the mountains, but 
either slope the main divide the Alps—the Paillon, 
which flows into the Mediterranean Nice, and the Bevera, 
affluent the Roja. This main divide runs south from near 
Mont Clapier (9,994 ft.), rather the east the Vésubie valley, 
and attains the shore the Mediterranean the spur Turbia. 
This sudden deflexion the main divide has important conse- 
quences, since its west have the Paillon valley, and its 
east the Roja valley, with its affluent the Bevera. will thus 
seen that while the direct topographical route from the Col 
Tenda leads straight down the Roja valley the Mediterranean, 
the historical route must traverse two low passes the way 
from the Roja valley Nice—first the Col Brouis (2,749 ft.) 
across side ridge the Bevera stream (for this ends im- 
passable gorge before joining the Roja), and next across the 
main divide the Alps the Col Braus (3,278 ft.) the 
Paillon valley and Nice. historical reasons have caused 
the creation political ‘enclave’ the middle bit the 
Roja valley (this permanently belonged Provence 
from 1284, passed Savoy in‘1388, and only became French 
1860, forming part the county Nice), they have 
brought about the singular result that the ancient town Nice, 
and not Ventimiglia, the true counterpoise, the south slope, 
Cuneo the north slope. The history the region the Col 
Tenda hence far more intimately associated with that 
Nice than with the story Ventimiglia, its nearer neighbour. 
Nice and Cuneo are thus the two great centres either 
slope our region, and interesting remember that till 
few years ago diligence ran direct some hours from 
Cuneo Nice: since the railway was opened from Cuneo 
San Dalmazzo Tenda the head the Roja valley this post- 
carriage starts from Giandola (in the French bit the Roja 
valley and some few miles below Tenda). This state things 
historical interest and likely last long, unless the Italians 
decide dig out tunnel which will permit them avoid the 
French middle bit the Roja glen and thus connect not merely 
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the Italian upper and lower bits that glen, but also Cuneo, 
direct with the Mediterranean. 

will now seen that the Col Tenda itself crosses the 
mountains some way east the main divide the Alps, and 
therefore strictly the Apennines and not the Alps. But 
generally taken form the limit between the Alps and 
the Apennines, and this, though strictly inaccurate, may 
justified the historical reasons given above, which have 
resulted making Nice (and not Ventimiglia) its terminus 
the south slope. This the reason why begin our study 
the great historical passes the Alps with the Col Tenda 
and not with the Col Finestra, strict topography would 
require. Physical geography, and that not for the only time, 
here overridden and must yield historical geography. 


The early history the district lying the north the 
Col Tenda far more intricate than that the valleys opening 
the south slope our region. Previously 1198 seems 
have been the possession the ancient Benedictine abbey 
Pedona, which said have been founded early 
This great house was destroyed the Saracen invaders about 
906, when its lands passed the bishop Asti, but was 
refounded later. The name Pedona occurs for the last time 
document 1041, while that San Dalmazzo first men- 
tioned The claims the house Savoy date from 
though practically the bishop Asti and the marquess 
Saluzzo ruled this region, particularly the Stura valley. 
1198 the smaller lords the Stura valley rose rebellion 
against Saluzzo, and, aided the city Asti, founded the 
new town Cuneo, the junction the Stura and the 
But 1210 the newly founded town was destroyed 
the marquess Saluzzo and his allies, though rebuilt 
1230.° few years later, however, Cuneo lost its recently gained 
freedom, for 1259 gave itself Charles Anjou, afterwards 
king Naples. had married Beatrice, the heiress the 
last count Provence and Barcelona, who 1231 had refounded 
the town Barcelonnette, the Ubaye valley, which con- 
nected the Col with the Stura valley and 


Reynaudi, Cuneo sue Valli (Cuneo, 1905), 174. San Dalmazzo, its 
patron, said have been martyred early 254. 

Reynaudi, Ughelli, Sacra, (ed. 1719), 356. That the town 
Borgo San Dalmazzo, either near the site the monastery opposite, across the 
Gesso, occurs document first 1166. 

Previté Orton, The Early History the House Savoy (Cambridge, 1912), 
274. 
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Cuneo, that was easy for the count Provence extend 
his influence across that pass. For the next century Cuneo 
(on which depended more less directly not merely the Stura 
valley, but its affluents, those the Gesso and the Ver- 
managna) was tossed from hand hand, and the object pro- 
longed struggles between the Angevins, the marquesses 
Saluzzo, and the house Savoy, with occasional short intervals 
municipal independence. 

The first period Angevin rule over Cuneo lasted from 1259 
1281, when Saluzzo again obtained and held till 1305. 
Then came second period Angevin dominion, 
broken only short spell Milanese domination 
and two brief intervals Savoyard rule, 1311 and 1347-8. 
During these years, 1305-47, Cuneo became the Transalpine 
capital the Angevins. second period Milanese rule covered 
the years 1348-56, while the Angevins were masters from 1356 
1366, and Milan again from 1366 1372. English readers the 
occupation Cuneo English troops, 1368-9, interesting, 
Cuneo forming part the dower (1368) Violante Visconti 
(daughter Galeazzo duke Milan), the wife Lionel, 
duke Clarence. Queen Joan Naples, the heiress the 
counts Provence, was lady Cuneo from 1372 onwards, 
nominally least, until her murder 1382. But 1377 
the citizens had been negotiating with Savoy, and 1382, 
after Joan’s heir, Louis Anjou, formally renounced all claims 
Piedmont, Cuneo became definitively part the Savoyard 
dominions, though the citadel held out till Since that 
time the town Cuneo has shared the fortunes the house 
Savoy, with occasional short interludes occupation the 
French, and 1798-9, while from 1800 
1814 was the capital the Department the Stura the 
French Republic and Empire. But though seven times besieged 
the French (1542, 1557, 1639, 1641, 1691, 1744, and 1799) 
never remained long their power, save from 1800 1814, 
that this key the Alps, the Italian’ slope, escaped the 
French greater degree than did others further the north. 

the south slope our region have distinguish 
between the county Provence (including Nice and Barcelon- 
nette) and that Ventimiglia (including Tenda and Limone, 
either side the Col Tenda). 

The counts Provence date back the middle the 
tenth 1054 cadet line obtained the county 


For all these dates see Reynaudi, pp. 70-4, and Emilio Calvi, Tavole storiche det 
Comuni Italiani, Liguria Piemonte (Rome, 1903), pp. 47-8. 

Bresslau, des Deutschen Reiches unter Konrad (Leipzig, 1884), 
pp. ff. 
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which said have included the Alpine portion 
Upper But 1218 Forcalquier (through marriage 
with the heiress) reverted the elder line, the heiress which 
meanwhile had married the count Barcelona, 1112. The 
last native count Provence, Raymond Berengar IV, 1231 
refounded and christened the town Barcelonnette the 
Ubaye valley. His heiress, Beatrice, married 1246 Charles 
Anjou, cadet the royal line France. The first Angevin 
house came end the murder Joan, queen 
Naples and countess Provence, who her will left the county 
Provence the second Angevin cadet line the house 
France, which was held till was united France 
1481. confusion that followed Joan’s murder portion 
the county Provence (Nice and Barcelonnette) split off, and 
half willingly gave itself (1388) the count Savoy. long 
remained the hands the house Savoy, the valley Barce- 
lonnette passing France 1713 the treaty Utrecht, but 
the county Nice not till 1860. For the Savoyard period 
the county Nice far the most important, while our 
sources information then become also more detailed. 

must now turn the county Ventimiglia, confining 
ourselves that part which occupies the upper bit the 
Roja valley (Tenda, with Briga, and Saorge, with Breil) well 
the upper bit that the Vermenagna (that Limone, with 
Vernante). The historical importance these counts that 
(like Savoy, though smaller scale) they sat astride 
the Alps, ruling both slopes the Col Tenda, from the 
eleventh century nearly the end the sixteenth. the 
history their domains this region rather complicated 
will perhaps better sketch under three heads—Tenda 
(with Briga), Saorge (with Breil), and Limone (with Vernante), 
the history each these three districts differs not little 
from each other. 

take the district Tenda (with Briga) first, lies 
immediately the south foot our pass. The first known 
mention either the village Tenda the counts Venti- 
miglia found document, which counts Otto and Conrad, 
Ventimiglia, confirm grant privileges made the men 
Tenda, Briga, and Saorge certain marchiso’, 
who seems identical with Ardoin III Glabrio, marquess 
Turin. Now this Ardoin Glabrio last mentioned 976, 
while the two counts named are known have flourished about 
About century later, 1157, learn that the 


Art Vérifier les Dates, (1818), pp. 397, 429. 
See the text this document the Storia delle Alpi Marittime, Pietro 
Gioffredo (1629-92), printed the Monumenta Historiae Patriae, Scriptores, (Turin, 
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counts Ventimiglia had acknowledge the suzerainty the 
town Genoa, particular regards Tenda and Briga (as well 
Breil and This Genoese suzerainty existed still 
1220, when notice was given the men Tenda and Briga 
(as well those Saorge, Breil, Limone, and Vernante) not 
render any aid the rebellious citizens Ventimiglia, who 
had risen against the Meanwhile, 1198, the men 
Tenda had made alliance with the lords Roccavione (close 
Borgo San Dalmazzo) against any attack the Limone men 
these lords, who, their part, granted the Tenda men 
all that slope our pass which looks towards Limone. The 
same notice states that the aforesaid lords, with the help 
the count Ventimiglia and the marquess Montferrat, 
agreed bear the expense keeping order the roads from 
Ventimiglia Borgo San Dalmazzo, and therefore that across 
our 

1258 political change came over our villages, for 
two successive agreements, made two the counts Venti- 
miglia, the villages Tenda, Briga, Saorge, and Breil were made 
over Charles Anjou, count not quite 
clear how far this suzerainty was effective, Charles actually 
held these villages and the south slope the 
Col Tenda. But 1274 the counts Ventimiglia were still 
actual possession Tenda, Briga, and Saorge, having perhaps 
wrested them from Charles after fresh 
they had acknowledge once more the suzerainty Charles, 
though the counts still remained actual possession Tenda, 
Briga, Saorge, and said that 1276 Tenda received 
its first statutes from the count 1279 the 
count Ventimiglia, behalf Tenda, Briga, Saorge, Breil, &c., 
made alliance with the growing town Cuneo, clearly order 


1840), col. 308, and for comments thereon, Orton, pp. and Labande’s 
preface (p. xix, note the great publication entitled historiques 
relatifs aux Seigneuries Menton, Roquebrune Turbie (Monaco, 1909). For 
genealogies the counts Ventimiglia see Guichenon, Histoire généalogique 
Royale Maison Savoie (Turin, 1778), vol. iii, pp. 422-3 Gioffredo, col. and (best) 
Cais Pierlas, Conti Ventimiglia (Turin, 1884), who also gives (pp. 101-2) 
the text the above-named document, but with the unexplained date 1002. 

Monum. Hist. Patr. Cais Pierlas, Statuts Priviléges accordés 
Comte Vintimille (Genoa, 1890), Labande, xxxi. 

Cais Pierlas, Statuts, 10, quoting Monum. Hist. Patr. 657, 660-2. 

Gioffredo, col. Manno, Bibliografia storica della Monarchia Savoia, 
1913), 139. 

This the right date: see Cais Pierlas, Statuts, pp. 13, 117; Labande, 
Gioffredo, col. 591. 

Gioffredo, col. 629; Cais Pierlas, Statuts, 18; Labande, 

Labande, pp. and 


Rossi, Gli Statuti della Liguria, the Atti della Ligure Storia 
Patria, xiv (Genoa, 1878), 179. 
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strengthen himself against the dynasty 1284 
Tenda and Breil were still the hands the Ventimiglia counts, 
but that year Saorge was taken Charles, and probably Breil 

Peace was finally made 1285 between Ventimiglia and 
Charles, the former agreeing recognize Angevin suzerainty 
name, while the latter kept Saorge and Breil, the history 
which now separates from that Tenda and Thus 
while the Angevins ruled more less nominally over Tenda, 
Briga, Saorge, and Breil between 1258 and 1274, they lost Tenda 
and Briga definitively the peace 1285, which, however, 
confirmed them Saorge and Breil, taken them 1284. 
1285 the county Tenda thus became district itself, 
the branch the counts Ventimiglia which reigned there 
taking the special title counts Tenda, and also the surname 
Lascaris’ (by reason the marriage, 1269, Count Gu- 
glielmo Pietro with Eudoxia Lascaris, daughter Theodore 
Greek emperor Constantinople) lieu their own patrony- 
mic Balbo’. Their domains included Tenda, Briga, Limone, 
and Vernante, that practically the different branches this 
family held the immediate environs the Col Tenda. This 
shown the stipulation contained the act submission 
Nice the counts Savoy 1388, whereby the counts Savoy 
engaged drive out, whether way exchange con- 
quest, the counts Ventimiglia, lords Tenda and Briga, 
secure free communication between Nice and 

was clear that these counts, cut off, after 1388, 
the Savoyard ‘enclave’ Saorge from their natural base 
Ventimiglia, and having face the other side the pass 
the advancing power Savoy here too, were bound sooner 
later bow that house. Hence find that 1406, 1419, 
and 1426 the Savoy counts (dukes since 1417) bought various 
rights Briga and Limone from the various counts Venti- 
They thus practically secured the whole pass. But 
the counts Ventimiglia were still lords either slope, 
that 1501 the heiress the counts, Anne Lascaris, countess 
Tenda, was married René, the great bastard Savoy 

Cais Pierlas, Statuts, 19; Gioffredo, col. 635. 

Cais Pierlas, Statuts, pp. 18, note and 20; Labande, note 

Gioffredo, cols. 643-52; Cais Pierlas, Statuts, 20; 

Cais Pierlas, Ville Nice pendant Premier Siécle Domination 
des Princes Savoie (Nice, 1895), original text given Guichenon, 
iv. 229: quod ipse (i.e. the count Savoy) teneatur Comites Vintimilii, Dominos 
Tendae Briguae, suo posse cohercere removere per cambium vel conquestam 
tenent, hoc passus Nicia usque Pedemontem itinerantibus sit apertus.’ 


Gioffredo, cols. 995, 1041; Cais Pierlas, Statuts, Ville Nice, 
pp. 154-5, 540. 
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(son Duke Philip), from whose descendants the whole county 
Tenda, both sides the Alps, was obtained 1575 
(finally 1579). The house Savoy thus took the place the 
house Ventimiglia, which had been rulers this region since 
the eleventh century, region which has never been French. 

The history the villages Saorge and Breil is, have 
seen, practically the same that Tenda and Briga down 1284, 
when Saorge was finally lost the counts Ventimiglia. 
was then part Provence, and so, with the rest the county 
Nice, became Savoyard 1388 and French 1860. This 
the origin the French enclave’ the middle reach the 
Roja valley, which from 1284 onwards ceased share the fate 
the county Ventimiglia, that portion known since 
1285 the county Tenda. 

Limone not mentioned (though Vernante appears under 
the name the charter 1041 which 
the Emperor Henry III confirmed the bishop Asti various 
lands our region,” and was probably not then existence. 
But 1198 hear boundary dispute between Limone and 
the men Tenda, wherein the lords Roccavione apparently 
acted for the community 1220 both Limone 
and Vernante are included among the places the men which 
were warned the Genoese not aid the rebellious citizens 
But 1230 the men Limone swore allegiance 
the marquess while 1239 read certain 
claims made the men Tenda against those 
But 1276 must (with Vernante) have become part the 
domains the count Ventimiglia, for then confirms the 
statutes 1279 the count Ventimiglia made 
alliance with Cuneo, the behalf Limone and Vernante, 
well Tenda, Briga, Saorge, and Breil—so that all these 
villages were now certainly included the county Venti- 
But learn that 1369 the count Ventimiglia 
had acknowledge the suzerainty Provence for Limone and 
Vernante (as well for Tenda and Briga), though 1379 the 
count, behalf our two villages (as well the four 
the other side the Col Tenda), made alliance with the 
duke Milan and the town Gradually the power 
the house Savoy increased the valley the Vermenagna 
(especially after definitively obtained the town Cuneo 


Ughelli, iv. 356. Manno, ix. 139. See above, 201. 

Tallone, Cartario delle Valli Stura Grana (Pinerolo, 1912, Biblioteca 
della Storica Subalpina), 23. 

Manno, ix. 140. 

Rossi, Statuti, Other dates given for this confirmation are 1270 and 
1277 (Gioffredo, col. see Manno, ix. 140. 

Cais Pierlas, Statuts, 19. pp. 21-2. 
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1382), that 1406 and 1419 part the rights the count 
Ventimiglia Limone were bought the count (from 1417 
duke) This, course, was meant carry out the 
promise made Nice 1388, that the count Savoy would 
somehow get hold the domains the counts Ventimiglia, 
order secure free communication over the Col Tenda. 
clear, however, that only certain limited rights were then 
parted with, for 1550 and 1553 hear that Anne Lascaris, 
countess Tenda and lady Limone, confirmed new statutes 
for the community 1501 she had married 
René, the great bastard Savoy, was really only question 
time for Limone (and Vernante) fall the house Savoy, 
which 1575 (finally 1579) obtained them from the descen- 
dants Anne, and 1582 confirmed the statutes and privileges 
Limone, Vernante, and 

Thus the house Savoy obtained, between 1388 and 1575, 
the whole the southern slope our pass. kept this slope till 
1860, when the county Nice became French (and Saorge 
became French enclave’), though has never lost Tenda 
and Limone since 1575, and 1815 acquired from Genoa the 
county Ventimiglia proper, that the coast-line around the 
town that name. Savoy had won Cuneo 1382, held 
from 1575 onward both slopes our pass, which later came 
supersede the Col Finestra the main way across the Alps 
our region. But 1860 small part our region remained 
Savoyard, being cut off from the county Nice (then ceded 
France), namely, district the west the main divide the 
Alps, including the upper bit the Vésubie valley and the 
Molliéres glen the Tinée valley, which were left France 
the hunter king Sardinia, Victor Emmanuel II, for reasons 
the chase. 


Having now gained some idea the general topography and 
history the region the Col Tenda, must 
investigate the history the principal historical pass which leads 
through from Nice Cuneo—the Col Tenda. 


The name was clearly given the pass the Italian side, accor- 
dance with the general rule the Alps pass called after the village 
which leads. shall find over and over again, Alpine passes are 
often described simply leading from place place, and only later 
obtain special names. the case our pass the first known mention 
its present name seems occur curious document 1419, which 
shall have speak later Montagne Tente’. was only 


Cais Pierlas, Ville Nice, pp. 154-5. 
Manno, ix. 140; Gioffredo, col. 1472. Manno, ix. 140. 
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natural that the pass should bear the name Tenda, was more 
important the Cuneo people than the Nice people, for over came 
all sorts imports from Provence, especially salt from the Mediterranean. 
must also borne mind that till 1815 the sovereigns the house 
Savoy had other outlet the sea besides Nice, for the coast from 
little east that town far Genoa was the hands the latter 
city, through whose territory all roads coming from Piedmont the 
north must necessarily pass. There does not seem any case 
our pass being named Cuneo’ unless possibly the 
following forms really refer that town and have other signification. 
our pass. indeed this name that first hear the pass 
charter (dated 1041), which the Emperor Henry III confirms 
the bishop Asti all his possessions, including the villages Robilante 
and Vernante right the ‘mons the seventeenth 
century the historian Gioffredo assures that this name comes from 
Pope Cornelius (251-2), who fled over the pass escape from persecu- 
tion. Gioffredo quotes passage from the Acts’ San Dalmazzo, 
which the full form, ‘mons Cornelianus’, given, and this occurs 
also 1682 the text Blaeuw’s Theatrum Sabaudiae 
But more probably this name, not corrupted form Cuneo’ 
derived simply from the shape Alpine pass, depression 
lying between two horns’. 

1430 hear that the duke Savoy granted letters patent 
two men (who farmed the salt taxes), permitting them devote the 
establishment new road across the Arnovo’ pass (of which shall 
speak hereafter) the sums they were bound expend ‘in aperiendo colle 
Corgnya’. This Cais Pierlas interprets meaning the Col 
Tenda, which, have seen above, first mentioned that name 
1419. 1515 Jacques Signot’s map names the ‘Col Tende’ 
(its first appearance map). The official name for the pass the 
sixteenth century seems have been montes which appears 
the inscription the wall the parish church Limone recording 
the fact that 1536 the Emperor Charles crossed our Yet 
1550 Paulus Jovius writes the colles 
while 1581 Pingon (1525-82) mentions the ‘collum 

certain confusion, however, arose the names attributed 
our passes and the lateral passage, now called Colle Tanarello, which 
from the village Tenda leads eastwards the sources the 
number maps the name Col Corna’ given this lateral 
pass, these maps ranging date from 1556 (Castaldo) 1748 (Dheulland). 
Possibly the first date was that Castaldo, 1556 (Col Corna), 


Ughelli, iv. ‘et Robulando Alvergnando usque montem Cornium 

Col. 27, 173. 156. 

Reynaudi, 113. This inscription was read situ Gioffredo (col. 1322), 
who lived from 1629 1692. 

sui Temporis (Florence; 1550), 236. 

Inclytorum Saxoniae Sabaudiaeque Principum Arbor Gentilitia (Turin, 1581), 
pp. 108, 111. 


( 
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followed 1581 the text Pingon (Collum Cornae),* and 1589 
the map Piedmont Mercator (Col Corna). But the Corna’ 
Septala’s map the Duchy Milan (1584) seems refer the Col 
Tenda, the name engraved letters the same size that 
which the names the other great Alpine passes are given, and other- 
wise the Col Tenda not mentioned this map. The maps 1556 
and 1589, and the text 1581, all mention the ‘Col Tenda’ 
well the lateral The great topographical work Pierre 
entitled Les Estats, Empires, Principautéz Monde edition 
published 1612), enumerates among the principal passes leading from 
Piedmont the county Nice the montagne Corne clearly meaning 
indicate the Col Melchior Tavernier’s map Piedmont 
(1630) names both the Tenda and the Corne passes distinct, thus follow- 
ing the tradition 1556, 1581, and 1589. Tavernier’s map indeed 
seems have established sort French’ tradition, for the two passes 
are named and distinguished Sanson’s maps 1648 and 1652 (not 
that 1665, which names the Tenda only), and later those 
Jaillot (1690 and 1695, but the latter does not name the Tenda), and 
Dheulland (1748), well that Bourcet (probably not much 
earlier than 1801). This distinction also found the text 
later work, the Description Europe (first edition published 
and that Bourcet’s Mémoires Militaires (dating from about 1750, 
though not published till 

assures that this erroneous distinction originated with 
two Italian writers, Lodovico della Chiesa and Magini (both about 1620), 
but have seen that earlier date. Gioffredo himself quite clear 
that the names Tenda and Corne belong one and the same pass, our 
great pass, contending that the two writers named him had made 
two passes out one. gives the forms and 
and quotes description the French topographer, Pierre Val, 
dated 1656, which the name Col Tende’ only used our 
The official Savoyard tradition 1536 was later followed the official 
map-makers, for Tommaso Borgonio’s two maps (1680 and 1772) give 
the name only our pass (Dury’s London edition 
1765 gives also Col while 1682 Blaeuw’s great Theatrum 
Sabaudiae speaks the ‘mons Cornelianus’, and marks over 


map annexed the Mémoires Militaires, published 1801 under the name 
Bourcet (1700-80), though the text this work dates from about 1750, and the 
map much later. 

quote the maps 1556 and 1584 from own copy the 1603 edition 
Abraham Ortelius’ great Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, but believe the earlier dates 
are correct. The plural form the name Tenda given Pingon (pp. 108, 111) 
seems arise from taking the singular real plural. 

449 the Paris edition 1616. 

For the 1637 edition see the Revue Alpine, xiii. 17, note the distinction occurs 
vol. ii, 739, only the Tenda mentioned). 

pp. 239 and 327 (but 192 only the Tenda named). 

See Gioffredo’s observations all these matters col. 27, 69, 71, 173, 477, 
686, and 1322. Col. 
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the map 1680 marks road over the lateral pass, that 1682 silent, 
but that 1772 names Tanarello’. Later, certain maps seem 
pass; those Nolin, 1691, Tillemon, 1691, Visscher, and 
Dheulland, 1748—of these maps Tillemon silent the lateral pass, 
and Nolin and Visscher mark road across it, but give name, while 
Dheulland indicates road across and also gives the name ‘Col 
Corne’. 1707 map gives only the name the Tenda, but 
marks road over the lateral pass. 

The name Cornio’ for our main pass lingers still the 
maps Robilant and Albanis Beaumont though 
both writers use the name ‘Col only their text. last 
1799 the map Bacler d’Albe (following that Borgonio 1772) 
attributes the name ‘Col Tanarelle’ the lateral pass, and 
the long confusion comes end. But late 1829 William 
Brockedon tells that the pass was locally known the ‘Col 
The same name given, alternative that 
Tenda, Joanne’s Les Villes Méditerranée (1864, 379), 
and survives the 1877 and 1888 editions his Provence (p. 379 and 
377); but has disappeared the 1896 edition (p. 398) Martelli 
and Vaccarone’s Guida delle Alpi Occidentali (Turin, 1889), though 
still found the second edition (1896) Dellepiane’s Guida per 
Escursioni negli Appennini nelle Alpi Ligure (p. 166), and even 
Bobba’s Alpi Marittime (1908, name therefore, Italian 
origin, lingers latest Italy. 

Two remarks must made conclusion. The fragments the 
Chronica Pedonae (i.e. San Dalmazzo) mention our pass 906 under 
the name ‘montem Corneum’, which interesting, even though this 
chronicle said have been forged the sixteenth eighteenth century, 
for least shows that this name was current that date, and not 
necessarily the year given the Secondly, worthy note 
that some our authorities seem attribute the name the 
mountain mass over which the Col Tenda passes, even distinct 
peak that range. Gioffredo writes the ‘alta montagna della 
Cornia possibly meaning not the pass alone, while Robilant 
1786 mentions the Cornio, au-dessus Tende’ 
quite distinct from the Albanis Beaumont goes even further 
1795, for writes ‘the majestic and lofty peak Cornio, which stands 
northern direction from the Col and totally probably 


Robilant, Essai géographique, suivi une Topographie souterraine, minéra- 
logique, d’une Docimasie des Etats terre ferme (printed the Mémoires 
Académie Royale des Sciences Turin, Années 1784-5, Premiére Partie, Turin, 
1786), pp. 195, 250. 

Albanis Beaumont, through the Maritime Alps from Italy Lyons across 
the Col Tende (London, 1795), passim. his map the name Fornio’ (sic) 
placed the ‘Col Tende’, but the text, pp. 47, 51, the former name given 
‘Col Cornio’. the Passes the Alps, ii. 66, note. 

Monumenta Historiae Patriae, Scriptores, iii. col. and the Biblioteca della 
Storica Subalpina, xxxii (Pinerolo, 1908), 343 and note. 
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meaning the Rocca dell’ Abisso (9,039 ft.), which really rises west the 
pass. These last statements illustrate well the everlasting confusion 
the two senses the term which may well mean distinct 
peak pass lying between two peaks, not omit the fact that even 
our days mont means peak well pass (e.g. the Mont Genévre, 
the Mont Cenis, &c.), sharp distinction being made till quite modern 
times, when climbers peak came mean something very different 
from pass, however historical 


seems quite certain that the Col Tenda was not known 
the possible that was crossed the 
Saracen marauders, coming from their stronghold Fraxinetum, 
now Garde Freinet (near Fréjus), somewhere about 906 (the 
exact date very uncertain), when they sacked and burnt the 
great monastery Pedona San Dalmazzo, close Cuneo. 
This distinctly stated the sixteenth-century Acts’ 
St. Bernulf, bishop Asti, who was martyred these 
But this authority late date, and possibly these marauders 
crossed the Col Finestra from the head the Vésubie valley, 
this route also leading straight down the abbey 
The first authentic mention our pass dates from 1041, when 
charter the Emperor Henry III the bishop Asti 
hear the ‘mons Cornius’ one the limits the 
territory granted (the phrase has been quoted above, 
205). August 1162 the aged Count Raymond Berengar 
Provence (with his nephew), coming from Spain, crossed the 
pass from Nice his way meet the Emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa, but died August Borgo San Dalmazzo 
before reaching have already told the local 
history the villages Tenda and Limone, the relations 
between which show that the pass separating them must 
often have been crossed the middle ages,—in 1198, 1220, 
1239, 1276, 1279, 1369, and 1379—these allusions being con- 
nected with the general history the rule the counts 
Ventimiglia. more distinct reference our pass occurs 
1220, when the count Ventimiglia made treaty with the 

Desjardins, Géographie Gaule Romaine, (Paris, 1876), pp. 9-67, 
and Scheffel, Verkehrsgeschichte der Alpen, (Berlin, 1908), Contra, see 
Mader the Rivista Mensile the Italian Alpine Club, xxxii, 1913, 198. 

Acta Sanctorum, Martii tomus iii, 488 (Antwerp edition 1668), quoted 
the Alpine Journal, vol. August 1881, pp. 270-1: ‘dein praede dulcedine 
allecti Tendam petunt, radicis situm per Alpes, per viam Collam 
dictam illis imminentem subalpinam Italiam aditum patere conspicientes, novis 
subsidiis aucti subiectam Ligurum Vagenorum planitiem 


The Val Colla glen little that the Vermenagna, and leads 
down Boves. 


See Reynaudi, 164, who says that the Saracens destroyed the sanctuary 
the Col Finestra early 887, but dates (p. 174) the sack Pedona 906. 


Gioffredo, col. Bouche, Histoire Provence (Aix-en-Provence, 1664), 
131. 
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Genoese against his town Ventimiglia. gives the Genoese 
leave break and destroy the road leading from Piena 
Borgo San 

The first known individual passage our pass seems have 
been that Henry, archbishop Embrun his 
way Rome created cardinal. Marcellin Fornier 
1650) tells that, according fragment letter written 
during his journey, appears that the archbishop passed 
Tenda and also Now was created cardinal 
December 1261, that his visit must have taken place that 
year.” For some unexplained reason the archbishop seems 
have been prevented from taking the natural route from Embrun 
way the Col Argentiére (possibly because the occupa- 
tion the Stura valley that time the marquess Saluzzo), 
that had make the détour the Col Tenda, reaching 
Cuneo that route and thence going over the Colle 
Cadibona direct Savona. 1258-9 both slopes the 
Col Tenda were held Charles Anjou, that, have 
seen, 1259 Cuneo gave itself him, the counts Ventimiglia 
being his vassals. 1285 final peace the counts engaged 
not exact any other dues from travellers passing the Col 
Tenda, save the customary pedagium thenceforward 
they held Tenda and Limone, but not Saorge. 

Our pass clearly became more frequented the fourteenth 
century, for 1323 mention made the treasurer’s accounts 
payment for messenger dispatched from Nice Cuneo.™ 
the same year (can there any connexion between the two 
events hear that Tenda, and Vernante 
made alliance with the town Mondovi, this involving the 
crossing our pass the Tenda and Briga 1352 
hear that the seneschal Provence, with many his com- 
panions, who came visit the domains the count Tenda, 
was taken prisoner the men the count, but does not 


Annales Januenses (Monumenta Germaniae Historica, xviii. 143): ‘stratam 
quoque tenditur versus Pennam Burgum Sancti Dalmatii, vel 
aliunde mutaretur, frangere destruere fractam tenere promisit.’ owe this 
reference the courtesy Mr. Orton. Piena the the Roja valley, 
few miles below Breil. The phrase ‘aliunde’ may possibly, Mr, Orton suggests, 
refer the alternative route over the Finestra. 

Histoire Générale des Alpes Maritimes Cottiennes, Particuliére leur Métro- 
politaine Ambrun, vol. (Paris, 1891), Or, est-il que vous lirez quelque lambeau 
d’une siéne lettre allant Rome, qui fait paroitre Tende, chez des Lascharis, 
Savonne.’ 

Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica Medii Aevi, vol. (Miinster, 1898), The 
cardinal died Lyons 1271, having been bishop Ostia since 1261 (Eubel, 34). 

Gioffredo, col. 648. 

Vaccarone, Principi Savoia attraverso Alpi nel Medioevo (1270-1520) 
(hereafter quoted Vaccarone’), the Bollettino del Club Alpino Italiano, no. 
(Turin, 1902), 19. Manno, ix. 140. 
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appear which slope our pass this event took place.™ 
would seem, however, that 1388 the count Savoy coming 
from Barcelonnette take possession his newly-acquired 
county Nice did not cross the Col Tenda. Having reached 
Nice way St. Etienne Tinée and St. Martin-Vésubie, 
retraced his steps the last-named village and reached 
Cuneo the Finestra—possibly the dangers incurred the 
Col Tenda led the adoption this devious For 
one clause this document, which Nice gave itself 
Savoy (28 September 1388), especially interesting. 
article the count agrees get rid, conquest ex- 
change, the counts Ventimiglia, lords Tenda and Briga, 
order secure uninterrupted communications between Nice 
and thus clear that the local rulers did not 
keep order the neighbourhood our pass, though document 
1397 tells that the counts Ventimiglia received 200 
florins the salt tax, under the stipulation that they were 
keep the way over the pass both open and good 
Possibly this was attempt induce them fulfil their obvious 
duty. But, already pointed out, the counts Savoy tried 
carry out their agreement with Nice least three occasions 
(1406, 1419, and 1426) buying the rights the local lords.® 

That some measure the kind was necessary shown 
the complaints made 1419 the Savoyard officials when 
trying fulfil their duties. The treasurer Nice writes that 
when went take possession Briga incurred great 
personal risk, for was far away from Nice, and was nearly 
caught ambush the Col Tenda thirty-five armed 
men the local count, who intended capture him and 
possible put him was perhaps inspire awe 
the hearts these local robber lords that, after having made 

Monum. Hist. Patr., Scriptores iii, col. 989. 

Gioffredo, col. 920, Cais Pierlas, Ville Nice, 33; Vaccarone, 53. 

Gioffredo, col. 925; Cais Pierlas, Ville Nice, 37; Guichenon (iv, 
229) gives the full text: praefatus dominus Comes, Imperialis Vicarius, 
promisit, pepigit convenit dictis Syndicis supra stipulantibus, 
quod ipse teneatur Comites Vintimilii, Dominos Tendae Briguae, suo posse cohercere 
removere per cambium vel conquestam dominio tenuta possessione dic- 
torum locorum aliorum quae dicto comitatu tenent, hoc passus Nicia 
usque Pedemontem itinerantibus sit apertus.’ Vaccarone, 

Above, hear 1405 anarbitration between Count Pietro Balbo- 
Lascaris,lord Tenda, and Count Giovanni Balbo-Lascaris, lord Limone, which may 
have had something with the preparation for the first these purchases (Manno, 
ix. 140). 

Cais Pierlas, Ville Nice, 540 (repeated Vaccarone, 53): 
prendre possession (de Briga) fus grand péril personne, car j’étoit 
loing Nice, atant que fus sur montagne Tente par les gens 
comte Tente, estoient xxxv homes armés pour moy prendre fere morir 


eussient The usual name the pass occurs for the first time this 
pathetic description: see above, 204. 
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the same year (1419) definitive treaty with the Angevins 
the county Nice, Amadeus, first duke (since 1417) 
Savoy, person crossed the Col Tenda from Cuneo Nice 
the spring 1420. was attended ten horsemen, and 
eleven mules were required convey his personal baggage, 
which included tapestries and gold But the pass still 
remained unsafe for ordinary travellers, that 1425 hear 
that party fourteen who crossed from Nice Cuneo 
fewer than ten were killed and the leader put into chains, all 
local bandit the final Savoyard purchase 
local rights 1426 does not seem have improved matters 
much, for 1439 (January) read the ill-treatment received 
Limone Savoyard ambassadors, sent across our pass 
the lady Monaco—how they were beaten, robbed, and hunted 
the men Tenda and About 1430 certain 
Paganino del Pozzo, farmer the salt tax Nice, said 
have constructed mule track across our 

Roccavione, just above Borgo San Dalmazzo, the meeting- 
point the routes over the Tenda and the Finestra. Hence 
either pass (but probably the former) may have been affected 
certain customs’ tariffs, dated 1478 and 1618 but representing 
much older state things, which are mentioned but not 
printed 

not hear anything, unluckily, about the experiences 
Duke Charles who crossed our pass October 1488, though 
was enthusiastically received Matters seem 
have improved the early sixteenth century, when the middle 
ages and their picturesque confusion were passing away, while 
1501 the marriage the heiress the counts Tenda 
René, the great bastard Savoy, increased the Savoyard power 
over the pass. there appeared Paris remarkable 
little work one Jacques Signot, entitled totale vraie 


Vaccarone, pp. 60-1. The treasurer’s accounts for 1437 contain another 
payment for messenger from Nice Turin (ibid. 21). 

Ibid. pp. 53-4, note. 

54, note: ont esté trés vilaynement oultragiés, bactuz, feruz, roubéz, 
donnéz chasse, tant Tande comme Lymon par les hommes habitans des 
dits lieux.’ Gioffredo, col. 70. 

Barelli, Vie del Commercio fra Italia Francia nel Medio-Evo, printed 
the Bollettino Storico-Bibliografico Subalpino, anno xii, pp. 88, note and 90. 
1618 many sea-borne goods from Genoa are mentioned. 

Vaccarone, 69; Gioffredo, col. 1161. 

There earlier edition, dated 1507, but not know this contains the 
following description. The complete text Signot’s book, taken from the 1518 
edition (penes me) printed this Review, xxx. 682-9. there was copy 
any edition Signot’s book the Bodleian Library Oxford, the University 
Library Cambridge, the library the Royal Geographical Society London. 


The British Museum possessed the 1518 edition, and two other (undated but later) 
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Description tous les Passaiges, lieux destroictz, par lesquelz 
peut passer entrer des Gaules Ytalies. The 1515 and 
1517 editions have map, which the Col named 
—the first map mark it. the text the first known detailed 
description the way over our pass given, stress being laid 
the bad and crooked paths, which hardly allowed the asses 
and mules, laden with salt, effect the 1520 
Duke Charles III, desiring fortify Nice, crossed our pass 
twice the way and from that town, accompanied his 
brother Philip, count the Génevois, many his barons, and 
fewer than 200 horses. The most interesting point for 
his journey the mention the treasurer’s accounts pay- 
ments the guides, who bear the name Finally, 
1536, June, our pass was traversed holy Roman 
emperor, Charles his way from Piedmont Nice, but 
not his way from coronation Rome the pope, 
for had been crowned Clement VII far back 1530. 
Still the only emperor who seems have crossed our pass, 
that memorial this great event preserved inscrip- 
tion the church wall 1575 (finally 1579), 
have the county Tenda became absorbed the 
duchy Savoy, and doubt the previous unsafe condition 
the pass was soon remedied. are told indeed that 1591 
Duke Charles Emmanuel began carriage road across first 
the Alps), though was not completed till 
the seventeenth century Pierre d’Avity (1573-1635) 
reproduces Signot’s notice 1515. But Pietro Gioffredo (1629- 


ladicte ville Nyce sur main gauche, qui passer par mont Col Tende, 
dont comte est subject roy [sc. cause (sic) comté Provence. 
aprés Nyce Sarenne Lespel [Sospel], Saourges 
les anes muletz qui portent sel gabelle Nyce peuvent passer. 
descente dudict Col Tende commence plain pays lieu Limon 
commence porter par chariotz ledit sel jusques sur riviére 
This description long remained the best, and reproduced d’Avity 1637 
his Description Europe (iii. the Paris edition 1660). 

Vaccarone, pp. 21, term marroni’ often used the guides over 
mountain passes, especially the case the Mont Cenis and the two St. Bernards, 
particularly the Great St. Bernard. See note this point Josias Simler 
les Origines 1600 (Grenoble, 1904), pp. 51**-55**. found 
early the tenth century, and still current, under the form Maronnier the 
Hospice the Great St. Bernard. instance, save that 1520, seems recorded 
its employment with regard the Col Tenda. 

Reynaudi, 113: Anno 1536, die iunii, Carolus Imperator pertransivit 
Montes Gioffredo (col. 1322), slip, passage was made the 
end July, but notes that himself (1629-92) had read the inscription situ. 

Above, 204. 

Reynaudi, 114. 1574 Josias Simler his Alpibus Commentarius oddly 
makes mention our pass (see edition, 34), though duly mentioned 
1581 Pingon, the genealogist the House Savoy. 
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92), the special historian the maritime Alps, has much more 
say our pass and its neighbourhood. have quoted his 
Storia delle Alpi Marittime many times the preceding pages. 
contemporary witness interesting read his curious 
notice the tunnel under the pass, planned and partly exe- 
cuted Charles Emmanuel (1580-1630), well the mule 
path carried over it. then goes describe this Ca’ 
hospice for ‘travellers (probably built the duke Savoy) 
half-way the Limone slope the pass. says was 
spedale with church annexed dedicated the Blessed 
Trinity, the whole then belonging the religious and knightly 
order SS. Maurice and marked number 
maps, such Nolin’s (1691), (1707), Visscher’s 
(c. 1710), and Dheulland’s stood the beginning 
the steepest bit the south slope the pass. Gioffredo also 
tells that the right track was marked out stakes (as was 
also the case with the Mont Genévre, according Ammianus 
Marcellinus) guide parties encountering storm, while 
the route could much shortened what the natives call 
that is, tobogganing down wooden 

Raiberti repeatedly lays stress the fact that both the 
construction the mule path across our pass 1592 and that 
the carriage road 1773 greatly damaged the trade over the 
Col Finestra and past the village St. Martin-Vésubie 
its south foot, for previously the way over the Tenda had been 
very dangerous and difficult, that the roundabout route 
the Finestra was preferred. states also that the the 


Col. 71: della quale [i.e. the traversing the pass] detto 
Duca Carlo Emanuele, con industria paragonarsi quella degli antichi Romani, 
ebbe noia largamento per mezzo del Barone Bottino, gabelliere altresi generale, 
spendere suo oro, tentando eziandio rendere practicabile montagna Corno, 
sia Tenda, con una buca foro, quale dalla parte Limone doveva terminarsi alla 
parté opposta, dove Spedale detto della Ca.’ See too col. 28. Here the text 
the inscription set the duke given Gioffredo, col. 71, Brockedon, 
Passes the Alps, ii. 64, and Raiberti, Sanctuaire Fenestres, 1898, 

Publ. Cismont. Citramont. Ditionis Bono 
Ital. Totius Orbis Commodo 
Inviis Utring. Alpium Maritim. Praecipitiis 
Ferro Flammaque Praccisis 
Car. Emanuel iiii Sabaud. Dux P.P.P.P. 
Pace Belloque Feliciss. 
Proprio Motu Prop. Sumptu Prop. Industria 
Viam Basil. 
Perfecit.’ 

Gioffredo, col. see also col. 1829 this hospice was figured plate 
Brockedon’s book. 

Col. 28. 

This practice was specially adopted the Mont Cenis: see the note 
Josias Simler, pp. connexion with which hear 1476, 1489, 
1518, 1581, and 1588. 


ie 
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Tenda side the pass was built the Benedictines Pedona 
Borgo San Dalmazzo, and that 1592 was given 
Charles Emmanuel the knights SS. Maurice and 
Another sign that the way over our pass had been much im- 
proved the fact that 1627 regular postal service, twice 
week, was established between Turin and 1656 
Pierre Val, his description Italy, describes the way over 
our pass une route bien pénible 

Nice and its region were occupied the French, 1691-6, 
1705-13, and 1744-8, was but natural that the eighteenth- 
century French topographers should pay attention our pass, 
especially after 1713, when the adjoining region Barcelonnette 
passed the treaty Utrecht from Savoy France. The 
Tenda was traversed several occasions the Savoy princes, 
1703 Victor Amadeus II, 1707 the same duke 
accompanied Prince Eugene, and 1742 his son, Charles 
Emmanuel III, king Sardinia (the crown which had been 
obtained his father Blottiére speaks the 
longing felt the celebrated French general Catinat (of course 
before Barcelonnette became French 1713) secure Cuneo 
and then provision from Nice and Provence means 
our August 1747 the Austro-Sardinian troops seem 
have occupied our pass, but was really only feint mislead 
the Franco-Spanish army and prepare for attack force 
more the 

Later the official French topographers and military writers, 
Maulevrier-Colbert (1748 Paulmy (1752), Pezay (1775), 
all allude our pass, with longing and desire. 1777 Mon- 
gives several practical hints the track across 
it. 328 writes: ‘Il est fort bon pour les chevaux 


Raiberti, historique sur Sanctuaire Notre-Dame Fenestres 
(Nice, 1898), pp. 238-40, 419-20, 444. 

Rivista Mensile the Italian Alpine Club, xxxii, 1913, 198. 

Quoted Gioffredo, col. 68. 

Blottiére, Mémoire concernant les Frontiéres Piémont, France Savoie 
(printed Grenoble, 1891), pp. Bourcet, 201; Reynaudi, 113, who recalls 
how, March 1707, strong man Limone carried his shoulders the duke, sur- 
prised sudden storm, the huts Limonetto, high the Limone slope 
the pass. The Savoyard army crossed the pass July 1707, and recrossed 
August, after failing take Toulon, though aided their English and Dutch allies. 

Blottiére, 35. Catinat lived from 1637 1712. 

Arvers (Paris, 1892), 780 and ii. 637-9. 

Topographie Militaire Frontiére des Alpes, edited 
Rochas d’Aiglun (Grenoble, 1875), after autograph manuscript dated 1777 
(p. xlvii the preface). Montannel also alludes our pass pp. 10, 13, 21, 30. 
244, 329-30, 465, 544, and 566. Montannel’ the aristocratic title Michel 
Jean Augustin Cruels (1714-85). His work the greatest value and importance 
for the history the Western Alps. 
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peut s’accommoder pour canon.’ 454 more de- 
tailed: ‘Cette route est trés bonne pour les bétes charge 
une troupe, telle bataillon, peut parcourir quatre 
jours temps. surplus elle peut s’accommoder pour 
canon, mais elle exige pour cela beaucoup travail par 
conséquent beaucoup temps sans compter 
qu’on serait obligé d’y employer, quelques endroits, les 
poulies les These details are most interesting, 
since was between 1779 and 1782 that Victor Amadeus III 
completed the carriage-road across the Col Tenda, that 
Montannel’s descriptions refer the state things immediately 
Thus came end the chief occupation the 
men Limone, who since 1388 (1575) had enjoyed the monopoly 
transport across the pass. one moment they owned 2,000 
mules for the conveyance travellers and goods. The Limone 
men enjoyed great reputation for courage and strength, but 
this was little avail after 1782, and they gradually sank into 
mere muleteers were employed simply keep the road clear, 
the change having greatly impoverished them. The Tenda 
men never seem have had much with the pass, which 
was more important the Piedmontese than the 

lucky chance possess two English accounts the 
passage the Col Tenda, one Tobias Smollett, the novelist, 
early 1765, before the carriage-road, and the other Arthur 
Young, who made the journey 1789 after that road had been 
finished. 

Smollett’s account the crossing the actual pass 
follows 

Turin about thirty leagues from Nice, the greater part the way 
lying over frightful mountains covered with snow. The difficulty the 


The inscription set bore the date 1773, but was destroyed the French 
1794. Here the text (as given Raiberti, 
Victorius Amedeus iii Rex Sardiniae 
Utilitati Publicae Semper Intentus 
Esped tiorem Per Provincias Subalpinas Inalpinasque 
Mercium Comportationem Ora Maritima 
Singulari Providentia Mira Constantia 
Viam Carolo Eman. Sabaudiae Duce 
Sarcinariis Iumentis Pridem Apertam 
Rupibus Excisis Asperrimis Montium Iugis Aequatis 
Pontibus Impositis Aggeribus Substructis 
Latam Ped. xviii Agendis Vehiculis Aptissimam 
Planitiem Fere Redactam 
Lumone xlv Nicaeam Usque 
Deduxit Munivit.’ 
Joanne, Les Villes Méditerranée (1864), 379. 
quote the text given the World’s (1907). the original edition 
his Travels (1766), the letter describing his journey dated Turin, March 18, 
1765’, and addressed ‘To Dr. S—— Nice’. But certain phrases suggest 
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road, however, reaches farther than Coni, from whence there 
open highway through fine plain country. There are only two 
ways performing the journey over the mountains from Nice; one 
ride mule-back, and the other carried chair. The former 
chose, and set out with servant the seventh day February 
two the afternoon. was hardly clear Nice when began 
took our departure hence three the morning, and 
four, began ascend the Col Tende, which far the highest moun- 
tain the whole journey: was now quite covered with snow which 
the top was near twenty feet thick. Half way up, there are quarters 
for detachment soldiers, posted here prevent: smuggling, and 
inn called Ca, which the language the country signifies the 
house’. this place hired six men assist ascending the 
mountain, each them provided with kind hough break the 
ice and make sort steps for the mules. When were near the top, 
however, were obliged alight, and climb the mountain supported 
each two these men, called Coulants, who walk upon the snow 
with great firmness and security. were followed the mules, and 
though they are very sure-footed animals, and were frost-shod for the 
they stumbled and fell very the ice being hard that 
the sharp-headed nails their shoes could not penetrate. Having reached 
the top this mountain, from whence there prospect but other 
rocks and mountains, prepared for descending the other side 
the Leze, which occasional sledge made two pieces wood, carried 
the Coulants for this did not much relish this kind 
carriage, expecially the mountain was very steep, and covered 
with such thick fog that could hardly see two three yards before 
us. Nevertheless, our guides were confident, and companion, 
who had followed the same way other occasions, was secure, that 
ventured place myself this machine, one the Coulants standing 
behind me, and the other sitting before, the conductor, with his feet 
paddling among the snow, order moderate the velocity the descent. 
Thus accommodated, descended the mountain with such rapidity 
that hour reached Limon, which the native place almost 
all the muleteers who transport merchandize from Nice Coni and 
Turin. Here waited full two hours for the mules, which travelled 
with the servants the common road. each the Coulants 
paid forty sols, which are nearly equal two shillings sterling. 
took six hours travel from the inn where had lodged over the moun- 
tain Limon, and five hours from thence Coni. Here found our 
baggage, which had sent off the carriers one day before departed 


that was really written Nice, where Smollett certainly was, shown the dates 
other letters, and March the aforesaid year. The wrong date was pro- 
bably corrected later edition, from which the 1907 text was reprinted, but the 
journey still described from Nice Turin. Apart from these questions dates 
may assume his description (letter 38, ii. represent the state things 
1765. 

i.e. from the village Tenda, which says, ‘we had very 
little reason boast our entertainment 

See below later spelt ‘lege’ and ‘lige’ and now 
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from Nice; and here dismissed our guides, together with the mules. 
winter, you have mule for the whole journey the rate twenty 
livres; and the guides are paid the rate two livres day, reckoning 
six days, three for the journey Coni and three for their return Nice. 


explains that the reason for his very early start wasto avoid 
and dangers which attend the passage this 
mountain are (1) the meeting with long strings loaded 
mules, and having turn into doubling elbow’ (suchas 
the muleteers have made different points the road) and 
wait the cold till they have passed (2) the danger from the 
(which are described). The track said (under 
slippery road, the breadth which does not exceed 
foot and half’. does not seem clear, therefore, how three 
porters could walk abreast upon it, one between the shafts 
the chair and one each side it. This method carrying 
across the pass was described Smollett countess whom 
met Coni, and who also had come from Nice. Many touches 
this very vivid narrative were borrowed thirty years later 
Albanis Beaumont wherewith enliven his own tale. This 
countess had 


made the same journey chair, carried porters. This other 
than common elbow-chair wood, with straw bottom, covered above 
with waxed cloth, protect the traveller from the rain snow, and pro- 
vided with foot-board upon which the feet carried like sedan- 
chair; and for this purpose six eight porters are employed the rate 
three four livres head per day, according the season, allowing 
three days for their return. these six men, two are between the poles 
carrying like common chairmen, and each these supported the 
other two, one each hand; but those the middle sustain the 
greatest burden, they are relieved the others regular rotation. 
descending the mountain they carry the poles their shoulders, and 
that case four men are employed, one each end. 


Here, too, Albanis Beaumont 1795 borrowed many phrases. 
Naturally, the opening carriage-road over mountain 
pass means that travellers, and not merely merchants and armies, 
undertake the journey, formerly laborious, but now rendered 
much easier. And this was the case with the Tenda, the 
carriage-road over Alpine pass, though the case the 
St. Gotthard, July 1775, carriage had previously forced its 
way across another The first English traveller whom 
recorded that crossed the Tenda carriage was Arthur 
Young, the famous writer agricultural subjects. His journey 
took place late September 1789. departed from Nice 


This was done Englishman named Greville, famous mineralogist: see 
Saussure, Voyages dans les Alpes, iv. 33. 
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September with three companions, carriage owned and 
driven the Cuneo vetturino’, Luigi Tonini, and paid seven 
French crowns for his 


The 22nd. The mountain crossed to-day yet more savage 
than that yesterday much wild, and even sublime. The little 
town Saorgio and its castle are situated most romantically, stuck 
against the side mountain, like swallow’s nest against the side 
house the blackness this town, and the total want glass, make 
gloomy well indeed the view all these mountain- 
towns, where there may much happiness with little appearance 
it, forbidding. Tende, which the capital district, and gives 
its name this great range mountains (Col Tende), horrid place 
this sort, with vile inn; all black, dirty, stinking, and glass. 
miles. 

The 23rd. Out four the morning, the dark, order cross 
the Col Tende soon after break day possible, necessary 
precaution they say, the wind then most quiet there any storm, 
the passage dangerous, and even not much from 
heighth [sic] from situation, draught wind between Piedmont 
and the sea. The pass the rocks, for some distance before mounting 
the hill, hemmed among such enormous mountains and 
rocks, that they reminded little the amazing pass the Pyrenees, 
but are much inferior it. the face one them long inscrip- 
tion [1773] the honour Victor Amadeus III for making the road 
and near old one [1592], purporting that the eleventh duke Savoy 
made the old road, connect Piedmont and Nice, proprie spese con 
tutta diligenza. This old road passable only mules, and that 
which Mr. Dutens passed the Col shall observe once 
for all that the new one most useful and princely undertaking. From 
within few miles Nice, where not finished, Limon cost 3,500,000 
livres (£175,000). winds prodigiously, order pass the steepest 
mountains such angles admit carriages without difficulty. The 
worst part that which goes the Col this has not been 
made with equal attention the rest, perhaps because they have begun 
execute vast design perforating the mountain. present, not- 
withstanding the goodness the road summer, absolutely impass- 
able winter for carriages, and with difficulty sometimes even with 
mules, owing the immense falls snow. They have opened cavern 
like vault rock, about thirty trebulchi long and wide enough for 
carriages pass, but soon divides into two passages, one for going 
and another for returning, which found cheaper than one large enough 


Travels during the Years 1787, 1788, and 1789, 190-2 (Bury St. Edmunds, 1792). 

The exact words are (see above, 213, note motu, proprio sumptu, 
propria this inscription was set Charles Emmanuel 

Louis Dutens (1730-1812), Huguenot refugee, who was chaplain the British 
Legation Turin 1758, and chargé d’affaires there 1760-2 and 1763-6, being 
presented the living Elsdon 1766. His passage our pass, therefore, must 
have taken place between 1758 and 1766. 
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for both; but the whole will above five hundred and will 
demand such expense leaves little hope seeing executed 
this into the rich and beautiful vale Piedmont. 


1786 Robilant briefly notices our pass and the new road 
across 

More important than either these accounts that pub- 
lished 1795 English London Albanis Beaumont, under 
the title Travels through the Maritime Alps from Lyons 
Italy across the Col Tende. folio containing 128 pages 
text and eighteen superb lithographs sepia, which ten 
refer the route over our pass from Cuneo Nice. the 
most sumptuous work that has ever been devoted the Tenda. 
Albanis Beaumont (1753-1811) was born near Chambéry, but 
between 1775 and 1780 was sent the county Nice the 
tutor George III’s son, the duke Gloucester, with whom 
made many journeys, and was naturalized Englishman. 
But left England for good 1796, after having published 
England number works relating his Alpine travels, among 
them the folio just His sojourn Nice naturally 
led frequent journeys across our pass, for the last time 
April 1785 (p. naturally gives many interesting 

The mouth this tunnel, the Limone side, figured plate Beaumont’s 
1795 book. 
103 Robilant, pp. 250-1: Au-dessus Limon passe col Tende, qu’on 


‘monte par une pente assez accessible presque toute d’ardoise schisteuse, qu’on 


descend par une céte dont les couches font différens ressauts vers midi. L’on 
voit une suite calcaires rapides qui succédent les uns aux autres. 
n’est que par une route remplie gorges affreuses qu’on parvient Tende: mais 
Roi régnant vient d’y faire entreprendre grand chemin qui portera toujours 
preinte cette magnificence Royale qui fait exécuter pour com- 
modité ses sujets.’ 

For the facts his life see Montagne, vii. 504 seqq. (Paris, 1908). 
died and was buried Sixt (1811), where 1809 had acquired certain iron mines. 

Some time before 1788 Count Morozzo made several journeys the dominions 
the king Sardinia for the purpose measuring different points therein, order 
ultimately determine the elevation Turin. His report was published vol. 
(‘années 1788-9’) the Mémoires Royale des Sciences Turin, 
and entitled ‘Sur mesure des principaux points des Etats Roi leur 
véritable élévation au-dessus niveau mer’. the end this article three 
tables are placed, giving the details some these measurements. no. have 
the observed heights various spots the route the Col Tenda: The Col 
Braus 502 toises pied pouces (about 1,004 m., modern height 999 m.), and the 
Col Brouis 420 toises (i.e. about 840 m., modern height 838 m.). The inn 
(Croce Bianca) the village Tenda stated 399 toises about 800 m., 
modern height 815 m.), the summit the Col Tenda put 921 toises 4.64 (i.e. 
about 1,842 m., modern height 1,873 m.), and Limone said 491 toises 4.64 
(i.e. about 982 m., modern height 1,009 m.). will seen that these figures not 
differ very much from those obtained recent days. Possibly these represent the 
first scientific observations made our pass and its immediate environs. 

Between pp. and are inserted two folding lithographic plates, both drawn 
the Abbé Lirelli, Géographe Académie for Morozzo (see his text, 3). 
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details our pass. fixes 1789 the date the com- 
pletion the road across the pass (p. 3), but carriages could 
pass already 1788 (p. 46), while states that the tunnel 
(about mile length) beneath the pass was begun again 
1782 and was continued till the French took possession the 
pass early 1794 (p. figures his plate the Limone 
mouth this tunnel. describes (pp. 38-9) the ‘Ca’ 
hospice the following words 


large building which from the thickness its walls and formid- 
able appearance, might taken for fortification. This house, which 
free-stone and vaulted, was erected his Sardinian Majesty 
asylum resting-place the distressed traveller, others, who might 
desirous sheltering themselves. Although the refreshments and 
accommodations are neither sumptuous nor abundant, and the building 
scarcely more than the bare walls, yet thus sheltered from the inclemency 
the weather, plenty straw which stretch one’s limbs, dry 
biscuit, indifferent wine, and good fire, are comforts not totally 
despised, and stand lieu the greatest luxuries wearied dis- 
tressed traveller. When the company numerous, which often the 
case, and that the fire-place not found sufficiently large warm and 
comfort them all, then lighted the centre the apartment, where 
circle formed, when each with equal anxiety relates his little tale, till 
the storm bated, and the weather allows them resume their journey. 


But top the pass there was then only (p. 38) pillar with 
niche, containing figure the holy virgin, which the people 
the country call Madona bonne rencontre 

Limone (pp. 


Travellers are accommodated with mules, porters, coulants, order 
cross this formidable pass. The porters are men who carry those 
who prefer kind sedan, or, more properly, wooden chair, 
with straw bottom, covered with waxed cloth, protect from rain, 
snow, &c., with board for the foot rest on. Four six men are 
employed carrying it, and they relieve each other the 
coulants, who walk the snow, with great firmness and security, draw 
conduct kind sledge, called Lege, one the coulants standing 
behind, and the other sitting front, way conductor, with his 
feet paddling among the snow moderate the velocity its descent. 
Those who object that velocity, which extreme, may drawn 


one man only, who, well the rest, has his shoes frost-shod for 
that purpose. 


Even modern travellers will the former method conveyance 


plate the pass shown high peak, towering over the high road, which figured 
from Nice till disappears the tunnel under the Col, while, oddly enough, does 
not reappear the Limone side. pp. 10, and his text Morozzo (writing 
1788) speaks the nouveau chemin’ from Nice Turin, thus clearly referring 
the new road completed 1782. 
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much used Alpine regions, while the latter plan kind 
tobogganing, carried out rather after the idea wood-cutters’ 
sledges winter, steered one man front, and held back 
another. The word Lege’ simply that now spelt luge 
the village Tenda (p. 47) coulants, porters, and mules are 
stationed Limon, and the pass across the mountain 
generally reckoned from five six hours. His Sardinian 
Majesty, during the winter months, keeps Limon eighteen 
mules his own expence, totally for the use travellers, pour 
frayer These mules daily cross the mountain, and 
are generally followed but they not arrive 
the course the day either Limon Tende, the mountain 
deemed impassable.’ 

June 1793 the French army, under Brunet, tried vain 
carry the heights the Aution (6,824 ft.), just north the 
Col Raus and said the loftiest battlefield 
But April 1794 the French, under Massena, forced their way 
from the sources the Tanaro over the Colle Tanarello, thus 
gaining Briga the south foot our pass. The fortifications 
Saorge were abandoned the Sardinians, and May 
the French troops took possession the Col Tenda, occupy- 
ing also the various parallel passes between and the Col 
Another event the history our pass was 
its passage 1804 and 1809 Pope Pius VI, his way 
and from Paris captive 

The completion the carriage-road came, however, too late 
for the commercial prosperity the pass. When Piedmont and 
Liguria were mere Departments France the silk 
and rice imports were brought over the Mont Cenis, which too 
obtained carriage-road between 1803 and 1810. The com- 
merce the Col Tenda became limited local products, 
such oil, and supplies for the army.™ further blow the 
importance our pass was the annexation Genoa and its 
territory (which were French from 1797 1814) Piedmont 
1815, the kings Sardinia thus obtaining far better seaport 
than Nice, and one whence goods could more easily conveyed 
Piedmont over the low Colle (1,624 ft.) than over 
the more laborious and loftier Col Tenda (6,145 ft.). 

William Brockedon’s passage the Tenda probably took 


106 find the form ‘lige’ 1518 connexion with the Mont Cenis (Vaccarone, 
72, note 2). 

The distance from Limone over the pass Tenda road rather under 
miles. course much shortened using the tunnel, opened 1883 

108 Perreau, des Alpes, ii. (Paris, 1912). 

Perreau, ii. 335-7. 

Rivista Mensile the Italian Alpine Club, xxxii. 198 (1913). 

Foderé, Voyage aux Alpes Maritimes, ii. 417 (Paris, 1821). 


place 1826, 1827, 1828, for not described his 
Journals Excursions the Alps, which includes his alpine 
travels while vol. (in which the Tenda included) 
his the Passes the Alps was published 
1829. But does not give (pp. many new details. 
mentions the Ca’ and also small inn the very summit 
the pass. attributes the credit beginning the tunnel 
underneath the pass Anne, duchess Savoy’, but she 
died 1462, more than century before 1591, the true date 
this event. More important than the text Brockedon are 
the four fine steel engravings which picture various scenes 
the Tenda route, one being the Ca’ itself, which then closely 
resembled the ordinary type hospice that day. Brockedon 
could only find the 1592 but states that Sulzer 
1776 mentions that 1773, which was destroyed the French 

The annexation the county Nice France 1860 also 
greatly damaged the prosperity our pass, for, pointed 
out the middle reach the Roja valley then became 
French, though the upper (Tenda) and lower (Ventimiglia) bits 
remained Savoyard. This break political continuity once 
prevented trade from going straight down the entire valley 
the Roja from the pass Ventimiglia, while the other hand 
the customs’ duties levied entrance into the middle French 
stretch the Roja valley greatly impeded commercial com- 
munications. more recent years the opening tunnel 
(two miles long) through the mountain 1883 for the carriage- 
road, followed 1900 the opening the great railway tunnel 
(five miles) still lower level, have indeed brought the village 
Tenda itself (in 1915 the line was opened far San Dal- 
mazzo Tenda, miles lower down) into closer connexion with 
Cuneo, but the further progress the railway line hindered 
the French enclave’ Fontan, Saorge, and Breil, that 
advance towards Ventimiglia was practically impossible. Even 
the and their winter guests not now need use our 
pass, for railways from Nice Marseilles and Genoa, and then 
either case northwards, permit them avoid the Alps. 
now forbidden the military authorities over the 
pass (you can always through the tunnel), travellers can 
longer enjoy (as did the writer these lines August 1879) 
the marvellous alpine view from the summit the Col Tenda, 
which includes Monte Viso, Monte Rosa, the Matterhorn, the 
Dent Blanche, the Grand Paradis, &c.; our pass has become 
mere backwater, say. The student history alone will 


ij, 65, note Joanne, Les Hiver Méditerranée, 368 (1864). 
Ante, 197. 
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visit it. can still set eyes the massive 
the Tenda side, above the countless zigzags the carriage-road. 
the Limone slope can examine the traces (not far from 
the carriage-road) the old century tunnel. 
certain point may choose between going the right 
the historical mule-path, straight the carriage-road 
1782, the left through the 1883 tunnel, which 
can save some eight miles between Limone and Tenda, 
may simply through the railway tunnel. Few, any, other 
alpine passes can show such series different tracks, made 
different periods its history—the ancient mule-path, the 
1782 carriage-road, the ruins the first tunnel, the newer tunnel 
1883, and finally the railway tunnel completed 
But the glory the pass has passed away, and now even 
more unfrequented than most alpine passes over beneath 
which communications have been made more easy late years. 
short, the Col Tenda has seen its day and has fallen into 
almost complete oblivion. But once was one the great 
historical passes the Alps. 

The railway line being pushed the Italian portion 
the region, both below Tenda and above Ventimiglia. But 
the works the French side and over the two minor passes 
Nice progress more slowly. Perhaps when the two lines are 
quite finished the Col Tenda will again frequented, though 
not old, for pass traversed tunnel beneath its crest 
can never, historically speaking, the rival one over whose 
summit leads mule-path carriage-road. has ceased 
pass’, for tunnel may pierced anywhere. 


pp. 21, 23. 


(To continued.) 


consequence series misadventures this article 
published without its having been revised the author. For any 
errata therefore the editor alone responsible. hopes 
able supply any corrections which may necessary the July 
number. 


f 


Public Opinion and the General 
1784 


widespread belief, found alike text-books and 
solid histories, that the return the general election 
1784 majority the house commons favourable Pitt’s 
administration demonstration that public opinion was 
the side that minister and made itself felt that election. 
Professor Andrews merely states the general view when 
Says 


These elections stand landmark British history, because they 
represent victory the voting constituencies over corrupt political 
leaders who fought and intrigued for control, without regard for the 
welfare the kingdom.! 


Fortunately, however, are not without explicit information 
concerning the manner which that election was conducted, 
and therefore are not obliged accept the illogical view 
that was decided force which, well known, had not 
been the dominant factor previous elections and did not 
become such for long time afterwards. 

The story the events that preceded the election 1784 
has been often told, but deserves told again from different 
point view. shall, however, here limit our inquiry the 
manner which the election was conducted. When Lord 
Shelburne resigned, the spring 1783, George III did his 
utmost persuade William Pitt, the chancellor the exchequer, 
organize administration. The young minister declined the 
task the ground that saw present prospect being able 
obtain the support majority the house 
The king could not induce any his friends accept the 


Short History England, 348. Lecky, History England the Eighteenth 
Century, William Hunt, Political History England, 254, 280; Grant 
Robertson, England under the Hanoverians, pp. 302-5; Tout, Advanced 
History Great Britain, 589; Arthur Innes, History England and the 
British Empire, iii. Allen Thomas, History England, 449 Benjamin 
Terry, History England, 954 ed.); Arthur Lyon Cross, History 
England and Greater Britain, pp. Henry Meikle, Scotland and the French 
Revolution, 26. 

See article the American Historical Review, xviii. 255. 
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responsibility which Pitt had declined, and was obliged ultimately 
fall back upon coalition interests under the leadership 
Fox and North. Pitt spent the first few months after his retire- 
ment from office negotiating with his cousin, Lord Temple, and 
then, the latter part the made his one short visit 
the Continent. after the house lords had 
rejected Fox’s India bill, passed large majority 
the commons, accepted the appointment which had 
refused March, though all appearances nothing had tran- 
spired which made more likely that would get the support 
majority the house the winter than the 
spring. What the one knew better than 
Pitt that was not possible carry the government 
Great Britain without the the commons. There 
was indication the surface that members parliament 
would falter their allegiance Fox and North. Nor 
reasonable conclude that Pitt was actuated conviction 
that ministers’ proposals concerning India were fundamentally 
wrong that they would arouse storm popular protest and 
win support for him. The subsequent Indian policy his own 
administration excludes any such assumption. 

What actually happened was this. The overthrow the 
coalition and the accession Pitt were the result carefully 
prearranged plan which was exyeptional character, even 
that time irregular political methods. March 1783 there 
were only two groups British politicians who were genuine 
earnest their opposition Fox and North: the one hand 
the group known the king’s friends, who were naturally opposed 
both the policies and the principles the coalition, and the 
remnants the oldChatham party, who, since the resigna- 
tion Shelburne, were under leadership Pitt, and who 
for many reasons had little ever being able co-operate 
with either Fox North. These two groups confessed their 
inability carry the under existing circumstances, 
even with the powerful assistance the king, when they left 
George alternative but surrender Fox and North. 
The ministry, however, now proposed thoroughgoing changes 
the organization the most powerful institution the 
kingdom, apart from the government East India 
Company. The result was that this commercial interest, always 
powerful politics but recently split into conflicting factions, 
became for the time being united the determination avoid 
any cost the danger with which believed itself threatened 
the proposals the government. Naturally the representa- 
tives the Company turned for help the other parties that 
had grievances against the ministry. was equally natural 
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that the supporters both Pitt and the king, regardless their 
previous attitude towards the Indian question, should now 
become zealous champions the sacredness rights granted 
charter. Hence arose alliance which was destined 
overthrow the coalition. 

this new combination the Chatham party was represented 
Pitt and Temple, who had the assistance their newly 
made ally, Henry the king’s friends were represented 
Charles Jenkinson, advised the former lord chancellor, 
Thurlow the Company was represented Governor Johnstone 
and Richard Atkinson, who had recently become proprietor 
and was soon made director because his active participation 
the contest which are about describe. John Robinson, 
North’s old patronage secretary the treasury, trusted friend 
the king well intimate Jenkinson and Atkinson, 
was the secret and furnished expert advice concerning the 
manner obtaining control the house commons. 
avoid suspicion, however, was kept the background until 
the time was ripe for him intervene. December Atkinson 
wrote him: Everything stands prepared for the blow 
certain person has the courage strike And fortnight 
later, the 18th, the day after the East India bill was rejected 
the lords, asked Robinson come town, saying 


expect Mr. Dundas Johnstone’s after shall have seen Mr. Pitt. 
clearly opinion that after the debate last night disguise will 
longer disguise anything, and therefore absurd. have suggested the 
sending you ostensible signification commands give information, 
and hope you will agree opinion that the kind communication which 
will now become hourly necessary cannot carried ten miles 
distance, and that you will come Town tonight tomorrow.* 


Writing Robinson five days before, Jenkinson had 
This bold measure, but things are the hands men 
And they proved be. Without arousing the 
suspicion ministers, who had majority pledged support 
the India bill the lords, they succeeded, inducements 
threats, getting the measure thrown out with the assistance 
even some peers who had promised support it. The king 
thereupon dismissed his ministers and put Pitt with repre- 
sentatives the various groups the opposition office. 
Their first task was bring the house commons into 


Historical Manuscript Commission, Tenth Report, app., part vi, 61. 

Ibid. 63. Ibid. 62. 

Much the information necessary piece together account this coalescing 
the Chatham party, the king’s friends, and the Company, may found the 
excerpts from the papers John Robinson, now the possession the marquess 
Abergavenny, published the Report above cited. But other evidence from those 
papers not yet published. 
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Before passing the general election 1784 may notice 
that some the conditions attending the parliamentary election 
1780 were completely changed four years later. 1780 
North and his personal following had co-operated with the king’s 
friends and had made use all the resources the government 
and the prestige the sovereign behalf the members whom 
they desired see returned. Many North’s own supporters 
were, therefore, brought influences which were now hostile 
him, their seats were purchased with funds obtained from 
sources longer available him. too, the whigs and 
the Chatham party had worked together constituencies 
which neither party had predominant influence, whereas now 
the Chathamites were allied with the king’s friends. Moreover, 
the East India magnates, who had been divided, were now 
acting practically single force. Consequently there was 
general readjustment personal alliances among the local 
politicians which upset the balance the house commons. 
The wonder that there were few contests the general 
election 1784 and that few new faces made their appearance 
the parliament that met May that year. Such easy 
rearrangement would not have been possible had not the average 
member the house been accommodating person, little 
troubled political opinions that called for taking definite side. 
was, 1784, out total 558 members, there were 107 
unsuccessful candidates for compared with 1768, 
113 1774, 1780, and 1790. That is, not one-fifth 
the members elected, even 1784, when there was necessarily 
much shifting interests, had submit much formal 
opposition the 

was evident that should North obliged fight 
election while out office the ranks his followers the house 
commons would seriously depleted, since would that 
case lose both the assistance the king’s friends and the govern- 
ment patronage. Besides, the whigs could not reasonably 
expect hold all the seats they had gained when they were 
alliance with the Chathamites. The one hope for Fox and 
North, therefore, was drive the new ministry from office 
before new election took place. has been generally said 
that opposing dissolution the coalition leaders adopted bad 
tactics; but the truth that, since their opponents were 
office, have professed themselves favour general election 
long one could avoided would have proved themselves 
destitute political ability. The moment became apparent 
that election was inevitable, members who held unsafe seats did 


These figures are based information tabulated from Henry Stooks Smith, 
Parliaments England. 
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not wait for the dissolution. Perceiving that the king and his 
new ministry held the whip hand, members who owed their 
seats government support the help combinations 
whigs and Chathamites, and could find other constituencies 
open them, saw that they must either drop out parliament 
else make terms with the new administration. many cases, 
accordingly, they passed over soon after Pitt came into office, 
fact which explains the continuously diminishing vote given 
support Fox and North the winter 1784 and the final 
majority favour the government before parliament was 
dissolved March. 

But are not entirely dependent inferences this sort 
for information concerning the manner which the new house 
commons was chosen. One the first steps taken Jenkin- 
son, Atkinson, Pitt, and their allies, after the introduction the 
India bill the lower house led them embark their under- 
taking, was get Robinson make careful diagnosis the 
parliamentary situation. truth, without the accurate and 
extensive knowledge this past-master manipulating elections 
the scheme itself would scarcely have been feasible. Robinson 
had made the arrangements for the general elections 1774 and 
1780 and had managed the succeeding by-elections. there- 
fore knew the dominating interests every constituency the 
kingdom. consequence his past experience and the com- 
pleteness his information, the statements which Robinson 
prepared for Jenkinson, Pitt, and their associates the 
conditions the constituencies and the methods necessary 
ensure the return members favourable them are illuminating 
documents. tabulated the constituencies, indicating whether 
the sitting members were likely support the change adminis- 
trations and whether constituencies then unfavourable could 
induced return members who would support it. each case 
appended brief statement concerning the men who held the 
controlling interests the constituency and concerning the 
methods best calculated win their 
report afforded Pitt the assurance parliamentary support for 
which had sought vain the preceding spring, and may, 
therefore, properly regarded one the factors which 
decided him now accept office. 

Robinson’s lists dealt separately with the constituencies 
England, Wales, and Scotland. set out comparison between 


Robinson’s papers the subject are the possession the marquess Aber- 
gavenny. The late Stevens had some the more interesting them copied, 
and the Royal Historical Society has entrusted these transcripts the author the 
present article for publication its Camden series. Where other authority not 


cited, information hereafter given concerning the details this election derived 
from these papers. 
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the numbers which might reckoned on, first, the existing 
parliament should Pitt take office without dissolution, and 
secondly after general election. The English constituencies 
were classified three groups, namely, counties, close’ boroughs, 
and ‘open’ boroughs. the eighty county members Robinson 
estimated that the one position the new administration could 
pro’, hopeful, doubtful, and Clearly did 
not anticipate much change the county membership, and the 
result proved the accuracy his foresight this other 
respects. About the boroughs, however, Robinson had 
different story tell. the 177 members chosen from 
constituencies which placed that category estimated 
that the one position there would pro’, hopeful, 
doubtful, and ‘con’. The 232 members representing 
boroughs classified Robinson believed, would 
likely the former situation count pro’, hopeful, 
doubtful, and only Wales and Scotland Robinson 
was convinced that similar turn-over votes would occur 
the contemplated change administration and subsequent 
dissolution. Wales, thought, Pitt would find pro’, 
hopeful, doubtful, and the one position, but 
the other pro’, hopeful, doubtful, and only 
Scotland, relied the influence Dundas, who had managed 
the elections there 1780 for North and the king, turn out 
the friends North and replace them with supporters Pitt 
the one case the new ministry would have pro’, hopeful, 


doubtful, and the other they might expect 
find pro’, hopeful, doubtful, and only con’. 

summary, Pitt and his allies, case they took 
could not first count the support more than 149 members 
the house commons then sitting, though they might reason- 


ably hope gain the votes 104 more. But they had opposed 
them, out total 558 members, 231 whose support was 


assured Fox and North and others whose adhesion them 

was probable. But new house commons, elected with the 
government the hands Pitt, would promise different 
might then count 255 supporters, with hopes 
116 more; and would have only 123 members definitely 
and classified doubtful. Such was the prospect 
not that faced Jenkinson, Atkinson, Pitt, and their associates when 
ved they embarked political venture which seemed the 


surface almost superb its audacity. But those the 
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secret could look forward the outcome without many fears, 
for the man who compiled the figures submitted along with them 
the evidence which they were possessed compre- 
hensive information derived from long practical experience 
manipulating the British electorate, and never betrayed any 
suspicion that changes the opinions the people the voters 
might upset his calculations. far his estimates were con- 
cerned, public opinion was factor which took account. 

Nor were Robinson’s figures mere intelligent guesswork 
estimates were accompanied instructions indicating the 
methods that would likely, adopted, bring about the 
changes desired. Since the election was afterwards held 
under his supervision, the character these methods, had 
other evidence, would far towards settling the question 
whether the results the contest were reflexion public 
opinion the sense that now understand that term. But 
not easy describe general terms. Each constituency 
manipulated presented problems peculiar itself, because 
arrangements had made suit the personal wishes those 
persons whose hands the controlling influence lay. But 
Robinson himself, supplementary memorandum which 
seems have prepared accompany the statements mentioned 
above, made sort rough classification some the con- 
stituencies with reference the methods which they might 
controlled. His first class included ‘those Places classed 
under Friends, close, under decisive Concerning 
this class further instructions were needed, since ample infor- 
mation concerning matters not common knowledge had been 
given the statements already mentioned. second class was 
made constituencies under the control persons wealth 
prominence and would depend upon arrangements and con- 
versations had chiefly Mr. this class came 
the boroughs the dukes Newcastle and Northumberland, 
and Robinson suggested that might helpful ask the king 
speak their graces personally. third class would require 


seventeen seats it, mentioned name, were 
described 


places taken care Mr. Rose, &c. having Letters prepared 
the proper Persons seen and sent for. The Letters sent away 
those distance the moment the change, have them 
immediately order arrange and settle matters with them and return 
them back their Boroughs previous the dissolution. 


fourth category would require money but would depend 
entirely Arrangement and the Conversations Mr. some 
other Persons Consequence must have with such this class 
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are accessible’. fifth class was described adverse and 
not attempted. The sixth class included Open Boroughs, 
where seats may probably obtained with Robinson 
indicated the preliminary steps taken the case each 
borough the last class. seat Hedon noted: This 
attended sending Mr. Chaytor due time and 
having the proper manager town the moment the change.’ 
order win the two seats Devizes, Garth must 
talked the proper Arundel one seat could 


Mr. Fitzherbert, the present Member, would come again would 
the properest Person secure this again either for for both seats 
both should wished and paid for, and would the easiest 
Terms having him and the proper Agent the Moment the change. 


After the coalition ministers were dismissed and Robinson 
came town December 1783, and his fellow labourers 
entered upon even more specific questions ways and means. 
The results their deliberations are partially recorded paper 
which Robinson afterwards endorsed 


Parliamentary State Boroughs and their Situations with Remarks, 
and Mr. Pitt’s coming in, sketched out several Meetings Lord Advocate 
Dundas’s Leicester Square and wild wide Calculate the Money 
wanted for Seats but, which always disapproved and thought very wrong. 


The last clause this endorsement was probably penned the 
former secretary the treasury his declining years when 
professed new theory political morals. 1784 certainly 
could not have forgotten that had been accustomed spend 
manipulating former parliamentary elections, addition 
large sums from the secret service and other public funds, the 
two thousand pounds month which frugal king made rule 
save from his privy purse. And any methods using money 
for the purpose influencing the return members parlia- 
ment which Robinson, view his earlier practice, could 
conscientiously have disapproved and thought very wrong’ 
1784 must have caused Pitt, had adopted them, merit 
the judgement contemporary pamphleteer who said that, 
regards political corruption 


Sir Robert Walpole himself was simpleton this wonderful young 
man. There was such originality, such ingenuity, such orientality the 
manner. Sources were discovered all former exigencies 
—channels influence mysterious and unsuspected—sluices venality 
contrary all imagining—such dexterity such rare 
and refined such polished prostitution! word was 
the plus ultra this admirable science.® 


Gleam Comfort for this Distracted Empire, (1785). 
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The programme the means employed the election, 
worked out according the paper just mentioned, series 
meetings Dundas’s house, specifies number boroughs 
which seats could obtained one means another and the 
amounts that some them would likely cost. Forty-two 
seats were set down close under decisive and 
the control friends. Among these were the nine seats 
Sir James Lowther, who obtained earldom his reward. 
Thomas Pitt, too, was given peerage for his two seats Old 
Sarum. Others, like the duke Rutland, Lords Temple, Corn- 
wallis, and Weymouth, were taken into the government. 
second list sixty-nine seats were described partly accessible 
one way and part other ways which till communication can- 
not well judged This included the seven seats Edward 
Elliot, which Robinson supposed’ would cost £10,000. 
however, doubtless relieved himself part the expense when 
gave Elliot earldom. was estimated that Lord Falmouth’s 
three seats would cost £9,000 and Sir Francis Bassett’s five £12,000. 
Other seats this class would require the grant office places 
profit distinction. But, addition such patronage and 
other similar marks favour, Robinson estimated that all the 
seats this class would call for the expenditure £41,000. 

third group seats was drawn under the laconic heading 
with the amount each seat was likely cost. Two 
seats Wendover, for example, Robinson could 
had for £7,000. The borough had long been under the control 
Earl Verney, and his lordship would very likely have been 
the gainer had the plan been carried out. There tradition, 
however, that Pitt’s agents, operating directly the electors 
instead Verney, succeeded obtaining the two seats for 
John Ord and Robert Burton reduction £1,000 from the 
price quoted above. said that when the government agent 
approached was met mile from town the electors, who 
did not number more than hundred. their inquiring whence 
came, answered, From the moon’, Thereupon the electors 
asked, What news from the moon?’ The agent replied that 
had £6,000 which was ready distribute among 
This method, however, was probably not adopted many con- 
stituencies. Other seats this group were the six under the 
control Lord Mount Edgecumbe, which, judging from past 
experience, were put down likely cost all £18,000. But 
here also Pitt afterwards either increased that sum else 
obtained more favourable terms promising his lordship step 
the peerage. Robinson estimated that the seats this class 
would cost altogether less than £117,500. 


Oldfield, Representative History Great Britain, iii. 90. 
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The fourth class seats Robinson’s list would require 
money, but could only obtained means personal address 
the patrons. Naturally the patron would expect his reward 
consulted important questions, but would give his 
support, gave all, without any formal stipulation 
the way bargain. this class were the two seats the 
duke Grafton, the three Lord Spencer, and others amounting 
twenty-seven all. 

fifth class was described consisting open Boroughs 
where seats may probably obtained with Among 
these seats were Totnes, estimated cost £3,000, 
£2,500, two seats Stockbridge £6,000. all seventeen seats 
were named, the cost which was placed £35,000 more. 
Thus the elections for the 137 seats this list would probably, 
according the estimate, cost the aggregate £193,000, 
addition various promises patronage, offices, &c., say 
nothing obligations implied but not specified. This estimate, 
moreover, did not include Westminster, one the most expensive 
constituencies which the new ministers undertook contest 
and also left out account all the English counties, and all 
the Welsh and Scotch constituencies, well many English 
boroughs which was assumed that friends the adminis- 
tration would arrange matters independently. Even so, £200,000 
was small sum for one party spend parliamentary 
election those days. These estimates far towards confirming 
the guess newspaper paragrapher who wrote the Morning 
Chronicle March, immediately after the dissolution was 
proclaimed, The contests elections, the lowest compu- 
tations that can made, will certainly the cause spending 
above quarter, not half million sterling’. 

The questions naturally arise, Whence came these large sums 
money, and how were they expended? One cannot answer 
them general statements. some cases patrons were willing 
sell seats reduced rate, and even assist other contests 
from their private purses the promise the hope political 
social advancement. That this form bribery was material 
assistance Pitt and his associates evident from the fact that 
there were seventeen additions promotions the peerage 
within six months after the election 1784, say nothing 
changes the royal household and the majority those 
who received these favours had given quid pro quo the way 
political services the new ministry. Some indeed were dis- 
appointed. For instance, 1783 Pitt solicited Sir John Aubrey’s 
support and offered him place under the new government. 


The Court and City Register or, Gentleman’s Complete Annual Calendar, pp. 1-15 
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Aubrey replied that did not care for office, but would like 
peerage. Pitt, however, made him lord the treasury and 
gave him understand that his wishes would some day 
gratified. taking office Aubrey had the expense 
re-election. When parliament was dissolved few months 
not only bore the expenses his own election but 
secured well the return his brother for Wallingford much 
trouble and expense himself. But Pitt continually postponed 
the fulfilment his expectations, until 1789 gave hope 
and resigned from the Again, many aspiring poli- 
ticians were willing pay part the whole their expenses 
order that their votes the house their services other 
ways might earn consideration the distribution political 
favours. The tasks Robinson and his colleagues cases 
this sort were act intermediaries between the candidate 
and his constituency, and, when candidate was unable meet 
all the expenses himself, find the remainder. 

The men who dominated the East India Company unques- 
tionably furnished large part the money that was spent, 
though many cases they probably nominated their own 
friends when they undertook the expenses the election. 
The interest the Company the contest evident from the 
fact that Atkinson was one the most active Robinson’s 
lieutenants carrying out the plans agreed the conferences 
Dundas’s house. the notes that Robinson made concerning 
taken’ contested places Atkinson’s name 
appears more frequently than that any other person except 
George Rose, who had succeeded under Pitt the position 
which Robinson himself had held the administration North. 
regards one seat, for example, Robinson noted, Mr. Atkinson 
converse with Baring this Baring was influential 
the East India Company. another case, Mr. Atkinson 
learn Sam. Smith whether his son will stand not’. Smith, 
was likewise prominent the Company. Again, Mr. Atkinson 
learn from Macpherson [another leading member the Com- 
will undertake for Macleod and what amount’. 
Since the Company was profit the change, however, was 
doubt reasonable that its members should bear considerable 
share the expenses incidental bringing about. But the 
information hand does not enable say how much was 
spent men connected with the Company what proportion 
this amount constituted the total expenses the election. 

certain, any event, that considerable residuum 
the sum had found Pitt and his more immediate asso- 
ciates. part this may have been collected the form 

Chatham MSS., Bundle 109, the Public Record Office. 
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personal contributions from men office otherwise interested 
the success the new administration. was said that 
£25,000 was subscribed for the campaign Wilberforce York- 
shire case there should contest, and Pitt himself engaged 
asking for contributions. But was not necessary use this 
money, and the subscriptions were probably never John 
Horne Tooke, who was active supporting the government 
the Westminster election 1788, tells that 
that time assessments were collected from the holders the more 
lucrative offices. For example, lords the treasury contributed 
£200 each, lords the admiralty £150 each, that way, 
Tooke alleges, £20,000 was raised.“ But whatever may have 
been the sum raised voluntary contribution 1784, and 
however large may have been the amounts spent those who 
expected that they their friends would have seats the 
house and perhaps future honours and emoluments, certain 
that considerable part the money expended that year came 
from the treasury. have vouchers given Rose Pitt 
indicating the manner which £15,000 derived from that source 
was spent the interval between the dissolution parliament 
1784 and the end the year, though only £10,000 could 
legally issued for secret service one year.” While the quit 
rents and other colonial funds which the king had previously 
used for election expenses were now cut off, his majesty still had 
his privy purse from which had been accustomed save 
£2,000 month and send Robinson used for the same 
Then, too, may have followed the precedent set 
1780 when borrowed £40,000 his personal note from 
Drummonds’ bank meet the bills contracted Robinson and 
North the election that This debt, however, was not 
paid off until several years after 1784, that large part the 
resources were mortgaged advance. There is, indeed, 
positive evidence show that George III did 1784 supple- 
ment from his private funds the money Pitt procured from the 
treasury. But view the king’s former practice, reason- 
able presume that did, inference that strengthened 
note found among the papers the second Lord Chatham. 
This paper endorsed, ‘Mem. concerning Letters the late 
King which have been returned and the list includes Mr. Pitt’s 
Letter the King acknowledging the receipt £5,000, March 31, 


Historical MSS. Commission, Thirteenth Report, app., part vii, 141; 
Stirling, Annals Old Yorkshire House, ii. and Samuel Wilberforce 
Life William Wilberforce, 61; Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 28060, 123. 
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Moreover, was well-known custom let election debts 
run for several years after they had been contracted, and the 
case unsuccessful contest they were sometimes never paid. 
For example, John Frost, who Pitt’s pressing 
acted financial agent for Lord Hood his contest against 
Townshend Westminster 1788, brought action 1796 
recover the balance due him the admiral and his 
case which illustrates more particularly the methods used 
1784 that George Tierney. the following November 
Tierney was trying collect from Pitt the treasury’s share 
the money spent, frankly said, for bribery the borough 
Wootton Bassett. Rose had agreed that the treasury should 
contribute equal amount that which Tierney spent from 
his own resources. Tierney actually spent £2,500 before the 
contest was abandoned hopeless, and had difficulty 
reimbursing himself for the share promised from the 
The truth that Pitt’s agents seem have been more liberal 
with their promises than even the urgent necessities the case 
justified. Samuel Smith, junior, the suggestion Atkinson 
and the advice of’ the minister himself, contested seat 
Worcester. Smith ‘candidly told’ the most active local 
manager the government side that was promised support 
from the Treasury far twenty thousand pounds’. secured, 
however, the co-operation influential family previously 
opposition, and was able obtain the seat without contest 
and, therefore, without the expenditure 

These are matters detail. The point with which are 
chiefly concerned this article sufficiently clear. doubt- 
ful, view the nature the political machinery then 
use, whether 1784 the popular wish, there had been such 
consensus opinion, could have influenced the result par- 
liamentary election any considerable degree. any case, 
the facts here set forth place beyond reasonable doubt that the 
results the general election, like the results other elections 
held that period, were due influences quite different 
character. fact, the only two constituencies which was 
possible get index such popular feeling did exist 
were Yorkshire and Westminster. Had poll been demanded 
the county the result might have afforded some evidence 
the opinions large number freeholders. But the time 
between the elections 1780 and 1784 both the marquess 
Rockingham and Sir George Savile had died, and, besides these 
powerful leaders, the whigs had lost the support the Chatham 
party. The inexperienced shoulders which the mantle 
aristocratic leadership the county had fallen did not feel equal 

Chatham MS. 137. 183. 179. 
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contest with the tories, now allied with the Chathamites 
and abetted the East India Company; and they saved 
the heavy expenses incidental election that great con- 
stituency, and Wilberforce and Duncombe were returned unop- 
posed. Westminster much better opportunity gauging 
popular sentiment was afforded. This city numbered among its 
householders all the ratepayers, and these included men resident 
every part the country. But has been pointed out that 
the Westminster election 1784 was barometer doubtful 
value for ascertaining the views the people is, 
nevertheless, the best criterion have and the popular verdict, 
far was possible have one, measured this standard, 
was not favour the men who had seized the reins govern- 
ment. any case, nothing remotely resembling what now 
understand the term public played decisive part 


See article the American Historical Review, xviii. 253-74. 
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Antoinette and the 
the Heidenstam Letters 


the return the French royal family from Varennes, 
June 1791, the leaders the National Assembly, who had 
resolved keep Louis XVI his throne, offered advice the 
queen through the ministers. Some them did more; they 
entered into secret correspondence and had secret interviews 
with her, with the purely patriotic object trying influence 
her and the king, and guide their wavering steps into the paths 
the constitution. commonly believed that Barnave 
and his friends, Adrien Duport and Alexandre Lameth, were the 
leaders question was believed suspected the time— 
and the story Barnave’s interviews and correspondence with 
the queen was quickly circulated his political enemies, 
coupled with another, the falsity which has been long since 
demonstrated—that had had private talks with the queen 
the way back from Varennes. These tales were plausible 
but another common story, that was tried and condemned 
because some the correspondence with the queen was discovered 
the Tuileries, has foundation the paper which led his 
arrest and trial had nothing with the queen; was Plan’ 
supposed concerted between him and the ministers, for 
certain measures accompany the use the king’s veto the 
bill about the émigrés. his trial Barnave denied, oath, 
all knowledge this document also denied the most unequi- 
vocal manner all secret dealings with the court, and there are very 
strong reasons for believing that was speaking the But 
the story lived on, and the imaginative Madame Campan clothed 
with circumstantial details, and made popular. Apart from 
her inventions, details are few and vague. There are allusions 
the correspondence and the interviews the queen’s corre- 
spondence with Mercy and with Fersen, and one has ever 
denied that Duport and Lameth took part them. Alexandre 
Lameth, indeed, admits it, and does Théodore Lameth, his 
but while Alexandre says that Barnave was present 


may refer Life Barnave (Oxford, 1915), ii, ch. xxviii, &c., where the 
evidence discussed. 
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the interviews, Théodore emphatically denies that Barnave 
had anything with the business. The correspondence 
continued for some time after Barnave’s departure from Paris, 
and the chief incident was that the queen, the behest 
the constitutionalists, sent famous memorandum the emperor 
January 1792, with unfortunate results. Duport and Lameth 
were acting here with other constitutionalists, but certainly not 
with Barnave, for the memorandum did not represent his opinions. 
shred the correspondence has ever come light, and 
was believed have been destroyed. 

But 1913 Otto Gustav Heidenstam, author some 
works Swedish history, published book form, under the 
title Marie-Antoinette, Fersen Barnave, leur Correspon- 
dance, two series letters, from which had previously given 
extracts the Revue Paris. are not concerned with one 
series, consisting portions the letters Count Axel 
Fersen his sister Sophie, Countess Piper, selected with the view 
showing that was love with Marie-Antoinette. The 
other series purports the secret correspondence which 
have been speaking. Some English historians weight have 
accepted this correspondence genuine, and has therefore 
become necessary make somewhat minute examination 
which would considerable historical im- 
portance their view correct. will best examine 
them entirely their own merits, and without reference 
any opinions which may have been expressed for against 
them. 

During the first half the nineteenth century the composition 
historical forgeries was flourishing business, and every 
student the French Revolution aware that must look 
with caution any new documents which come from private 
sources. knows too that, where Marie-Antoinette con- 
cerned, caution must doubled, large number forged 
letters bearing her name are existence and will pre- 
tests. 

The place from which the letters come speaks strongly their 
they were discovered the library the castle 
ancient seat belonging the descendants 
sister, the Countess Piper, and there are some reasons for sup- 
posing that the correspondence between the queen and the 
constitutionalists was put into Fersen’s hands. For Decem- 
ber 1791, the queen, when writing him about her dealings with 
them, tells him that she keeping for him, for the happy time 


See the Introduction Lettres Marie-Antoinette, edited Rocheterie 
and the Marquis Beaucourt (Paris, 1895-6). 
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when shall meet again, very curious volume correspon- 
and although Fersen does not record that she gave him 
any papers when visited her February 1792, find that 
portfolio containing the Queen’s papers’ was his possession 
the following November. true that the Baron Klinckow- 
his great-nephew and the careful editor his papers, 
explains that here referring documents confided him 
the queen the time the flight Varennes also 
true that Fersen preserved the queen’s letters religiously, that 
the idea his allowing this series separated from the rest 
seems improbable. But these objections only present difficulties 
which could easily explained away. 

There are other points greatly favour the letters: they 
show minute knowledge current the advice given 
the queen is, the main, such the constitutionalists may 
reasonably supposed have offered two letters known 
genuine are the dossier. The first these draft the 
letter July the Emperor the second 
his answer. Both exist the Vienna archives, and the 
letter had not, believe, been published before 1864, 
the date which the forgery Marie-Antoinette letters prac- 
tically ceased. 

Yet even glance Heidenstam’s book warns one 
hold judgement suspense the letters show superior know- 
ledge, they also show incredible ignorance, and just this 
mixture knowledge and ignorance which one would expect 
find the work forger. great deal recondite informa- 
tion can picked old newspapers and old letters, and 
must not forgotten that the celebrated practitioner who 
produced epistles from Sappho and Lazarus, written archaic 
French, was diligent student history. also obvious 
first glance that the letters are presented unsatisfactory 
way, and further examination shows that the editing careless 
cast grave doubts the accuracy the text. will take 
this point first. 

Heidenstam had before him, the Fersen papers 
edited the Baron Klinckowstrém, model the way 
which such work should done, and his task editor was 
simple, for thus that describes his documents 


... Pautre qui porte mention Correspondance politique 
Reine, renferme correspondance Marie-Antoinette avec Barnave 
autres membres gauche constitutionnelle Assemblée Constituante 
Elle consiste quarante-quatre lettres Marie-Antoinette, non 
signées, mais dont est facile reconnaitre 


54, vi. 
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certaine, autant lettres, également sans signature, d’une écriture 
d’homme, nette, claire, bien frangaise, d’un style élégant correct. 
Celles-ci sont les réponses chacune d’elles porte numéro, 


ajouté main reine, qui renvoie celui lettre laquelle elle 
répond. (p. 3.) 


clear that, the letters being all numbered, Heidenstam 
had nothing but print them their order. His know- 
ledge the period was not extended enough enable him 
elucidate them, and had better have refrained from notes. 
Instead taking this easy course, does all can confuse 
his readers. inserts the letters running commentary 
inserts them, not chronologically, but according the subject 
gives sometimes whole letters and sometimes 
scraps which may portions letters, and thirty-six these 
letters portions are not numbered. Further, the course 
his commentary makes statements, apparently the 
authority the letters, which are not warranted anything 
which prints. is, therefore, impossible say how far 
has fulfilled his promise giving the letters ‘en leur 
(p. note). owns omitting one important document, 
copy the memorandum the emperor January 1792 
(p. 288). also owns shortening one letter (p. 214), but 
prints without marking any 

laborious work separate the letters from 
Heidenstam’s commentary, and arrange them much 
possible chronological order. The result give series 
communications from the queen from the con- 
stitutionalists; series which piecing together fragments and 
dealing out numbers will force into agreement with the forty- 
four letters and follows that either Heidenstam 
has not given the Correspondance’ found it, that his 
description does not mention the draft the queen’s letter 
Leopold and Leopold’s reply, both which are the dossier 
(pp. 74, 80), and that prints (p. 86) letter from the queen 
Monsieur, hitherto think unknown, without saying whether 
the dossier no. notice also, that while tells us, 
295, that the letters December and (i.e. 

There are also references plan for disbanding the body-guards, &c., and 
two letters the queen’s, none which are given (pp. 93, 112, 238). 

between the numbers and July, and the numbers and 
July, occurs unnumbered letter July (pp. 62, 65, 68, 71, 94). Between 
the numbers and bis, and September, and the numbers 20, and 


October, occur two unnumbered letters, one October and the other, the answer 


it, erroneously dated October (pp. 177, 181, 182, 203, 204, 201, 202), and on. 
There are two letters December, both numbered (pp. 251, 268). 
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December 1791) are the last the series from the queen’s 
correspondents, gives facsimile the beginning letter, 
supposed from Barnave, which clearly dated jeud. 
janv.’ (i.e. January 1792), and that prints the same letter 
205 without date. 

editor who treats his documents cavalier fashion 
does not inspire confidence, and the way which Heiden- 
stam deals with quotations from other works not reassuring. 
his sixty-five quotations, most them from the Fersen 
papers, have verified fifty-seven, and these only four are quite 
correct, though sixteen others are nearly so. quotes incor- 
rectly the rare instances where gives reference. adds 
words, changes words and their order, hardly ever marks 
omissions, times paraphrases. not always particular 
the source his quotations. Thus, gives passage 
from one the short notes, most often written invisible 
which the queen sent Fersen the early summer 
1792 (pp. 308-9), words which not come from these notes, 
but are reported Fersen his diary February 1792, 
message from the queen the emperor, entrusted 
This, however, nothing another misattribution. 
well known that February 1791 Lamarck was sent Metz, 
mission Bouillé, with letters from the king. 
Heidenstam tells (p. 44) that the course the preparations 
for the flight the royal family, Fersen was sent Metz with 
letter from the king, ensure Bouillé’s co-operation and 
that related the results his conversations with the general 
‘report’. His first remarks Bouillé are quoted, and 
one notices with surprise that they are almost identical with 
what Lamarck reports himself have said The 
alterations are the kind which Heidenstam usually 
makes quoting. Fersen said conclude his report with 
passage (pp. which appears free résumé Lamarck’s 
account his interviews. true that Bouillé’s relations 
with the city Metz, spoken Fersen, are not mentioned 
Lamarck, but all the rest is. 

Most Heidenstam’s misquotations seem motiveless, 
but this not always the case where Barnave concerned. 
When Fersen visited the queen Paris, February 1792, 
wrote his journal: ‘La Reine dit qu’elle voyait Alex. 
Lameth Duport, qu’ils lui disaient sans cesse,’ Now 
Heidenstam aware, every reader Fersen must be, 


Klinckowstrém, ii. 
Correspondance entre Comte Mirabeau Comte Marck, pendant les 


années 1789, 1790 1791, edited Bacourt (Paris, 1851), 240. 
ii. 
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that this the crucial passage about the queen’s interviews 
with the constitutionalists, and that Barnave’s name not 
mentioned. But quoting thus, Reine dit qu’elle 
voyait encore Lameth Duport, mais avaient perdu 
toute influence; continuaient lui dire’, &c., and 
putting note, Barnave venait partir pour Grenoble’ 
(pp. 287-8), Heidenstam has made agree with the 
Correspondance 

Among the quotations which cannot verify are parts 
two letters from the queen Fersen (pp. 38-40). They are not 
printed Klinckowstrém, who believed have pub- 
lished all the queen’s letters Fersen, and Heidenstam 
does not tell their origin. They refer circumstance 
hitherto unknown history. was before the flight 
Mercy had left France and was Brussels, from 
whence said have advised the queen par 
Fersen and other friends devoted the queen wished 
have him Paris, and they prepared letter for her send 
him, asking him return. The queen writes Fersen that she 
thinks the letter good, but does not know how convey 
Mercy, have declared, and all the world knows, that write 
one all, not even relatives’. The letter, she 
thinks, might read, sent through Montmorin the post. 
bearer will enter into more details about Mercy.’ 
She also charged Fersen explain her advisers that there 
were diplomatic difficulties about Mercy’s return, the equi- 
vocal nature his position and his relations with the new 
rulers’. But there were new this time, for the 
king’s position was not altered till his suspension, after his 
flight. Moreover, the queen was free correspondence with 
Mercy and could have written him she saw Fersen 
frequently and could have explained ‘details’ word mouth. 

She was also corresponding with Leopold, but, says 
Heidenstam, ‘she wished get letter memorandum him’, 
and wrote thus Fersen 


You can say that should very glad have memorandum 
draft letter for the emperor sent me. You will recall them the 
same time the few means have both for writing and for persuading 
brother. know very well the difficulty there establishing 
there are thousand things one can say, which one can never write. 


Heidenstam explains that there was talk sending Fersen 


Vienna, ‘to say these things which the queen could not 
write 
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curious that these two letters, devoid sense addressed 
Fersen, would fit into the Correspondance’. July 
(p. 104) the queen undertakes, the request Barnave and 
his friends, write Mercy, whose return Paris was desired, 
and she remarks that the emperor would hardly wish his repre- 
sentative return under present when member 
the diplomatic corps was allowed see the king. 
the month she had consented write Leopold July, 64), 
also the request her advisers, and they proposed send 
her memorandum, some ideas for letter (pp. 72, 102). 
Further, she speaks August her wish talk with them 
through intermediary one can say thousand things and 
explain thousand details which cannot written (pp. 111-2). 
would almost seem the two ‘letters Fersen’ had 
strayed out the ‘Correspondance’ with the wrong label 
attached them. 

But untrustworthy editing cannot hide internal proofs 
authenticity long series, and will now examine the text 
the letters. They are headed the Copie exacte 
(p. 51), and the story unfolded them this 

The queen, who makes notes the margin the letters 
(p. 54), says the first, that she resolved try and start sort 
correspondence’ with ‘celui avec lequel j’avais beaucoup 
causé course. Her own letters were returned, 
and the was write down the answers from dictation. 
Her first letter this agent, desiring him enter the 
matter with 2:1, with whose character and frankness she had 
been struck during the two days they passed together. She 
would have tried enter into communication with earlier, 
had not sent her message F., begging her not 
speak him seem think about him (pp. 
one who knows the relations between the three the time will 
amused the idea Barnave sending message the queen 
Lafayette. 

Another note the queen’s says that showed her letter 
2:1, who said, after reading it, that was formally bound 
nothing without the agreement 1:2. fetched 
and they told the agent ‘that everything which concerned 
them passed through secret committee five persons’, Duport, 
Barnave, Lameth, d’André, and Dumas; and that they 
should speak the communication this committee the same 
evening. They also mentioned larger and less confidential 


The agent, who once called the queen (p. 201), meant Jarjayes, 
the intermediary between the court and some the constitutionalists. See Life 
Barnave, ch. 
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committee, consisting the five, Lafayette, Latour-Maubourg, 
Emmery, and some others whose names the queen 
forgot. Finally, they dictated long piece advice for the 
queen, the gist which was, that the king and queen must 
rehabilitate themselves with the nation good services; i.e. 
trying make the emperor recognize the constitution and 
express friendly feelings France, and working for the 
return the princes and the émigrés. help these ends, 
mission must sent the king the comte d’Artois, and 
Mercy (pp. 55-9). 

Here must pause remark: (1) This account the 
beginning the correspondence does not agree with the queen’s 
own account, cipher letter Mercy July 1791, 
first published Arneth 1864 (and the only passage 
which Barnave directly implicated the queen). Here she 
Says 


J’ai lieu d’étre assez contente cété-la, dire des Duport, 
Lameth Barnave. J’ai dans moment-ci une espéce correspon- 
dance avec les deux derniers, que personne monde sait, méme 


leurs 


(2) would difficult persuade any one who has studied 
the relations the constituants’ the reality this com- 
mittee five. Where was Charles Lameth Why was Dumas, 
close friend, but political importance the time, and 
often away from Paris, Why was d’André, opponent 
before the king’s flight, and never friend, included? 
the larger committee, what brought the marquis Lacoste, 
means prominent member the assembly, there 
(3) The advice given the queen the plan the constitu- 
tionalists (the leaders the Assembly coalition), which was 
laid before the king and queen, much fuller form, note 
Hoc, who was commanding the Dauphin’s guard 
the time. his note (printed among the papers the Armoire 
fer the queen’s letter the emperor and the missions 
Coigny the comte d’Artois and the Abbé Louis Mercy 
are all specified. the queen really received the plan, 
sketched no. the Correspondance’, she must have been 
struck Hoc’s great mental superiority over the most 
brilliant leaders the Assembly. Further, though there are 
allusions the Correspondance’ the Coigny mission (he 
not named), there are none the Louis mission, which the 


Marie-Antoinette, Joseph und Leopold ihr Briefwechsel, edited von 
Arneth (Leipzig, 1866), pp. 

Recueil, Piéces imprimées Décret Convention nationale 
décembre 1792, premier République (Paris, 1793), ii, no. 259. 
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queen was much interested, and about which, she told 
she hoped hear the opinions the leaders the Assembly. 

now return the Correspondance’. The queen says 
another note that, she did not reply their letter, her 
correspondents sent for the agent, and two friends’ told 
him that they thought her trés légére and incapable under- 
taking anything’. Nevertheless, 2:1 sent her encouraging 
note (pp. 59-60), which she answered, and after this the corre- 
spondence went swimmingly. August find her reminding 
her advisers that she had asked ‘M. Duport’ join them, 
although his opinions were known her (p. 113), proof 
her good faith. But Duport was the committee five 
already. There is, however, second mention this 
committee. 

The queen kept the letters they were written down the 
and they are all the same hand (pp. 64-5). Several 
written the first person are clearly meant from Barnave 
alone, and part one these given facsimile 
Heidenstam, who appears think probable that the hand 


Barnave’s. The hand obviously not Barnave’s, and 


could not be. facsimile one the queen’s letters also 
given, but not being expert, can form opinion about the 
writing. 

One the first tasks the queen’s new advisers was 
persuade her write the emperor. July they promise 
that 


The Queen shall given safe and clever man execute her commission 
with her brother some ideas the letter which she address him 
will indicated her. she consents, all will ready and the man 
will gone before this week has ended (p. 102). 


The letter not mentioned again, but the draft, have 
seen, duly appears the dossier. Here have Barnave and 
his friends sending the draft secretly and arranging for the 
letter carried secretly the emperor. But was the 
leaders the Assembly coalition who urged the queen 
write Leopold, shown Hoc’s note; and, far from 
being sent secretly, the letter was carried courier Mont- 
morin’s and delivered the emperor Noailles, the French 

The Correspondance full the king’s letter accepting 
the constitution. The queen’s advisers offer send her model, 
but draft presented Montmorin accepted. shown 


Arneth, pp. 204, 206; letters and August. 
After the first letter. 


The queen Mercy, August: Arneth, Klinckowstrém, 14. 
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them, and the queen, who has given Montmorin some criti- 
cisms, asks them send her with their ideas noted the 
she will add her own, and secrecy shall observed 
(pp. 141, 150-4). Her advisers had desired that the king should 
criticize the constitution when accepting it, order that 
might proved have been the right later on, when did 
not work (p. 128); but the queen insists that the letter, 
speech, must short and dignified, they promise finally 
alter she wishes, after which she will use her influence 
get definitely decided on’. would, perhaps, have been better, 
they say, they had written draft for her first; but 
Montmorin’s ideas agreed pretty well with their own, they 
thought best allow him propose canvass’ (pp. 147, 
150, 

almost superfluous point out that the leaders the 
Assembly were particularly anxious that the king should not 
criticize the constitution when accepting it, and that Montmorin 
was different opinion. The real history the letter was 
Pellenc, who had been Mirabeau’s secretary, wrote draft 
the request Montmorin and Lamarck, and his draft was 
adopted. But the ministers, Lamarck tells Mercy, felt that 
required alterations and, they were unable agree upon 
them, gave for revision Duport and Barnave, who cut 
down and otherwise improved draft the beginning 
the amended letter among papers the Archives 
Nationales confirms Lamarck, and easy see that the final 
version adaptation Pellenc’s draft, printed among the 
papers the Armoire The queen did not know 
much about this letter, for she wrote Mercy September, 
before the matter was settled, ‘M. Mont., rather Pelin, 
had made detestable was rejected’; adding that the 
letter preferred was the leaders 

soon the constituent Assembly came end, arrange- 
ments were made for interview between the queen and her 
advisers, and was fixed for October. Unfortunately Barnave 
and his friends took alarm the number people about and 
turned back. must pass over very puzzling letter, with 
address, which the queen wrote the occasion (pp. 201-2). 
The interview was arranged again for October, and seems 
have taken place, the queen alludes October 
(pp. 204-5, 184). There were two others, October and 
December (pp. 207, 287), and these are the only ones men- 
tioned. All talk 2:1 and 1:2 soon dropped, and the 


Lamarck Mercy, and September 1791, Lamarck, cit. iii. 191, 232. 
Troisiéme Recueil, no. 189; cf. Moniteur (réimpression), ix. 655. 
Arneth, 210. 
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queen writes openly ‘M. Lameth’ and ‘M. Barnave’ 
(pp. 186, 214). Barnave was the point leaving Paris, 
and there are several allusions his intended departure. Here 
the well informed, for did mean 
home the end October and was detained illness till the 
first days January. But this information was accessible the 
public 1843, when Bérenger published the Barnave. 
One foresees from the first that when the time comes Barnave 
will advise the king veto the bill the emigrants, and will 
tell him what measures must accompany the veto; and one 
not disappointed. November sends the queen letter, 
strikingly like the afterwards found the king’s bureau, 
and the queen, reply, hopes that will communicate his 
ideas the ministers (pp. 195, 198: the letter dated 
jeudi ’). 
December the queen writes 


know that Barnave leaving immediately, and know the 
powerful reasons which have decided him. count his not forgetting 
the end our last conversation (p. 295). 


And Barnave answers January that has not forgotten 
the queen’s last words their second conversation (p. 205 and 
facsimile). After this, says Heidenstam, the correspon- 
dence ceased (p. 295). This statement, have seen, 
incorrect. 

The general impression produced all these letters one 
reasonable and docile queen, doing all that she can satisfy 
tedious and exacting advisers. Every appointment the 
ministry must made their recommendation, every public 
utterance the king they must write themselves, least 
overlook and and the queen, rule, replies gently 
their interminable harangues and manages that they shall 
name the minister and write correct the speech letter. 
Occasionally, the delight the reader, she turns little 
restive, and once there real quarrel. The king was issuing 
proclamation about emigration was his own idea and the 
queen’s, and she sends her advisers draft, hoping that will 
find favour their eyes, agrees with letter from the king 
the princes which they had themselves either composed 
inspired (13 October, pp. 207-8). The advisers are pleased 
the proclamation ‘nobly and simply’ written, will have 
great effect but some slight are needed give 
grave and sustained tone and make quite constitutional 
(14 October, 209). The proclamation and the 
alterations have not been made. Barnave and his friends are, 
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bitter reproach (18 and October, pp. 212, 215) they announce 
that they will write more the queen useless, she 
does not give them her confidence. But they will tell her the 
truth for the last time: the king being led astray the 
unworthy Montmorin, himself misguided the American 
and all will lost. Here, while they estimate 
correctly Gouverneur Morris’s ‘most complete ignorance the 
means governing suitable the French nation and our 
constitution they are not aware that Montmorin’s approaching 
retirement was more than half reluctant, and that his influence 
over the king had waned, although this must have been pretty 
well known inner political 

The queen replies with warmth (20 and October, pp. 213, 
222), but after she has wrung from her correspondents assur- 
ance that they had never intended accuse her want 
frankness, she forgives them, and the week after she writes 
again, about Segur’s acceptance the ministry and his subsequent 
refusal (pp. 191, 193). These letters, nos. and 26, are only 
dated vendredi’ and lundi’, but the allusions make 
certain that the Friday and Monday are the and October. 
which has elapsed since the queen’s last note has given rise 
some incidents, without necessitating any change the plan 
conduct (p. 226), obvious that longer interval than three 
days must meant, and Heidenstam, who does not date 
nos. and 26, naturally thinks that this the first letter after 
the quarrel. And the writer nos. and must have 
known very well what dates meant, would seem had 
here portions two Correspondances which not dovetail. 

There nearly another quarrel over the uniform the king’s 
new guard. The constitutionalists insist that the uniform must 
the three colours, and that the blue must bleu roi’, 
like that the national guard. This but all 
spoilt yellow ‘revers’, ‘the colour Coblentz’. The 
queen replies curtly, that impossible change the uniform 
again, and that since the revers not ventre 
biche’ Coblentz, can harm. This brings very 
rude letter reply, which she told that 


The greatest all dangers for the monarchy, the only one over which 
one cannot promise oneself gain the victory, the colour revers, 


morin, and has repeated often that wished retire, that will end being 
obliged so’ (Lamarck, iii. confided Gouverneur Morris that 
the real cause his leaving the ministry was that had lost their majesties’ con- 
fidence (Diary and Letters Gouverneur Morris (London, 1889), 482, November). 
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and the choice MM. Pont-l’Abbé and d’Herville [commanders the 
guard] 
and that ‘if insisted on, there nothing left hope for’. 
The queen, though she must have been used her advisers’ 
threats this time, promises what she can make the 
change quietly (pp. 262-7). 

One point her conduct which her advisers insisted was 
frequent attendance the theatre. Barnave was insatiable 
here. The terrible news the slave revolt St. Domingo 
arrives, and remarks that the queen had better the 
theatre before confirmed November, pp. 228-9). The 
queen excuses herself the news has filled her with consternation, 
she has not the heart go, would not proper becoming 
(p. 232). Barnave agrees for once; she must show herself 
public other ways tiresome that she has let the picture 
exhibition slip, but she can least visit libraries November, 
235). Eight days later returns the charge 


The news from the colonies will soon old enough not preclude 
entertainments. would best without ceremony, and the one 
which the Queen’s own taste prefers 13’, November, 256). 


Indeed Barnave’ when writes himself, free from the 
restraining hands Lameth and Duport, shows strong bent 
towards triviality. cannot even send his advice the king 
use the veto, and his programme measures, without adding 
idea taking walks the Tuileries seems very 
simple and very good’ (p. 198). 

may remark, before passing on, that when Barnave 
November advises the queen the theatre spite 
the news from St. Domingo, tells her that has persuaded 
the planters present address the king and has sent them 
one himself, though only two them know this. clear 
that the writer the letter did not know that the planters the 
Massiac Society had already presented their address 
November, and had afterwards been received the queen, 
who could hardly speak from uncontrollable 
writer the queen’s reply (pp. cannot have known 
either, some allusion must have been made. one who reads 
the planters’ address could imagine Barnave. 

The best part the Correspondance’ belongs Marie- 
Antoinette she writes better and she seldom boasts. Occasion- 
ally she holds her ground and imposes her good sense her 
advisers. Thus, they are anxious that she should write letter 

Adresse Roi; Discours leurs majestés, Des Colons frangais, 


aut a., British Museum, 936, The Gazette universelle reported the reception 
the planters some days later, without giving date. 
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the Assembly her own account, the time the accep- 
tance the constitution letter which 


will give great idea her great confidence what she 


announces, and will remain history paint and characterize Marie- 
Antoinette, 


But she pertinently reminds them 


seems besides (and far from complaining it), that 
the Assembly has always kept outside everything. would acon- 
tradiction and awkwardness part put myself forward, 


especially, she adds, the particular moment when the king 

ought the chief person (pp. 129, 134). odd that her 

advisers, steeped they must have been the theories the 

constitution, should have forgotten this; that even when 

reminded, they should continue press her: part our 
system that she [the queen] should acquire great station 
[existence], becomes her character’ (p. 142)—and that only 
her own firmness should have saved her from taking improper 
step. 

The letters Barnave’ and his friends are remarkable for 
the absence any ‘esprit’, and their unskilled pens repeat and 
dilate and pile climaxes, from which they have extricate 
themselves best they may. one rhapsody the queen’s 


position they forget what they have just said, and read 
98: 


The Queen has excited profound resentment, but she has suffered, 
and the French are very near being interested soon they think 
themselves avenged. The Queen has, above all, one advantage: 
that she has done very little hoodwink the public her true opinions 


she has always been regarded enemy, she has, speak, made 
open war, 


And 99, the same letter 


Has not she queen] already known this brilliant popularity 
public opinion has changed, least has never gone far indifference, 


and when the heart has not grown cold, always possible bring 
back. 


q 

But they are not always rhapsodical; they can descend 
somewhat vulgar familiarity, when they encourage the 
one must have done one’s bit [‘il faut avoir mis part’] 
(p. 114). 

They have only two methods enforcing advice, terror 
and bragging. give one two examples. After relating 
anecdote how Brissac, the ill-chosen commander-in-chief 
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the king’s new guard, told patriot— very agreeable young 
man’ too—that would better off Coblentz, Barnave’ 
exclaims 


This the story that told! There are hundreds like it, there are 
thousands. Thus will the monarchy crumble away, which might just 
easily raised again words, smiles, added clear intuition 
which one would find possible doubt (p. 228). 


July the three write themselves 


men who know the revolution, who alone can dominate it, whose counsels 
are sure because they are disinterested, and who can trusted because 
they have too much frankness and pride their souls for any one ever 
obliged repent having given them his confidence (pp. 


August they say 


This goal can only missed uncertainty [your] resolutions 
our own are invariable, they are sufficient save France and the 
monarchy. Isolated they can more (p. 110). 


October they are pleased with the queen, and tell her 


Nevertheless, all that might doubtful already accomplished 
with strong and persevering will, the succession effects which remain 
follow certain the order nature and the succession day 
and night (p. 190). 


And fustian like this which attributed three the 
ablest members the constituent Assembly one great orator 
and debater, famous for close reasoning and clear expression, 
who could not write note without turning his sentences prettily 
another, thinker with more than touch genius, whose 
reports and speeches stir the reader to-day their enthusiasm 
and their deep humanity another, least gifted the three, yet 
reputed the best tactician the Assembly, good and 
careful speaker, and writer who, dull, never wrote nonsense. 

Again, all three were gentlemen courtesy was ingrained 
Barnave, whose manners difficult position captivated the 
royal family; Duport was notoriously pleasant and genial 
Lameth had all the graces courtier. And are asked 
believe that these three could write rudely lady, queen 
For some these letters are very rude. mere memorandum 
for exalted person might unceremonious, but soon 
anything like direct address was made, certain ceremony 
became obligatory. was highly disrespectful begin letter, 
time too short and too much occupied for 
possible answer the Queen’s note detail’; say, ‘If 
the King’s conduct good, will venture answer for that 
the next legislature’ (pp. 105, 142); again, Ainsi 
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sept heures demie nous nous rendrons, avec personne 
qui nous remis billet, chez Reine’ (p. 205), when Nous 
aurons nous rendre auprés was 
required. 

Nothing but the too common habit despising the leaders 
the Revolution could blind any one who reads these letters 
attentively their improbability. They not all equally bad, 
and here and there are passages which may have been taken 
from genuine letters the time. instance, there note 
explaining why the veto should not used the bill about 
the non-juring clergy (p. 250), which can hardly have been 
composed the writers the rest the Correspondance 
Curiously enough, the defence the bill, superficially specious 
and radically dishonest, does not represent the opinion the 
constitutionalists the measure. 

The writers, have said, are possessed good deal 
minute and accurate information but they not know how 
use it. Thus, true that September there was 
foolish and easily quieted disturbance one theatre per- 
formance Richard Lion (p. But the insigni- 
ficant occurrence passed unnoticed amid the universal rejoicing 
the acceptance the constitution, and though might have 
found place police report, was not worth mentioning 
serious letter great political occasion. 

Again, quite recondite piece information that the 
ministry the interior was offered Germain Garnier 
November 1791. But when Barnave’ writes that the appoint- 
ment will very popular’ (p. 197, cf. 239), the words 
not apply Garnier, whose nomination would have left the 
public cold, but Cahier Gerville, whose appointment, made 
after Garnier had refused, really was popular. 

the way which the writers use knowledge betrays them, 
they are betrayed still more their surprising ignorance, for 
Barnave and his friends, here presented, are not only dull and 
stupid, but ill-informed about their own past history, their own 
opinions, the usages the Assembly, and the common political 
language the day; ill-informed, even, about the provisions 
important bill Barnave’s, which had just carried 
through the Assembly after severe struggle. would require 
small book point out all the errors, contradictions, improba- 
bilities, and absurdities this Correspondance 

See Feuille Jour, September 1791, 671. 

e.g. 148. The constitutionalists must have known that the king never took 


the president’s place when came the Assembly. chair was always placed for 
him beside the president. 


161. They could not have written the king ‘le souverain’; the root 
the quarrel between them and the court was that they regarded the nation and 
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The letters were evidently written glorify Marie-Antoinette. 
not the queen other letters that meet with here, not 
the Marie-Antoinette know, with her touching sadness, her 
plausible excuses, her pride and generosity, her quick engaging 
outbursts and they were genuine, they could only alter our 
estimate her character for the worse. certain, from her 
own written words, that all the while she was dealing with the 
constitutionalists she was playing with them, trying lull them 
into false security order prevent their joining with the 


not the king ‘le souverain’. They did not use the word the loose way that 
do, 

and his friends could not have written the queen Sep- 
tember, touching Barnave’s own colonial bill September, that the relations 
between commerce and the colonies partly put under the exclusive authority 
the Whereas article the bill says: The National Legislative Assembly 
France] shall legislate exclusively, with the king’s sanction, the external 
the Colonies. consequence will make: The laws which regulate 
the relations the Colonies,’ &c. All that was put under ‘the exclusive 
authority the king’ was the laws the status the slaves and the political status 
the half-breeds and free negroes art. iii provides that these laws shall made 
the colonial assemblies and submitted directly the king’s sanction, without 
having pass the legislative assembly (Moniteur, ix. 771). 

184. The queen, Austrian though she was, could not have written 
Croix 

215. October they complain the letter which the King notified 
his acceptance [of the constitution] the States Holland, which the papers’. 
Any one the political world must have known that the king notified his acceptance 
acircular letter Powers. (See Montmorin’s report October, Moniteur, 
294-5.) 

219. the same letter they remark that Montmorin, ‘at moment when 
disorder was its height, got that letter, ridiculous its exaggeration, written 
foreign Courts’. The letter April 1791, here referred to, was written 
Montmorin the king’s name ambassadors and ministers France foreign 
courts, order declare the king’s adherence the principles the Revolution, 
and contradict statements that was not free agent. The party led 
Barnave and the Lameths succeeded forcing the king and Montmorin into taking 
this step, sorely against their will; and the ridiculous letter’ (which was submitted 
the diplomatic committee the Assembly) represented Barnave’s opinions 
thoroughly that was supposed, though erroneously, have written for Mont- 
morin. (See Moniteur, viii. 213 and for the circumstances, Life Barnave, ii. 

243 (cf. pp. 236-7 and 278). The constitutionalists are exercised about the 
They think that the king’s brothers forfeit their right the regency 
refusing return France when summoned the Assembly, the duke willleave 
the country, establish his right the regency returning when summoned, and 
acquire ‘an alarming influence’. But this how the memorandum the emperor 
January 1792 speaks what they [the émigrés] wish insinuate 
about d’Orléans, one only needs have spent three days Paris know what 
contempt has fallen into; nobody thinks making anything him’ (Arneth, 
277). 

pp. 243-4 (cf. 278). They are also much alarmed about the national guards 
under arms, seeing them element civil war, able the first signal offer 
army the republicans. the princes were back, all these dangers would dis- 
appear, the army would become the only public force, and there would further 
chance distressing events.’ Considering that the constitutionalists general, 
and Barnave particular, believed the national guard the great bulwark 
liberty and preserver order, these remarks are peculiarly unfortunate. 
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extreme party using them means tiding over the difficult 
time before the Powers could persuaded interfere France 
and upset the abhorred constitution. The more she complied 
with their advice the more she deceived them, and the political 

sagacity claimed for her the strength such treacherous 

compliance not admirable trait. Let hope that the 
truth worse than have hitherto believed it, for best 
dark page her history. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Emperor Leo and Vardan the Turk 


THE story told Genesius about the prophecies the monk 
Philomelium Vardan, who 803 rebelled against Nicephorus 
and his three followers, Leo the Armenian, afterwards Leo 
Michael Amorium, afterwards Michael II, and Thomas 
Gaziura, commonly called the well known; and 
though serious historian can accept historical fact, 
attempts have been made extract information the early 
careers these three men from it. The object this paper 
show that the case Leo there was real connexion between 
him and Vardan, and that the position assigned him the 
story may well accepted correct. the contemporary 
life the hermit Joannicius (d. 846) Peter the monk find 
mention certain Bryenes the Turk’, whom Leo 
was while the parallel life Sabas described 
without record his parentage, and Leo 
called his Now the identity the Turk’ can hardly 
doubt, for Theophanes recording the insurrection 
Bryenes was therefore Vardan’s son. may indeed objected 
that according the Continuator Theophanes Vardan after 
his fall made all his sons enter and son his 
could not therefore senator; but, even the Continuator 
were better authority than fact is, men who retired into 
monasteries for political reasons often left them when circum- 
stances changed, and the deaths Nicephorus and Stauracius 
made further seclusion unnecessary for the family Vardan, 
even accept the story the hagiographers with its prophecy 
literally suppose that Bryenes was senator before Leo’s 

remains consider what was the relationship between 
Bryenes and Leo. The word generally means 

ed. Bonn. ch. (Acta Sanctorum, Nov. ii. 392). 


The title may have been added Sabas without authority (see below, 257, 
note 7); but, Bryenes had been monk, would probably have been stated. 
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‘cousin’, but sometimes ‘nephew’, while (more 
usually means nephew’, and certain instance 
its use for ‘cousin’ given the lexicons. Words 
relationship this time were however often used with different 
meanings (e.g. and Latin nepos), and, Leo was 
nephew Bryenes, must have been Vardan’s grandson, 
which chronology makes unlikely. Moreover, Sabas not only 
makes Leo Bryenes, but also Bryenes 
Leo, and therefore, two men cannot another’s nephews, 
are compelled take the word mean Ac- 
cordingly, Leo was first cousin Bryenes, must have been 
nephew either Vardan himself his wife and 
was therefore natural that should hold the position Vardan’s 
army which assigned him the story told Genesius, 
though would very unsafe argue from this that Michael 
and Thomas were also serving under Vardan. The exact form 
the relationship cannot determined. father called 
which represents Vard’, and two brothers might 
very well bear these two kindred names, though Leo might 
equally well have been son Vardan’s sister nephew 
Domnica. Vardan, his name shows, was, like Leo and 
large proportion the military leaders the time, 
Armenian, and hardly necessary say that the surname 
does not mean that was really Turk, though, 
the case the name applied Leo IV, may mean 
that had Turkish (probably Chazar) blood his veins. 


The Materials for the Reign Robert Normandy 


commonly called Robert the Magnificent or, for 
good reason, Robert the Devil, one the less known 
figures the series Norman dukes. His reign was brief and 
left few records, and was naturally overshadowed that 
his more famous son, yet shall never understand the Normandy 
the Conqueror’s time without some acquaintance with the 
period immediately preceding. The modern are scanty 
and unsatisfactory, and while the extant evidence does not 
permit full adequate narrative, they can replaced only 
when the available material has been more fully utilized and more 


very likely that Sabas had authority except Peter; but even this 
case his version shows that uses for ‘cousin’, and therefore understood 
that sense. 


Cont. Theoph., Script. Hist. Byz. (Bonn) xxx. 336. 


See, besides the older histories Normandy, Palgrave, History Normandy 
and England, iii. 141-90; Freeman, Conquest (1877), Stenton, 
William the Conqueror, pp. 
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carefully sifted. this direction the publication critical 
edition William Jumiéges has last provided the necessary 
point departure.” 

The fundamental account is, course, the sixth book the 
the events therein For many episodes this our 
only contemporary authority, that especially important 
fix its value checking the points where have other 
evidence, well supplement its meagre outline informa- 
tion found elsewhere. the narrative side the contemporary 
material fragmentary and scattered, consisting the bare 
mention Robert’s accession and death the annals, and 
disconnected references the hagiographical literature. The 
dates Robert’s accession August 1027) and death (1-3 July 
are fixed the aid the local necrologies; the pilgrimage 
mentioned contemporaries like Ralph and the 
latio The Vita Herluini speaks his relations 
with Gilbert the Translatio Beati Nicasii places 
him and his followers Rouen December Hugh 
Flavigny describes his reliance upon the counsel Richard 
Saint-Vannes. The most interesting these writers the author 
the Miracula Wulframni, monk Saint-Wandrille who wrote 
shortly after 1053 and who characterizes Robert follows 


Hic autem Rotbertus acer animo prudens priores suos virtute 
quidem potentia exequavit sed pravorum consultui, utpote primevo 
flore constitutus, equo amplius attendens regnum quod florens 
susceperat multis debilitavit. non multo post, celesti respectus 
gratia bona que inerat illi natura consilii iutus, resipuit eos 
quorum pravitate recto deviaverat suo consilio atque familiaritate 
sequestravit sueque iugo potentie versa vice fortiter oppressit 
libertatem que decebat vindicavit atque ita propter preteritorum 


Guillaume Jumiéges, Gesta Normannorum Ducum, ed. Marx (Rouen, 1914). 
Cf. ante, pp. 150-3. 

vi. ‘quorum actus partim intuitu partim veracium relatu 

Pfister sur Vie Robert Pieux, 216, n.), who does not, 
however, meet difficulties chronology connected with the date Richard 
death, particularly the irreconcilable elements the dates the ducal charters this 
period. Cf. Prévost, Mémoires notes, Unfortunately the two dated char- 
ters Robert, neither which original, are not decisive his accession, that 
for Cerisy (see list below, no. placing November 1032 his fifth year, and that for 
Montivilliers (no. 17) placing January 1035 his eighth. 

Historiens France, xxiii. 420, 487, 579. Ordericus, 179, gives July. 

Ed. Prou, 108. Robert not mentioned Ralph’s life St. William 
Dijon, who died Fécamp 1031: Migne, Patrologia, 720. 

Analecta Bollandiana, xxiii. 269. 

Migne, cl. 697, 699 Armitage Robinson, Gilbert Crispin, pp. 87, 90. Cf. Robert’s 
relations with Serlo Geoffrey Malaterra, Historia Sicula, 

Migne, clxii. 1165 

Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, viii. cf. infra, 17. 

D’Achery, Spicilegium (Paris, 1723), ii. Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum Ordinis 
Benedicti (Venice, iii. 353. 
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ignorantiam profectus Hierosolimam profunde penituit. Sed redeundo 
malignorum perpessus insidias, qui equum (quod iam experti erant) 
verebantur imperium, veneficio, didicimus, apud urbem Niceam occubuit 
ibique intra sanctam civitatis illius basilicam (quod nulli alii mortalium 
concessum est) honorifica donari sepultura promeruit. Verum vir tantus 
non pravorum tantum malignitate quam divino, credi fas est, iudicio 


decessit, qui iam unus eorum effectus erat quibus, apostolus conqueritur, 
dignus non erat mundus. 


Here the characterization fuller than William Jumiéges,” 
but the fundamental agreement striking and shows the view 
his character which prevailed among ecclesiastical writers. 
The very phrase pravorum recurs William and, 
substantially, charter Abbot Gradulf Saint-Wandrille, 


shortly after 1035, who saw occasion for redressing the balance 


Quam filius eius illo tercius regno Robertus, etate 
perversorum consilio depravatus, supradicto sancto 
fessori. Quo defuncto presentibus sublato, filioque illius succedente 
regni honore paterno, ego abbas Gradulfus, diu dampnum tam grave 
perpessus, &c. 

Such phrases, taken conjunction with the troubles with 
Archbishop Robert and Bishop Hugh Bayeux described 
William Jumiéges, show plainly that there was strong 
reaction against the church the beginning Robert’s reign, 
reaction afterwards ascribed evil counsellors and covered 
the all-sufficing merit the duke’s pilgrimage and 
The facts were evidently too flagrant ignored William 
Jumiéges, favourable his narrative the ducal house 
not until the time Wace could they entirely passed over. 
The story that Richard III was poisoned Robert may 
some way connected with the misdeeds this period. these 
years should probably referred the troubles between the duke 
and his barons described Hugh Flavigny his curious 
account the diabolical machinations Ermenaldus the Breton, 
whom Richard Saint-Vannes carried off Verdun after 
re-establishing peace Normandy, but who returned and 

Lot, critiques sur Abbaye Saint-Wandrille (Paris, 1913), 61. 

Robert’s end cf. Translatio Analecta Bollandiana, xxiii. 269. 

Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, viii. 401 ‘Inflammatur princeps 
adversus optimates, fiunt discidia, excitantur iurgia, uno intestino bello tota de- 
bachatur Normannia’. information accessible him the east France, 
Hugh had opportunity become acquainted with Norman traditions during his visit 
Normandy 1096 (ibid. 369, 393 f., 399, 407, 475, 482) his presence Normandy 
proved exchange between St. Bénigne and St. Stephen’s which attests 


(Archives the Calvados, 1847) and charter May 1096 which drafted 
(original the library Bayeux Revue catholique Normandie, 283). 
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means the wager battle secured the condemnation several 
Norman leaders the duke’s hands. 

The next set authorities consists the interpolators 
William Jumiéges. The first group interpolations, assigned 
Marx monk St. Stephen’s Caen writing under 
Robert Curthose, comprises two episodes (c. illustrating 
that the smith Beauvais and that 
the poor knight, and (c. 11) the story Robert’s magnificence 
Constantinople, exemplified the mule shod with gold 
and the fire fed with nuts. source cited for the last 
these, which was probably, shall see, the common property 
the period; but the earlier episodes are recounted the 
express authority Isembert, chaplain the duke and later 
abbot Holy Trinity that they have contemporary 
value. The additions Ordericus, made before 1109, are confined 
fuller account the family Belléme, for which could 
draw the local traditions the his Historia 
Ecclesiastica adds certain further details respecting the reign 
the founding Cerisy (ed. Prévost, ii. the reconciliation 
the duke Gilbert Brionne and the house Géré (ii. 25) 
the banishment Osmund Drengot (ii. 53); the death Dreux, 
count the Vexin, the pilgrimage (ii. 102, iii. 224f.); and 
fuller account the relations the duke King Henry 
including the grant the Vexin (iii. 223 f.). 

If, Stubbs thought Orderic’s contemporary 
William Malmesbury made use William Jumiéges, has 
confirmatory value where the two accounts agree, the 
mention the duke’s aid King Henry his tears and gifts 
the Holy The Malmesbury chronicler adds the 
rumour that the pilgrimage was undertaken atonement for 
the poisoning Richard III; the name the follower guilty 
Robert’s death, Radulfus cognomento the guardian- 
ship the king France; and, very brief form, the story 
Arlette fully developed Wace, including her dream and 
the omen attending the Conqueror’s birth.” 

subsequent writers much the most important Wace, 
who gives full narrative the reign which repeated 
Benoit Sainte-More and the later vernacular chroniclers and 
has been used without discrimination modern writers. The 


referre solitus erat duce Rodberto Isembertus, primum quidem eius 
capellanus, postmodum vero sancti Audoeni monachus, extremum abbas sancte 
Trinitatis.’ 

also gives the name the commander the fleet, Rabel, 11. See infra, 
267 and 41. 

Gesta Regum, xxi, citing the text, Further investigation desirable 
this point. 


pp. 211, 227. pp. 211, 285. 
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question Wace’s sources, first seriously attacked 
requires more thorough treatment upon the basis 
the more abundant material and the more critical editions 
now available. His close dependence William Jumiéges 
was clearly demonstrated that must not 
used independent authority the portions which they 
agree. several points, however, the reign Robert, Wace 
offers material not found William, partly way 
amplification, the account the visit Henry and the 
campaigns land and sea against the Bretons, partly the 
form new episodes. These the foundation Cerisy 
(ed. Andresen, lines the poor knight the 
clerk who died joy the duke’s gift the smith 
Beauvais the stories Arlette and the 
Conqueror’s infancy the investiture William 
the king France and the guardianship Alan Britanny 
and the full narrative the pilgrimage 
Something the substance the history the reign, well 
much its colour, depends upon the acceptance rejection 
these elements Wace’s poem. 

professional rhymester writing more than century and 
quarter after Robert’s death does not inspire confidence 
historical authority unless the sources his information can 
definitely traced, task which was long considered unnecessary 
trés-mince intérét, dont véritable réponse satisferait 
bien mal curiosité: peu tout monde.’ Such 
vague conclusions are not, however, accord with the trend 
more recent investigation, especially since the publication 
Bédier’s studies the medieval epic, and the comfortable 
monde’ earlier belief has many instances been 
replaced particular individuals monasteries. Can anything 
this sort accomplished the case Wace? The answer 
easy accept emendation Gaston Paris line 3,239, 
where, speaking the duke’s chamberlain Tosteins who brought 
back Cerisy the relics procured Jerusalem, says, 


par mere sis aiues. 


This does not make sense, nor does the reading MS. which 


has If, however, accept and emend the first 
pronoun, have 


par mere mis aiues, 


Ueber die Quellen des Roman Rou (Leipzig, 1867). appears from the account 
the four sons William Belléme (lines 2,461 ff.) that Wace used the interpolations 
Ordericus. Cf. analysis, pp. 51-3. 

Histoire littéraire (Paris, 1862), 269. Romania, ix. 526 ff. (1880). 
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which perfectly intelligible and makes Tosteins the grandfather 
Wace. this admitted, the whole narrative the pil- 
grimage, well some the personal episodes, would come 
from one the duke’s companions the journey, not directly, 
for Wace could not have known grandfather grown manhood 
1035, but through the poet’s mother. 

some instances the source can further identified. Thus for 
the two stories Robert’s generosity now have the authority 
the Abbot That the poor knight Wace repro- 
duces closely, that the smith Beauvais abbreviates but 
the inference that knew them this form strengthened 
their probable connexion with Caen, where was lisant. 
the other hand, the account Robert’s magnificence the 
Byzantine court cannot derived wholly from the interpola- 
tion William Jumiéges, which says nothing the cloaks 
used the Normans seats and left the emperor’s presence. 
this respect the Latin text agrees better with the saga 
Sigurd Jerusalem-farer, one the many forms which Gaston 
Paris has traced the story through medieval 
this point Wace touches the broader stream popular tradition. 

another portion his narrative find definite and 
verifiable local source information. noteworthy that 
this part his work Wace gives prominence Robert’s special 
foundation, the abbey St. Vigor Cerisy. Whereas Ordericus 
and Robert Torigni barely mention its revival this 
Wace describes the privileges granted the establishment 
Robert, the sending the relics thither the chamberlain 
Tosteins, and the gifts made early the Conqueror’s reign 
Alfred the Giant upon entering the monastery. Here can 
test his statements extant The abbey’s jurisdic- 
tion described follows 


2,309 tel franchise lur dunat, 
Cume ducs terre ad: 
rap, homicide, arsun. 


These are not specified the ducal charter, but there abundant 
evidence that such were the crimes regularly included the grant 


Supra, 260 and 18. 

Marx assumes, Guillaume Jumiéges, xxii. 

Sur Episode Narbonne, Romania, ix. 515-46 (1880). Cf. Riant, 
Les Scandinaves Terre Sainte, pp. 196 ff. 

Ordericus, ii. Robert Torigni, ed. Delisle, ii. William Jumiéges, 
ed. Marx, pp. 252, 255. Cf. Wace, Chronique ascendante, line 213. 

Monasticon, vii. 1,073 incomplete Moustier, Neustria Pia, 431. For 
the abbey’s possessions, see the sommaire des Archives Manche, series 
the index Longnon, Pouillés Province Rouen; and Farcy, Abbayes Prieurés 
Diocése Bayeux (Laval, 1887), pp. ff. 
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ducal consuetudines which there 


Concerning the 
gifts Alfred the Giant Wace more definite 


3,593 Une vile, Luvres out nun, 
Qui ert garantisun, 
tuz les apartenemenz, 
Taisie 
Fist cunfermer Ceresie. 


Alfred’s charter enumerates likewise ‘totam terram meam 
Leporibus etiam totam terram quam Walterus presbiter 
tenebat villa que dicitur and know that these 
places, the barony Liévres and the churches Tessy-sur-Vire 
and Saint-Laurent-sur-Mer, were part the abbey’s domain. 
Specific detail this sort could obtained only from the monks 
Cerisy, through whom also would come the history the 
relics brought Tosteins, case hesitate identify him 
ancestor the poet. Wace had course ample opportunity 
converse with monks from Cerisy Bayeux and the court 
Henry from whom they secured several charters but there 
can little doubt that visited the abbey itself, which locates 
exactly (lines between Coutances and Bayeux, three 
leagues from particularly was the natural 
route between Caen and his native the special 
foundation Robert this monastery would the natural 
repository tradition with respect him, Fécamp was for 
his father and and Cerisy may well the source 
other elements Wace’s narrative which cannot distin- 
guished the absence any remains the local historiography. 

Our confidence the general credibility Wace’s account 
further strengthened the confirmation other chronicles 
particular statements his which are not found William 
Jumiéges. Thus the death Robert poison mentioned 
and that Count Drogo Ordericus. Ordericus 
also relates the visit Henry Easter, the grant the Vexin, 
and the guardianship Alan 


Ante, xxiii. 504, xxiv. 210; American Historical Review, xiv. 461 

For later example the confirmation Wace local documentary evidence, 
compare the account Grimoud Plessis (lines with the charter the 
Bayeux Livre noir, no. and the inquest the Historiens France, xxiii. 699 

See Bédier, Richard Normandie dans les Chansons Geste,in Romanic Review, 
113-24 (1910), and Les Légendes épiques, iv. 1-18, 389, 406. For Wace’s own 
sojourn Fécamp and use its local traditions, see 2,246, 2,994, 6,781-918, and 
lines 1,356-9 Andresen, and cf. Gaston Paris, Romania, ix. 597, 610. 

Mabillon, Acta, iii. 353. Gesta Regum, 211. 

102; 223-5. Whether Wace and Ordericus are entirely independent 
matter which needs investigation. 
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There remains the question how far the chroniclers are con- 
firmed and supplemented documentary evidence. Any study 
such material must provisional, until the early Norman 
charters shall have been collected and critically tested monastery 
monastery, after the admirable example set Ferdinand 
Lot the case Saint-Wandrille. Meanwhile rough list 
such charters Robert have come notice may serve 
useful purpose. the absence chronological data the list 
arranged religious establishments; grants his reign 
attested confirmed Robert are included, but not charters 


AvRANCHES cathedral. Grants enumerated notice Bishop John. 
Pigeon, Avranches (Coutances, 1888), ii. 667, from modern copy. 

Bec. Consents grant Abbot Herluin, 1034-5. Mabillon, 
Annales Ordinis Benedicti (Lucca, 1739), iv. Prévost, Mémoires 
Notes pour servir Histoire Département Eure (Evreux, 1862-9), 

Foundation charter the monastery Saint- 
Vigor, November 1032. Vidimus 1269-1313, Archives Nationales, 
JJ. 62, no. 96; 1351, 340%; Cartulaire Normandie 
(MS. Rouen, 1235), Pia, 431; Monasticon, vii. 1073, 
from Norman rolls Henry Delisle, normand, no. 768. 

Saint-Etienne. Confirms grants his predecessors Nor- 
mandy. Subsequent death St. William 1031. Deville, Analyse 
ancien Cartulaire Etienne Caen (Evreux, 1905), 33. 

Saint-Taurin. Gift mentioned no. 10. 

Comprehensive enumeration his gifts the abbey, 
1032-5. Witnessed follows: +Signum Rotberti Normannorum ducis. 
+Signum Willelmi filii eius. +Signum domni Rotberti archiepiscopi. 
+Signum Rotberti episcopi. Signum Gingoloiarchiepiscopi. Signum domni 
+Signum +Signum Gradulfi abbatis. 
+Signum Rainerii abbatis. +Signum Durandi 
Isemberti abbatis. +Signum Edwardi regis. Signum Balduini comitis. 
Signum Ingelranni comitis. Signum Gisleberti comitis. Signum Negelli. 
Signum Osberti senscali (?) +Signum Unfredi vetuli. Signum Richardi 
vicecomitis. Signum Gozilini vicecomitis. Signum Turstini vicecomitis. 
Signum Aymonis vicecomitis. Signum Toroldi constabilarii. 

Original Musée the distillery no. bis. 
Unpublished; the extracts Roque, Histoire Maison 
court, iii. iv. 1,323, seem from this charter. The attestation 
Edward the Confessor king throws some doubt the document. 

Fuller and more suspicious form no. with identical 
witnesses. Pretended original, Musée, no. bis. Unpublished. 

Charter notifying agreement between the abbey and 
Hugh, bishop Bayeux, with reference Argences. witnesses 
dated Fécamp die Cene dominice que habita est anno idus 
aprilis’, ie. 1028 1034. Bibliothéque Nationale, Collection Moreau, 
xxi. from lost cartulary the twelfth century. 
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Charter concerning the restoration Argences the 
abbey. Extract Delisle, Histoire Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte, 
no. 10, from modern copy the Archives the Seine-Inférieure. 

10. Charter exchanging Saint-Taurin Evreux for Montivil- 
liers dependency Fécamp. Marténe and Durand, Thesaurus Anec- 
dotorum, 154. Cf. nos. and 17. 

11. Adds his authority his father’s charter August 
1027 1498 and 1532, and Cartulary Archives the 
Seine-Inférieure, ff. 

12. Subscribes charter Dreux, count Amiens, 1031-5. 
Gallia Christiana, xi. instr. 10; Neustria Pia, Soehnée, Catalogue 
des Actes Henri no. 37. 

13. charter Roger Montgomery. Original 
Archives the copies, MS. Lat. 5424, MS. 
Lat. 1245, 175. See further Loth, Histoire Abbaye Saint- 

Grants Virville. Loth, 204. 

14. General privilege. Original Archives 
the Manche, 14990 (early copy 14991). Mémoires 
Agriculture viii. 252 (1879) Round, Calendar, no. 704. 

15. Grant one-half-of Guernsey and other 
specified lands. Original Archives the Manche, vidimus 
Archives Nationales, JJ. 66, no. 1496 cartulary library Avranches, 
26. _Mémoires Société des Antiquaires Normandie, xii. 111 
Round, no. 705; Delisle, Saint-Sauveur, piéces, no. (extract only, from 
cartulary) Dupont, Cotentin (Caen, 1870), 463 

16. together with Archbishop Robert 
1037) and others, charter Edward the Confessor king granting 
the abbey St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall. Cartulary, Delisle, 
Saint-Sauveur, piéces, no. Round, Calendar, no. 708. Robert’s name 
does not appear the text printed the Monasticon, vii. 989, ipso 
autographo’, and reproduced Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, iv. 251. 
Edward’s title has generally been considered render this charter question- 
able (cf. Freeman, Norman Conquest, ii. 527 see, however, no. for 
Fécamp and infra, 267. 

17. Foundation charter the nunnery, with detailed 
enumeration possessions. Given Fécamp January 1035. Copies 
Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Lat. 1245, ff. 112,252; Archives the 
Seine-Inférieure, 2068. Gallia Christiana, xi. instr. 326, from vidimus. 

18. Consents foundation abbey. Gallia Christiana, xi. 
instr. 199. 

19. Attests confused notice donation the hermit Peter. 
Prévost, Eure, iii. 169, from cartulary Archives the Eure (H. 711). 

20. Notice gift Toutainville abbey illo anno quo 
perrexit comes Robertus Ierusalem’. Gallia Christiana, xi. instr. 200; 
Delisle, Saint-Sauveur, piéces, no. (from cartulary). 

21. Roven cathedral. Charter restoration issued conjointly with 
Archbishop Robert. Cartulary (MS. Rouen, 1193), vidimus 
Archives the Seine-Inférieure, 3680; cf. [Pommeraye,] Histoire 
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cathédrale Rouen (Rouen, 1686), 568, where another form 
this charter also mentioned. 

22. Roven. Trinité. Confirms the foundation the abbey and 
enumerates its possessions, 1030. Cartulaire Abbaye Sainte- 
Trinité, ed. Deville, no. Gallia Christiana, xi. instr. Neustria Pia, 
412; Pommeraye, Histoire Abbaye Sainte-Catherine, 73. 

23-6. Attests four grants the monastery. 
Cartulaire, nos. 24. 

27. Roven, Saint-Amand. Confirms foundation. Vidimus Philip 
the Fair, 1313, Archives the Seine-Inférieure, and Archives 
Nationales, JJ. 49, no. 47; cartulary Archives the Seine-Inférieure, 
Pommeraye, Histoire Saint-Amand, 76; Roque, Histoire 
Maison iv. 2224 Monasticon, vii. 1100, from 
Norman rolls Henry The relation this charter no. 22, which 
closely resembles, and the confusion respecting the beginnings 
St. Amand, requires investigation. 

28. Roven, Saint-Ouen. Adds his confirmation that his father 
charter Enna Christi hoc signum predictus comes 
Rotbertus cum suis episcopis atque militibus, scilicet Nigello, Osberno 
dapifero, atque aliis nobilibus manu sua’ (breaks off). Pretended original, 
with duplicate omitting Robert’s confirmation, Archives the Seine- 
Inférieure copy the Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Lat. 5423, 124v. 

29. Grant the church Arques, and its 
dependencies, 1031-2. Round, Calendar, no. 1422; Lot, Etudes critiques 
sur Abbaye Saint-Wandrille, no. (from cartulary Archives the 
Seine-Inférieure). 

30. General confirmation, 1032-5. Lot, Etudes, 
no. 14, where the various copies and editions are given. 

31. Sells his sister Mentioned charter 
Adeliz for Trinité Caen. Cartulary Bibliothéque Nationale 
(MS. lat. 5650), Delisle, Saint-Sauveur, piéces, no. 34; Round, 
Calendar, no. 


Not more than three these documents are originals 
charters issued Robert himself, that diplomatic study 
possible. clear that there was ducal not only 
find signature chancellor chaplain, but the varieties 
style and substance point plainly local authorship. 


The grant Saint-James Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire mentioned the Conqueror’s 
charter 1067 (Prou and Vidier, Les Chartes Saint-Bénoit, 203), which was 
ascribed Duke Robert Stapleton (Magni Rotuli, xci), should probably 
assigned his uncle, Archbishop Robert. 

Thus the duke calls himself Ego Robertus Normannorum comes’ (no. 
Robertus gratia Dei dux princeps (no. 4): Rotbertus 
filius secundi Dei Northmannorum ducis ipse per gratiam Dei princeps 
dux Northmannorum (no. Robertus nutu Dei Northmannorum (no. 
Robertus gratia Dei dux (no. 9); ‘ego Robertus comes filius 
magni Richardi gratia Dei dux princeps Normannorum’ (no. 15; ef. no. 
divina auctoritate Normannorum dux rector’ (no. 17); Robertus 
divina ordinante providentia Normannorum dux rector’ (nos. 22, 27); ‘ego 
Rodbertus gratia Dei consul dux Normannorum’ (no. 29); Robertus disposi- 
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only the charters for Cerisy and Montivilliers are exactly dated, 
most general way the duke’s progress throughout Normandy. 
The lists witnesses, however, are sufficiently full give 
some notion his which four elements can 
distinguished. First come the higher clergy, including regularly 
the duke’s uncle, Archbishop Robert, commonly three four 
bishops, and less frequently certain abbots prelates from beyond 
Normandy appear occasionally, such the archbishop Dol 
(no. and Odilo Cluny (no. 29). The great lords Normandy 
and the adjacent lands come next count Ponthieu, 
Baldwin Flanders, Gilbert Brionne, William Arques, 
Mauger Corbeil, Humphrey ‘de Rabel, 
doubtless the commander the and two occasions 
(nos. 30), spite his tender years, the duke’s son William. 
this group possible also trace the princes who took 
refuge the Norman court King Henry qui tune temporibus 
profugus habebatur supradicta terra’ (no. 29; cf. no. 12) 
and the ethelings Edward and Alfred, who appear no. with 
and Alureth fratris E.’, and 
no. with signum Hetwardi, signum while Edward 
alone found king nos.6 and 16—a style which can ex- 
plained only rejecting these charters, least their present 
form, admitting that assumed the royal title during the 
lifetime Canute. compared with their importance the 
succeeding reign the group household officers small and 
ill-defined, comprising the seneschal who generally 
appears well the list but not always with this title, the 
constable Turold, who found the very end two apparent 
originals (nos. 15), and Robert (no. 15; ef. Round, 
no. 709); the chamberlains and chaplains mentioned else- 
where not appear among the witnesses. Probably some 


cione divina Normannorum princeps’ 30). the attestation appears 
Robertus princeps Normannorum gracia Dei (no. signum Rotberti 
(no. 22); ‘signum Rotberti Normannorum ducis’ (no. 6); 
Roberti comitis ducis Normannorum (no. 30). 

Probably Galeran Meulan, no. 27. his difficultics with Robert, see 
Neustria Pia, 320. 

Nos. 13, 30. See the interpolation Ordericus William ed. 
Marx, 155. Wace (lines 2,795, 2,805) calls him Tavel. 

American Historical Review, xiv. 471. 

ed. Marx, 156. Anfredus likewise appears dapifer no. 29. Gislebertus 
senescallus’ Cartulaire Trinité, no. may not ducal Cf. Vernon 
Harcourt, His Grace the Steward, 

William Jumiéges, 107; Wace, line 3,237. Radulfus camerarius filius 
mentioned no. 20. 

Isembert, William Jumiéges, 108; Ernaldus, American Historical 
Review, xiv. 471, 124 (full text Archaeologia, xxvii. 26). 
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those who sign without title are also members the household. 
the end come the vicomtes, ordinarily without designation 
districts, and attaining one case (no. 15) the number seven. 
some instances, that the well-known Neal Saint- 
Sauveur, vicomte the plain that they too may 
attest without title. 

Whether Robert’s reign was marked any acts legislation, 
either secular ecclesiastical, impossible say. The first 
Norman provincial council which have mention not 
earlier than and the earliest formulation ducal custom 
comes from the sons the Nevertheless, 
certain canons the council Lillebonne (1080) refer the 
practice Robert’s time the basis customary and 
respecting cemeteries the reference specific incline 
Tardif the opinion that some actual document the period 
conditions Robert’s reign often furnished the norm for that 


The Date the Grand Assize 


OnE the chief problems yet unsolved concerning the legal 
reforms Henry the date the Grand Assize. far 
know, the first mention Glanvill’s work, the 
chronicles and records the reign are all silent the subject. 
Seventeen years ago discussed letter the 
Yorkshire fine which had just been published the Pipe Roll 
Society (vol. xxiii). Its date was October 1197, and mentioned 
that the ‘tenant’ had put himself ‘in magna assisa domini Regis 
Windlesores recognoscendum utrum ipse maius ius haberet’, 
There has now been brought light Mr. Farrer’s 
Yorkshire Charters, vol. (1915), no. 1220, another Yorkshire 
fine, which earlier date, October 1182, and which 
the text found the Bridlington this fine the 
phrase occurs, unde predicti canonici posuerunt assisam 
Windlesor’ utrum illi predictus Thomas maius ius 
terram illam This confirms the discovery that the 
Grand Assize was also known the assize Windsor, and 

whom see Delisle, Saint-Sauveur, pp. piéces, nos. 1-16. 

Bessin, Concilia Rotomagensis Provinciae, 39. the date this council 
and all questions concerning early Norman legislation, see Tardif, Etude sur les 
Sources Droit normand (Rouen, 1911), Ante, xxiii. 502-8. 

11, 13, 48, Layettes Trésor des Chartes, 25. Cf. Ordericus, ii. 318-23. 

Op. cit. 40. 

January 1899, 113. 


English abstract will found Lancaster’s Chart. Bridlington Priory 
(1912), 41. 
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seems the earliest mention that assize found yet 
any record, and indeed its earliest dated mention. important 
observe both documents the phrase ius’, which 
corresponds exactly with Glanvill’s version the writ, viz. uter 
litigantium maius ius habeat terra petita’. The mention 
Windsor, pointed out 1899, suggests that the Grand 
Assize had its origin great council, like the assize North- 
ampton. The presumption confirmed the words Glanvill 
that the king granted ‘de consilio procerum’. This would 
rather point the great Windsor councils April 1170, October 
1175, and April 1179. these the last occasion would have 
been peculiarly suitable, closely identified was with great 
legal changes. The comparison the passages Hoveden (ii. 89, 
190) the councils Northampton (1176) and Windsor (1179) 
will favour this conclusion. interesting note that this 
conclusion would confirm Stubbs’s suggestion 

Unfortunately are unable discover the date which the Great 
Assize was this were known, would probably found 


coincide with one the periods which great changes were made 
the judicial 


The date have suggested for the Grand Assize is, course, 

only tentative, but, should commend itself, would synchronize 

very interesting manner with the advent Glanvill power. 


The Authorship the Lanercost Chronicle 


THE question the authorship the Lanercost Chronicle has 


discussed some length Joseph Stevenson the preface 


his edition the chronicle (1839), and more recently the 
Rev. James Wilson his introduction Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
translation (1913). Both writers relied solely internal evidence 
Stevenson gives convincing reasons for attributing the chronicle 
Minorite Dr. Wilson gives equally convincing reasons 
for attributing the canons Lanercost. Each, however, 
fails rebut even weaken the arguments the opposite 
side. attempt (pp. explain away the 
passage about the episcopal visitation Lanercost Finita 
praedicatione, visitationem suam prosecutus est, qua coacti 
sumus novellas constitutiones recipere,’ 106) rests mis- 
conception the procedure episcopal visitation re- 
ligious house, and implies failure appreciate the independence 
episcopal control enjoyed houses the mendicant orders. 
Dr. Wilson contents himself with making some general observa- 


Const. Hist. Engl., 163. 
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tions against the theory Minorite authorship, declaring that 
‘it requires robust faith predicate the mendicant friar 
knowledge Beda, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Justin Martyr, 
faith write that sentence. 

The fact that both these writers are right their positive 
conclusions, and both wrong their negative conclusions. The 
chronicle have Franciscan chronicle adapted and 
interpolated canon canons The internal 
evidence for this statement copious and the external 
evidence slight but conclusive. 

The external evidence supplied the Register the Grey 
Friars London, and will found Monumenta Franciscana, 
539-40, and Mr. Kingsford’s Grey Friars London (British 
Society Franciscan Studies, vol. vi), 196. quote from the 
latter. Under the heading Nomina illorum qui fuerunt Fratres 


Minores, quondam terreni seculo habitu sunt [sic] occurs 
the following passage 


Frater Iohannes, quondam Rex frater Henricus, quondam 
Rex Ciprie frater Antonius, quondam Rex quibus habetur 
chronicis fratris Ricardi Dunelmo, lib. viij, 

Frater Iohannes, Rex quo chronicis predictis, 
lib. vii, 

Frater Rex Saxonie. Frater Alphurnus, Rex Arragonie. 
Frater Alphonsus, Rex Beluarie. quibus eisdem chronicis. 


Mr. Kingsford notes: Nothing seems known this 
writer but the material here quoted from his chronicle appears 
derived from the Liber Conformitatum Bartholomew 
Pisa’. This does not apply the mysterious Rex Saxonie 
who only mentioned here and the Lanercost Chronicle, 
both cases without name. The latter gives (pp. detailed 
account his entry into the Franciscan Order, and refers his 
young wife, daughter the King Norway’, his two sons, 
and his wife’s uncle, the archbishop. The chronicler states that 
had the story from native the country, vir nobilis reli- 
giosus sanctus eminenter who knew the king his 
lifetime, and eventually buried him thirteen years after his entry 
into the order. probable, Mr. Kingsford suggests, that 
the Rex Saxonie’ identical with the Alzacie Saxonia 
(i.e. Holsatiae) who mentioned the next page the Grey 
Friars’ Register, i.e. with Adolphus John IV, count Holstein, 
who became Friar Minor 1240, leaving young wife and two 
His wife appears have been Helwig, daughter Bernard, 


Compare Mr. Craster’s conclusions, ante, xxix. 557-9. 
Chronica Saxoniae, Mon. Germ., Script., There seems 
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count Lippe, and the archbishop-to have been her brother, 
Gerard, archbishop Bremen, who died But the 
point which concerns present the mention the nameless 
the Lanercost Chronicle and the chronicles 
Friar Richard Durham. 

The Grey Friars’ Register gives detailed reference for the 
Rex Saxonie eisdem Chronicis’. For the other 
royal Minorites detailed references are given— lib. viij, 9’, 
and lib. vii, 4’. 

The Lanercost Chronicle still preserves evidences having 
been divided into books, though the division into chapters has 
disappeared. Book vii begins the printed edition with 
the words: huius opusculi incisionem capitaneis 
fidei legum inchoare covers the period from 
1216 1273. Book viii begins with the words: 
Octavam huius operis partem quasi nostrae aetatis quietem 
novo rege covers the years 1273-95. Book 
begins 171, with the marginal note, explicit liber 
octavus, incipit nonus, and the words: ‘Iam nonam huius 
operis incisionem tam animum quam stylum applicantes, quae 
ratione amovendi fastidii inchoatione novi seculi novum 
exigit condere There sign tenth book. 

look vain Book viii the Lanercost Chronicle for 
the names the Minorite kings for which the London Grey 
Chronicle. But later the Lanercost Chronicle (p. 285) 
the note: rege Arragoniae, aliis regibus filiis regum 
intrantibus eundem ordinem, habetur supra There 
nothing about under the year 1292 (which falls Book viii) 
the passage has been omitted reviser who did not belong 
the Franciscan Order, and was not particularly interested its 
history. Friar John, king the Jerusalemites, for whom are 
referred Richard Durham, lib. vii, mentioned without 
name Book vii the Lanercost Chronicle (p. anno 1226) 
obscure passage which comes between the account the 
death St. Francis and the history the Rex Saxoniae’. The 
obscurity the passage probably again due unintelligent 
attempt compression the part the reviser. 

There doubt that the lost original which formed the 
foundation the Lanercost Chronicle existed the beginning 
the sixteenth century, and was known among the London 


unfortunate hiatus this chronicle, and the beginning the account Adolphus 
John missing. The title ‘rex Saxoniae’ was very loosely used: applied 
William Count Holland the Annals Essenbek, 1256; Mon. Germ., Script. 
xxix. 226. 


Art vérifier les Dates, 11. xvi. 277 (ed. 1819). Cf. Mon. Germ., Script., xxiii. 197. 
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Grey Friars the chronicles Friar Richard Durham. 
Internal evidence shows that the work which went under Friar 
Richard’s name was revised canons Lanercost, who inserted 
much, omitted and abbreviated unknown quantity. 

The Lanercost Chronicle ends 1346, and there some 
evidence that the whole the period was included the chroni- 
cles Richard Durham. Not only does the description 
the battle Neville’s Cross, with the account the part played 
the ferociously patriotic Franciscan bishop (pp. 350-1) 
among many other suggest Minorite origin, but the 
Grey Friars’ Register contains passage not expressly attributed 
Richard Durham, but clearly taken from near the end 


the Lanercost Chronicle. The passage the Grey Friars’ Register, 
pp. runs 


Alius erat frater Philippus, filius Regis Hungarie, qui 1285 
apud Neapolim Natali domini cum magnis solempniis intrauit 
ordinem fratrum minorum. Nam dominus Robertus predictus, germanus 
Sancti Ludowici episcopi, qui tunc erat Rex Sicilie, predicauit missa, 
vxor sua domina Sanxia, soror predicti Philippi, prandio personaliter 
ministrauit. 

The Lanercost Chronicle, 285, has 


anno [1335] die Natalis Domini, dominus Philippus, filius 
heres regis Arragoniae, germanus dominae Sanxiae reginae Siciliae, 
indutus erat frater Minor conventu Neapolis, cum magnis solemniis, 


domino Roberto rege Siciliae praedicante missa indutionis domina 
regina Sanxia ministrante 


assume, think are justified assuming, that the 
chronicles Friar Richard Durham ended 1346, does not 
follow that the whole work was written compiled him. 
examination the Lanercost Chronicle between 1201 and 1346 
proves that was based the work two friars, whose per- 
sonality, style, and conception history are different that 
would take far more careful revision than the Lanercost canon 


Allusions the Friars Minor will found pp. 193, 194, 202, 206, 231, 235, 
245-6, 246, 252-3, 258, 264 (bis), 265, 266, 271, 275, 281, 285, 296-7, 350. 
The most conclusive perhaps 265: anno (1329) obtinuerunt fratres 
Scotti vicarium quemdam Generalis Ministri, fratribus Angliae totaliter sunt 
The writer does not even mention the order which refers: assumes 
that Minores will understood. Mr. Craster’s view that ‘from 1297 the chronicle 
mainly, not entirely, the product Lanercost canons’ untenable. There 
seems remarkably little Lanercost interpolation this part. fact, 
the last obvious Lanercost insertion that relating the death Henry Burgh, 
prior Lanercost, 1315 (p. 232). inclined believe that all the earlier 
Lanercost insertions were culled from the note-books Prior Henry. what period 
they were added remains doubtful. 

Sancia was daughter James Arragon, king Majorca. Her elder brother, 
James, entered the Franciscan Order before 1334 (Anal. Franc. iii. 508). Philip 
Majorca, see Barthol. Pisa, Lib. Conform. 349 (ed. Quaracchi); Bull. Franc. 
490, vi. 76; Tocco, Quistione della 299. 
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bestowed obliterate the distinction. The first friar wrote 
the chronicle from 1201 1297 shows penchant for unusual 
words, such ephebi (e.g. 33), Albanacti (e.g. 190); 
frequently introduces personal reminiscences, narrationes, exem- 
pla. The second friar begins 1298 and continues the end 
far more severe historian, with knowledge siege 
operations this part original documents take the place 
narrationes, and allusions the writer himself are very 
more likely that the chronicle passed under the name 
the original author than under that the continuator. Friar 
Richard Durham was probably the writer whose work ended 
1297. 

possible fix more accurately the period which the 
chronicle was written, establish the main facts the author’s life, 
and identify him with any known friar? The entry under 
1279 was written during the lifetime William Fraser, 
bishop Glasgow, who died August 1297; the same 
entry was written after 1285, there reference 
the successor William Wickwane, archbishop York, 
John Romain, who was elected October 1285, and con- 
secrated the pope February 1286. Even later than this 
there evidence that the events were not entered the chronicle 
the year which they occurred. The author recording the 
accession each pope notes the same time the duration 
his reign. Thus under 1287: Post Honorium creatus papa 
Nicholaus quartus sedit annis quatuor, mense uno, diebus 
This was written after April 1292. Under 1291 
mentions the death Nicholas IV, and notes that there was 
vacancy for ‘three years and more’. should have said 
years and more but clear that the entry was not made 
till after July 1294. Under 1294 notes the election and 
abdication Celestine and the election Benedict de’ Gaetani 
who ‘iam dictus est Bonefacius octavus’. The length his 
reign not mentioned; the author was writing during his 
pontificate. 

the earlier years the chronicle there are references 
events which occurred long afterwards. clear from the 
writer’s mention the provinces the Franciscan Order 
(p. 32,7 1226) that wrote after the year 1263, when 
the number provinces was increased from the 
General Chapter Pisa. The allusion (anno 1215) 
the death Manfred shows that was writing after 1267. 
Under the year 1233 the author mentions the capture 
Thomas Galloway, and says that Thomas was handed over 

mentions being Berwick 1312: 221. 
viginti quatuor must scribe’s error for triginta quatuor. 
VOL. XXXI.—NO. 
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John Balliol the latter’s marriage with Dervorguila, and that 
remained prisoner Barnard Castle usque decrepitam 
aetatis (p. 42). His release was demanded Edward 1285 
(p. 116) not clear whether was released then, whether 
was the octogenarian whom Anthony Bek set free when 
seized Barnard Castle 1296 (p. 177). any case the entry 
under 1233 must have been written somewhere near 1285. 
may also doubted whether the reference under the year 1260 
(p. 69) the foundation Balliol College was written before 1282. 
The allusions subsequent events are too numerous and too 
intimately intertwined the narrative justify the supposition 
later revision. There evidence, too, that the author did 
not revise; learnt incident which occurred year 
which had already written up, did not back and insert 
the year which belonged, but inserted under the year 
which was then engaged. Thus appends his history 
1289 account miraculous incident Milan (which 
heard from Scottish students who were the time passing through 
Milan their way Bologna), and prefaces with the remark 
may add here something that ought properly have been 
placed the beginning this eighth part [i.e. A.D. 1274], since 
happened that time, but had not received notice 
time (p. 132). 

Among the authorities used Martin Troppau: com- 
pare the account the comet 1264 (p. 73) and Clement 
(p. 75) with Martin’s Chronicle (Mon. Germ., Script., xx, 441) 
and clear from comparison the passages Gregory 
and Innocent the two chronicles (Lanercost, pp. 92, 
Martin Troppau, 442) that our author used the edition 
Martin which went down 1276. 

The evidence points that part the chronicle which ends 
1297, and which identify with the chronicle Richard 
Durham, having been begun not earlier than 1280 and finished 
1297. The author tells good deal about himself, incidentally. 
witnessed the effects the famine 1257 (p. men- 
tions that 1265 was Newcastle-on-Tyne praesens tunc 
aderam This may perhaps imply that was not yet 
friar. buried Nicholas Moffet, bishop elect Glasgow, 
ecclesia sua Tinigham (p. 53; probably Tyninghame 
House, East Lothian); was probably priest and friar 
Haddington this time. Among his informants were 
noble who fought Lewes, royalist who fought Evesham, 
‘man who was accustomed probe the secrets’ Simon 
Montfort and his wife (p. 40), the Franciscan confessor Queen 
Margaret Scotland, Hugh the Franciscan bishop Byblus, 


The subsequent items this year are clearly Lanercost additions. 
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noble who attended behalf the king England the 
conference ‘Cambrun’ (p. 169: Cambrai? January 1296). 
dined with Robert Coquina, bishop Durham 1284), and 
was intimately acquainted with Euphemia, countess Dunbar, 
and Patrick her son 1289)—was perhaps confessor the former 
(pp. 54, 82-3). was Newcastle 1285 (p. 119), Carlisle 
1292 (144-5), and resident the Franciscan friary Berwick 
1296 (p. seems have had first-hand knowledge 
all the Franciscan houses the Custody Newcastle (except 
Dundee), namely Newcastle, Richmond, Hartlepool, Carlisle, Ber- 
wick, Roxburgh, Haddington, Dumfries. the other hand, his 
knowledge Franciscan houses the south is, with one exception, 
second-hand. Thus knew events Bristol from Bristol 
friar “who came our congregation’. The one exception 
Oxford. 

The author had been Oxford. Speaking the image 
the Virgin which had influenced St. Edmund Canterbury, 
says, quam saepe una cum tota universitate vidimus (p. 36). 
When was Clearly some time after 1260. Fran- 
ciscan who knew Oxford about 1260 could not have said that 
Adam Marsh died the same year Grosseteste, i.e. 1253 (p. 58). 
The mistake the more curious the author another place 
the track the correct date 1261 writes, Londoniis 
die tertia comperiunt magistrum theologiae, fratrem Willelmum 
Mideltoun, Parisius obdormisse, alterum consimilem officio 
Oxoniae finem fatalem The General Chapter Nar- 
bonne 1260 ordered masses said for the souls William 
Middleton and Adam Under the year 1266 mentions 
that, Prince Edward took with him crusade (1270) Friar 
William Hedley, lector the Friars Minor but 
Friar William was probably native Durham Northumber- 
land. Most the references Oxford fall between 1280 and 
1290: event recorded under 1285 but occurring four years 
earlier (p. 118); the heroic death the sometime guardian 
the Oxford friary Tripoli (1289), and the account the pay- 
ment debt during his term office (p. 130); miracle 
St. Francis through the intervention Friar Minor 1290 
(p. 136). But apart from his knowledge the Oxford Franciscans 
the author singularly well acquainted with the inner history 
the foundation Balliol College. does not talk, like the 
Chronicle Melrose (which sometimes uses authority), 
John Balliol’s love scholars; knows that the main- 
tenance scholars Oxford was imposed John Balliol 


part penance inflicted Walter Kirkham, bishop 
Durham. 


Archiv, Franc. Hist. 
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Sed episcopus, erectis animis, ita sagaciter fugitivum filium reduxit 
sinum, solemniter ostium Dunelmensis ecclesiae, inspectante 
omni populo, manu antistitis vapularetur, summam certae susten- 
tationis scholaribus Oxoniae studentibus assignaret perpetuo continuan- 
dam (p. 


was not till 1282 that Dervorguila took steps make the 
endowment the college permanent one, and she employed 
her agent this work Friar Richard Slickburn Sleckburn, 
whose activities can traced the college deeds between 1284 
and 1287. these years coincide with the period when Richard 
Durham was most closely connected with Oxford, the question 
arises whether can identified with Dervorguila’s agent. 
Sleckburn, though geographically Northumberland, was politi- 
cally situated outlying portion the Palatinate. The author 
the Lanercost Chronicle speaks with reverence Dervorguila, 
but terms which not imply, though they not exclude, 
personal acquaintance. There evidence any foundation 
for the tradition that Richard Slickburn was Dervorguila’s 
confessor. is, however, not improbable that among the some 
hundred and twenty friars belonging the northern custody 
there were two Richards born the Palatinate Durham, and 
closely connected with Oxford between 1280 and 1290. 


Another line investigation which suggested itself may 
indicated, though led definite results. There seemed 
least prima facie case for inquiring whether the author the 
last part the Lanercost Chronicle might identified with 
Thomas Otterburn. The last part the Lanercost Chronicle 
ends 1346, and was probably written about that time, certainly 
English Friar Minor the Scottish border. Friar Thomas 
Otterbourn, was licensed hear confessions the 
archdeaconry Durham Thomas Gray, his pro- 
logue the Scalacronica, describing vision 1355, and written 
probably few years later, mentions with special honour the 
chronicles Thomas Otreburn, mestre diuinite del 
ordre Frers Menours’. unlikely that there should have 
been two English Friars Minor the Scottish border writing 
chronicles about the sametime. was natural that Sir Thomas 
Gray should know and value highly chronicle (i.e. the original 
the Lanercost Chronicle) which recorded the benefactions his 
ancestors the Grey Friars Berwick. The chronicle printed 
under the name Thomas Otterbourne Hearne, and 
apparently first ascribed him Stow, though written 

may noted that the author suppresses the name John Balliol this 


passage—perhaps spare the feelings surviving relatives. 
Register Ric. Bury, ed. Kitchin (Surtees Soc., 1910), 28. 
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north country man, bears traces having been the work 
Franciscan, and goes down 1420, fully half being devoted 
the reigns Richard II, Henry IV, and Henry 

That the prima facie case. But Hearne’s Otterbourne cannot 
ruled out court simply the ground its late date, 
because notes anonymous manuscript the work 
ending 1360: incerti autoris Bruto usque 
a.d. 1360. Nacto olim otio tumultu this not 
fragment but complete first recension, might Sir 
Thomas Gray’s Thomas Otterburn, but this would imply that 
there are good many interpolations the earlier half the 
chronicle printed Hearne. Thus there are references the 
fifteenth century pp. 42-3, 62, 

The attempt compare the three chronicles labours under 
special difficulties. Only one them (Hearne’s Otterbourne) 
printed full the others one (Scalacronica) French, the 
other (Lanercost Chronicle) exists only altered, abbreviated, 
and interpolated version. There nothing suggest that 
Hearne’s Otterbourne and the latter part the Lanercost 
Chronicle were the same hand. Otterbourne and the Scala- 
cronica give almost the same list authorities: Galfridus Arthur, 
Bede, William Malmesbury, Henry Huntingdon, Roger 
Hoveden, Higden’s Polychronicon; these the Scalacronica 
adds Gildas, Marianus Scotus (who also referred Otter- 
bourne, 84), and John Tynemouth. have failed 
to. find any evidence direct borrowing the part the 
Scalacronica from Otterbourne. 

comparison between the Lanercost Chronicle and Scala- 
cronica gives equally inconclusive results. Two the rhyming 
verses about Boniface VIII quoted Lanercost (p. 176), 


nomen habe, benedic, benefac, benedick 
Aut haec perverte, maledic, malefac, maledick, 


occur Scalacronica (p. 135), but they are also found Rishanger, 
Walsingham, Higden, and others, and all these agree with Gray 
(against Lanercost) reading ‘A’ for Ex’ and for 
and applying the lines wrongly Benedict X1. 

The account the conversation between King John and the 
legates 1211 the Scalacronica not taken from Lanercost 
but from the Annals from which Lanercost also 
appears have drawn. And Sir Thomas Gray has reference 
the arrangement about Berwick which follows immediately 

Index Brit. Script., 485. 
more correct version: thus Scalacronica says the promulgation the 
sentence was entrusted Scotland the bishops St. Andrews and Glasgow, which 


more likely than the bishops Rochester and Salisbury, the Waverley annalist 
has it. 
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the Lanercost Chronicle (p. Lanercost and Scalacronica 
mention the fall the bridge Berwick owing flood (1294), 
but the details differ. Both emphasize the connexion between 
the Scots’ attack Carlisle (26 March) and Edward’s advance 
Berwick (28 March) 1296: Lanercost Chron., 162, 
adverso rex Angliae contra Scotos vexilla apud Berwike direxit 
Scalacronica, 122 (transl. 15), the Scots arderent suburbe 
Cardoil, assistrent. roy Edward, ceo avoit oy, 
trey devaunt Berewik.’ Gray’s brief account the claimant 
the throne 1318 (Scalacronica, probably derived 
from Higden (viii. 308); but both Gray and Lanercost (p. 236) 
bring the incident into connexion with addiction 
mechanical arts and such vulgar amusements rowing. Gray’s 
mention the Ragman les endentures del obeisaunz dez 
seignours Descoce, pendauntz, hom appelloit Ragman’ 
(p. 155)—may imply areminiscence the explanation the word 
Ragman Lanercost (p. 261) propter multa sigilla dependentia 
Ragman vocabatur’. But this one the passages where the 
Scalacronica more nearly resembles Hearne’s Otterbourne ‘litera 
quae vocatur Ragman cum sigillis homagio facto nobili regi 
Edwardo (p. 144). All these instances are entirely inconclusive. 
not unlikely that some one better acquainted with the details 
Anglo-Scottish border history might discover more conclusive 
instances, but such exist, they would probably have been 
brought light Joseph Stevenson, who edited both chronicles, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, who translated them. 

worthy note that Sir Thomas Gray his prologue gives 
Thomas Otterburn very peculiar position. mentioned 
with especial honour the supporter the ladder, which was 
give the prisoner access the masterpieces history, but 
not one the primary authorities whom the Scalacronica 
based. These were (besides the Bible and gest 
Troy Geoffrey Monmouth and Gildas; Bede; Higden’s 
Polychronicon with the chronicles William Malmesbury, 
Henry Huntingdon, Roger Hoveden, Marianus Scotus the 
Historia Aurea vikeir These represent the 
first four steps the ladder; the fifth has with future 
events. And there is’, said the Sibyl, the Cordelier whom you 
see holding the ladder, Thomas Otreburn, master divinity 
and the Order Friars Minor, who concerned himself with the 
chronicles this isle, that peradventure you can attend 
continually the properties the said steps the said ladder, 
then search the chronicles the said Thomas, which will show 
you the right clear that Gray knew the chronicles 
Friar Thomas Otterburn, but did not intend use them 
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primary authority but rather model summary. This may 
explain why difficult prove any direct indebtedness 
the Scalacronica either Hearne’s Otterbourne the Laner- 
cost Chronicle, but does not help decide which, either, 
divinite del ordre Frers must admitted that 
the succinct narrative Hearne’s Thomas Otterbourne down 
1360 would much better model for summary than the 
more rambling Lanercost Chronicle. 

The only definite conclusion can come that the original 
the Lanercost Chronicle was known the Grey Friars 
London the beginning the sixteenth century the Chronica 
Fratris Ricardi Dunelmo, and was probably their library. 


The English the Gironde 1592-3 


the last war the League the district Bordeaux was 
saved for Henry Navarre Marshal but the neigh- 
bouring ports St. Sebastian and Pasajes were used the 
Spaniards for fitting out their vessels, and the easy water-way 
the Gironde tempted them assist the leaguers. The town 
Blaye the north shore had revolted the league, and 
the request Henry IV, Elizabeth authorized the 
maintenance English vessels the two years 
previously Matignon had allowed English ships with their guns 
the river Bordeaux. But was the defection 
Jean Paul d’Esparbey Lussan, the governor Blaye, which 
rendered the help England native 


maréschal est gouverneur Guyenne province fort grande, 
laquelle beaucoup ligueurs. Toutesfoys parlement, ville qui est 
principale, tiennent pour roy; [il infinies aultres bonnes villes faisant ordi- 
nairement guerre les unes aux aultres’: State Papers, France, Record Office, 
vol. 28. This description was made the Vicomte Turyn the autumn 1592. 

See below, letter The following letters are printed from the Foreign State 
Papers the Record Office, with the exception two which are taken from the 
Cecil MSS. Hatfield House. 

For avoiding attacks English shipping the river Bordeaux Monsieur 
Lussan, the French king moved her majesty furnish six vessels war for six 
months: save time and expenses Houghton (farmer the imposts) undertook 
defray the charges. The council desired that there should risk, and the king 
promised that the cost would repaid collection Bordeaux: State Papers, 
Domestic, Eliz., vol. ii, November 1592. 

Marquis Villars est arrivé Espagne: s’est embarqué Blaye sur navire 
Lussan. Vous pouvez voir par comme led. Lussan est affectionné service 
Roy. Comme vous escrit, les forces d’Espagne passent par terre France 
sans doubte celles mer yront aussy riviére Bordeaux, vos forces 
State Papers, France, vol. 27. 
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Bayonne, who was the confidence both Matignon and 
Lord Burghley, went England assist the dispatch the 
small expedition. Matignon was determined attack the town 
Blaye, but the king sent him with instructions 
win over Lussan persuasion possible. Accordingly, Lussan 
was offered garrison 300 men and the governorship Blaye, 
well position for his son the royal army, would 
recognize Henry but Lussan persisted demanding extrava- 
gant bribes for his loyalty. entered into alliance with 
Spain and armed some boats, with which patrolled the Gironde. 
Matignon wrote the admiral the Flanders fleet, who was 
Rochelle, asking for help attack the Spaniards who intended 
enter the Gironde himself would furnish three war ships 
and two small galleys. The next step was entice suspected 
out the Chateau Ha. Roquelaure received 
Merville and gave him letters from the king ordering him hand 
over the castle the marshal. Merville complied, and Matignon 
established his own garrison under Frontenac the Ha. 
Matignon could now give his undivided attention Lussan.’ 
Towards the close the Flanders ships and the English 
were the river ready blockade and Matignon attacked 
the same time The count Roche, Matignon’s 
son, led storming party and apparently drove the outlying 
defenders, for Matignon, seeing that Lussan was closely confined 
the walls Blaye, settled down siege. Lussan was man 
resource, and besides strongly fortifying his position managed 
communicate with other leaguers. Accordingly Castelnau, the 
governor Marmande, collected 800 men and placed them 
numerous boats. They started from Preignac and arrived safely 
the junction the Garonne and the Dordogne, where the 
English vessels were guard, but very few made good their 
entrance for the relief troops attacked 
the town and fought with great vigour, and made large breach 
that was dangerous for the defenders try repair it: 
partly hidden the smoke the marshal’s troops crossed the 
ditch and Blaye seemed likely won. this point 
Roche was wounded, was thought mortally, and his officers 
abandoned the attack see him carried place safety. 


Roquelaure was Maitre Garderobe and one the council war. 
The other castell [of Bordeaux] called Chasteau wher the great seneschal 
Mons. Marville remaineth man suspect.’ See the ‘State Gascoyne and Guyenne’, 
paper perhaps drawn the ambassador Unton, either the very end 1591 
early 1592: State Papers, France, vol. 27. 

Lussan gouvernour ther Blaye], man suspecte, and enemye par- 
ticular the mareschal’: ibid. 
See below, letter III. Letters IV. Letter 
Letter Cailliére, Histoire Matignon, ed. 1661, pp. 321 seq. 
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couple months later, April 1593, sixteen Spanish 
vessels appeared off the Gironde attack the forces Matignon. 
The wind being their favour they encountered the English 
ships near Bec d’Ambés, and means set fire 
two them; the English, however, sank three Spaniards.” 
Matignon, who saw that the English were outmatched, brought 
twelve guns the river’s bank and played upon the Spaniards 
with good effect. The Histoire Matignon and the Bordeaux 
archives agree saying that had not acted, the English 
fleet would have run great risk being totally defeated. 
The English ships went Bordeaux repair damages and 
tend their Not much activity was shown either 
side for about three days, but the siege was maintained and the 
works pushed forward land. The marshal saw that long 
the Spaniards were masters the mouth the Gironde, 
Blaye could hold out for was not possible cut off its supplies 
food, ammunition, and men. accordingly, with the advice 
the English commander, ordered some ships 
powerfully armed and charge Limaille, fameux homme 
mer’, attack the Spaniards the lower reaches the Gironde 
whilst himself co-operated with his fifteen vessels. 
marshal himself went board the admiral and attacked the 
Spaniards vigorously that four their ships were sunk, and 
they sailed disorder down-stream. was now that Limaille 
should have fallen upon them near the mouth the Gironde 
but either through treachery or, said, the contrary wind, 
allowed the enemy gain the open The fameux 
homme mer’ was disappointment. Shortly afterwards six 


April, according Gaspeteau, Chronique Bordelaise, where stated that 
most the Spanish ships were manned Biscayens méme ligueurs. Pedro 
Zubian and Juan Villaviciosa were the Spanish commanders. Cf. Letter 

Chronique Bordelaise. The probable result confirmed indirectly 
martin. The Chronique records the fury the struggle owing the hatred English 
and Spaniards. Thomas Phelippes, writing Mr. Sterrell, Epping, July 1593, 
says that has talked with some from the fight Blaye and finds that the chief 
loss was the sinking Houghton’s ship London, £1,500, but double gain the 
public, for she sank two many the rescuing Blaye was well worth greater 
matter than that: State Papers, Domestic, Phelippes was ‘customer’ 
the port London. Sterrel, St. Main, Robinson was one the numerous 
English spies. 

Les dames damoyselles et, leur exemple, les bourgeois faisoyent 
qui les assisteroit plus charitablement dans aultres maisons ils estoyent 
Chron. Bord. 312 seg. Despensés écus d’or hostelier qui logea 
certain nombre d’Anglois blessés griefvement bruslez lors combat. écus sol 


chirurgien Dominique Ange qui les soigna’: Arch. Bordeaux, B.B. 39. 


very sorry for Mr. Wilkinson and the rest which were lost the river Burdeus 
but for part was resolved the success beforehand and much told Wilkinson 
before his departure’: Ralegh Robert Cecil, May 1593, Cecil MSS. xciii. 22. 


These are what the Rochelle ships St. Luc. 
Letter VIL 


+ 
{ 
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other Spanish vessels, aided dark night and favourable 
wind, well the negligence the Flanders ships, came 
the river with men and stores for the besieged Blaye. 
Thus the plans Matignon were frustrated, and after repulsing 
several sorties determined raise the siege. 

combining the information given the Bordeaux archives, 
the letters and the account the Histoire 
Matignon, gather that there were two separate naval battles. 
The first, which six English ships engaged greatly superior 
Spanish force off Bec d’Ambés and were compelled retire 
Bordeaux while the Spaniards, disheartened their losses 
and thrown into some confusion Matignon’s guns, sailed down- 
stream. The second, which the marshal’s fifteen ships, 
amongst them the English vessels which remained fit for action, 
charged the Spaniards near Blaye drive them into 
Limaille’s squadron, which was waiting near the mouth the 
Gironde complete their destruction., was the result this 
battle which undid all the previous attacks Blaye. Some 
accounts confuse these two separate battles. For instance, 
according Motte Castelnau, the governor 
Marmande, sent Lussan one hundred and twenty-seven men 
small boats past Bordeaux, and, spite the English vessels 
Bec d’Ambés, landed the further bank the Gironde. The 
English could not out against them sink them, but went 
down-stream wait. However, Castelnau’s men landed night 
and took the road over the fields 


une lieue ils passérent sur ventre quelques communes 
abordant devant Blaye ils emportérent fort des assiégans puis, aprés 
renversé ils entrérent glorieux dans place. 


difficult believe that Castelnau’s boatfuls men could 
float through Bordeaux without being stopped. Chateaumartin, 
says that the diversion attempted from Marmande was only 
able introduce twenty-four men safely into far 
from avoiding the English ships, they were evidently stopped 
them and the besiegers. 

Mezeray mentions the suspicion attached Limaille’s 
and further tells that Bordeaux gladly contributed 


Histoire France, 1651, 162. See also Gélineau, dernier triomphe 
Ligue (Paris, Ronciére, Histoire Marine frangaise, iv. 234 seq. (Paris, 
1910). 

Letter VI. 

One who took part the expedition speaks 120 boats: Arch. Hist. 
Gironde, vol. 44, 258. 

avoit apparence que Limaille eust aussi chargé les Espagnols, ils 
fussent pas aisément tirez la. Mais soit par faute capitaine, soit par 
faveur vent, qui s’éleva fort propos pour eux, ils Gebelin 
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the expense Matignon’s fifteen ships because Lussan 
means two cutters exacted heavy toll all goods which 
passed Blaye. Chateaumartin says that the people desired 
Lussan’s ruin because would have introduced the Spaniards 
into this the Bordelais; both reasons doubt told. 
However, when the raising the siege was inevitable, Chateau- 
martin wrote that the most part would much annoyed the 
marshal were take the Another letter shows that the 
chances reducing Blaye were becoming slight and that other 
projects were being regarded more The 
statement that Brittany was that part France which most 
spirited scheme for destroying the Spanish fleet Pasajes. 
may note his desire have Drake employed, and the account 
the panic which the mere mention his name caused 
Spain. 

The raising the siege Blaye June 1593 was one the 
last successes the league, and the efforts made for its reduction 
show that Lussan was capable defender fortress. Mati- 
gnon undoubtedly thought the place worth taking, but was 
cautious man and was hindered the secret friends the 
league Bordeaux. 

Throughout this period there were numerous complaints 
acts piracy committed English and French upon each 
other’s ships. Bristol and St. Malo were apparently the chief 
offenders. The methods obtaining satisfaction were cumbrous 
and justice was long delayed. Satisfaction was often only 
obtained the threat issuing letters marque against the 
shipping the guilty 


WILKINSON. 


informs that Limaille’s responsibility largely covered order Matignon 
which forbade any isolated action. Moreover, the Rochelle ships only arrived 
Royan May, and finally was afraid the numerous these are 
marked the plan referred below, 287,n.9. Compare Gebelin, Gouvernement 
Matignon Guyenne pendant les premiéres années Henri IV, 136. 

Letter Letter June 1593. 

Letter May 1593. The Hatfield collection contains long series 
Chateaumartin’s letters down July 1594, but further mention Blaye. 

English help was subsequently mainly directed Brittany. The saving Brest 
from the Spaniards, November 1594, was the most effective the English efforts. 
This action cost Frobisher his life. 

Matignon’s solid work tersely summed Cailliére: 
maréschal surmonta tant d’obstacles invincibles tout autre: fit reconnoistre 
peuple comme ennemi résista aux censures injurieuses cour 
tailla piéces ceux qui prenoient fureur pour zéle; conserva ville capitale 
son gouvernement dans roy.’ 


See instance May 1593 the Calendar State Papers, Domestic, 1591-4, 
351-2. 
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Burghley 


State Papers, France, vol. 28. 

Led. roy d’Espagne fait estat d’envoyer Lansac avec huit navires, 
douze galliaces, quelques galléres riviére Bordeaux pour 
joindre Lussan, essayer, s’ilz porront, revolter ville comme ilz ont 
promis; aussy affin tenir monsieur maréschal occupé quand les 
forces d’Espagne sorte qu’il puisse empescher 
leur dessain. 

fais point mention des navires guerre que j’avois propozé 
Majesté pour riviére Bordeaux, parceque j’entens que monsieur 
traicte. 

tient Fonterabie anglois, nommé Rolston, que roy 
entretient pour conduire les intelligences d’Angleterre. Majesté 
trouve bon que j’essaye prandre, m’y employeray. 
aultre anglois Madrid, nommé qui découvert tout que 
monsieur maréschal monsieur Bacon avoint traité avec luy 
pour quoy avoit esté eslargy des prisons Bordeaux.? 


Bordeaux, Juin 1592. 


Burghley 
State Papers, France, vol. 29. 

Ayant trouvé commodité porteur j’ay bien vollu advertir 
Vostre mon arrivée ces cartiers qui n’est que depuis quatre 
jours, m’ayant esté impossible m’y povoir randre plutost cause 
temps qui tousiours esté qui m’a retenu Angleterre 
jusques setiésme mois que partis avec les navires 
guerre qui partirent Londres dediés pour aller riviére 
Bordeaux. venant nous avons trouvé droit Belleisle des navires 
guerre espagnols, ceux qui sont d’ordinaire Brettaigne, qui com- 
battoint quatre navires anglois marchans ceux nostre flotte qui 
trop avancés; ont pris ung avant qu’il nous aye esté pos- 
sible les secourir, les heussent pris tous quatre, n’eust esté 
crainte ont heu nous, quant ilz nous ont veu aprocher; qui 
esté occasion ont laissé combat s’en sont fuis. ont abordé 
deux fois deux navires anglois qui sont bravement défendus, 
ont tué bien cent des ennemis qui s’estoint gettez dans leurs navires 
aud. abordage. est demeuré six vie qui sont prisoniers ra- 
portent que quatre desd. navires espagnols, des meilleurs leur trouppe, 
devoint randre riviére Bordeaux, joindre d’aultres qui 
doyvent venir d’Espaigne: apparence que les espagnols ayent 
quelque dessain, car bretton venant Sébastien, qui est party 
deux navires tous prests pour randre dans lad. riviére. Nous sommes 
ycy attendant temps pour aller; sepandent j’ay adverty monsieur 
mareschal nostre venue, duquel j’attends résponse. Sepandent 
tiendray sus lesd. navires guerre pour donner qu’il sera 


Antony Standen, man who was much employed the Spanish interest. 
The letter bears signature. Plymouth. 
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besoing. Arivant nous avons trouvé cing navires guerre mon- 
sieur Luc qui ont vollu contraindre les anglois payer certain 
nouveau droit quatre pour cent sur touttes les marchandises qui 
viennent d’Angleterre ces cartiers, deux éscus pour chaque 
tonneau vin qu’ilz chargeront pour quoy ceux 
Rochelle sont grandement escandalizés. Enfin nous avons empesché, 
par moyen desd. navires guerre, que lesd. navires mond. 
Luc n’ont point contraint les anglois, tant que nous 
serons ycy. J’ay bien vollu advertir affin que Maj. fasse 
entendre Roy, remontra qu’il n’est pas raisonnable que les anglois 
sont traictez comme cella. Madame, seur Roy, est arrivée Bordeaux 
s’en touttesfois croys qu’elle sejournera quelque 
temps parceque monsieur mareschal, qui doit conduyre, porra 
habandonner Bordeaux qu’il n’y pas donné hordre sus des advertisse- 
Rochelle tiennent encores prisonniers les anglois irlandois qu’ilz prin- 
dent venant d’Espaigne, dont vous parlé. Ils m’ont promis les 
envoyer Maj. par les premiers navires qui partiront d’ycy, 
sad. Maj. 


III. Burghley 
State Papers, France, vol. 29. 


J’ay receu lettre juillet dernier, que tyens beaucoup 
lire mesmes qu’il vous plaist donner vostre 
amytié, que désire conserver par tous les bons offices services que 
jamais moyen vous fayre; ceulx qui vous appartyenent. 
Pour regard Mons. Baccon suys trés marry s’est 
présenté occasion, pendant qu’il esté deca, luy aye peu fayre 
davantage. prudence aura peu excuser les troubles re- 
cognu estre, qui sont encores. que avec bon secours 
des navires qu’il pleu sérénissime royne, vostre bonne maistresse, 
nous envoyer, avoyr maintenant raison ceulx Blaye; qui nous 
empeschent ceste riviére principal traffique qui s’y fait par les mar- 
chans anglois. sérénissime majesté royne n’a pas seullement 
gagné les cceurs ses subjects, mays aussi tous les bons frangoys 
serviteurs ceste couronne, qui recognoyssent principal soutyen? 


That is, the land north the Loire. 

Compare Burghley’s letter the Mayor Rochelle, asking him capture 
some Irishmen Wexford who were suspected disloyalty and machinations, 
January 1592: State Papers, France, vol. 27. 

The roadstead Rochelle. The port Pallice only twenty years old. 

Beauvoir wrote Burghley: ‘Je suys resolu vous envoyer par 
portier, qui est celluy que j’avoys envoyé Bordeaux avec les navires guerre, 
pour vous communiquer des letres que j’ay regu maréschal vous entendre 
par laquelle forme siége Blaye: aussy bonne affection 
vouloit aux anglois, besoing qu’il est deux aultres navires cette riviére, 
his servant Guisdon who comes from Bordeaux.’): State Papers, France, vol. 30. 
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cest estat procéder grande assistance faveur qu’elle luy dis- 
tribue journalliérement. 

m’en voys attaquer Blaye assisté par vos navires vous adverteray 
succés qu’il playra Dieu nous donner. recommendant bien 
humblement vos bonnes graces, prie Dieu etc.; votre plus obéyssant 
trés affectionné vous fayre service. 


Bordeaux dec. 1592. 


IV. Burghley 
State Papers, France, vol. 29. 


vous escrit Rochelle adverty tout qu’il m’a semblé 
digne. Depuis suis arrivé cette ville avec les navires guerre qui 
partirent Londres pour venir cette riviére; venue desquels 
rejouy monsieur maréschal tout peuple pour 
ont coupper chemin aux inconveniens malheurs que Lussan 
leur préparoit. Qui fait led. maréschal s’embarquer, est party 
mattin avec quatre pieces canon pour razer les faubourgs dud. Blaye 
avec faire fort auprés pour tenir led. 
Lussan fait retirer cing navires, qu’il prés lad. Ville, affin 
fussent ataqués par nos navires guerre mais nous esperons dans deux 
jours nous les aurons bruslé colé fon. demandé roy 
six galleons six navires guerre pour tenir cette riviére 
avec les luy promettant faire révolter cette ville contre Roy 
luy faire sermant fidellité. Surquoy led. roy d’Espagne envoyé 
vers luy lieutenant gouverneur Fonterabie, apellé cap. Linares, 
qui est homme expert fortificacions fait aprés 
avoir recogneu place sondé riviére, pour savoir 
les galleons biscaye pourroint entrer, promis aud. Lussan que led. 
d’Espaigne, son maistre, luy doneroit deux cens mils éscus les 
galleons, les navires qu’il demandoit condition qu’il garnison 
espagnol dans lad. ville. faict n’a point passé encores plus avant 

référence aux forces mer les galleons Biscaye qui sont 
doze, qu’on apelle les doze apostres, quelques flibozs, mais n’y 
rien estat pour les craindre. 

parle grand navire d’Inde qui fort incommodé les marchans 
port fait faire banquerotte plusieurs. Pour 
mon particulier, monseigneur, m’a encores esté possible povoir 
randre Bayonne cause des navires qui sont venus Londres, que 
habandonner: premiérement ceux qui les conduizent n’ayent 
leur payement bien asseuré semble qu’il est raysonnable que m’y 
emploie, puisqu’ilz sont sujectz Maj. sont embarqués 
cette déspence persuazion. Laquelle considération rendrait, 
vous plaist, escuzable vers Sad. Maj. incontinant que j’auray asseuré 
led. payement partiray pour m’en aller Bayonne espére sera 
dans dix jours. 


Bordeaux, Dec. 1592. 


Probably the Port aval Blaye, that is, Pauillac. 
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Burghley 


State Papers, France, vol. 30. 

Monsieur maréschal ataqué Blaye emporté les faubourgs avec 
beaucoup facilité, quoy qu’ils fussent bien tenus qui fait resouldre 
siége bien que son armée est logée jusques auprés des murailles 
ville. part nous tenons riviére avec vos navires guerre 
sorte qu’il n’y peut entrer aulcun secours par mer par 
Led. maréschal s’asseure dans deux mois comme aussy 
qu’y soit beaucoup d’apparence. Nous sommes bien advertis n’y 
pas trois cens hommes combat dedans: aussy disette 
farine n’y que deux molins pour faire. gouverneur 
d’estre secouru d’Espaigne, neuf navires pour venir 
avec huict cens hommes; mais ils l’osent entreprendre avec peu 
forces suis bien adverty n’y viendront point: led. siége 
continue comme fait dessain roy est rompu. Tous les 
habitans cette ville fornissent cent mils escus pour pourvoir aux frais 
qui aud. siége, aussy noblesse Saintonge promis d’y 
aporter tout qu’ils pourront leur part pour cette 
entreprinze tous les gens bien dezirent ruine dud. Lussan pour 
démonstration qu’il fait volloir introduire l’espagnol pais. 

Les navires guerre amené d’Angleterre servent beaucoup 
fait ycy, font occasion que les dessains roy d’Espaigne cette 
riviére sont rompus tout cella doit sieur luy fait 
asseuré son payement celluy qui chargé recepvoir 
maréschal m’a prié comander navale jusques eust mis 
ordre aux affaires, qui est qui m’a retenu jusques piit. 
Aussy que n’ay point vollu habandonner les anglois avant que leurs 
affaires fussent bien asseurées hors toutte confuzion, m’asseurant 
que Maj. n’entendroit point mauvais mon sejour ycy estant pour 
bon faict. 

Bordeaux janvier 1593. 


VI. Burghley 
State Papers, France, vol. 30. 

maréschal continue siége Blaye bien resolu n’en partir 
emporté: luy vient des forces tous les jours pourra 
avoir ensemble dans dixiésme mars six set mil hommes. fait 
estat dans led. temps remectre batterie qui sera dix huit canons, 
bien qu’il n’espére l’emporter que par sappe mine. Led. Lussan 
s’asseure avoir printemps six galléres d’espaigne quelques flibozs 
qui luy doilvent aporter secours: mais advertissement qu’il 
viendra rien costé parceque veult engager dans 
cette riviére sinon avec grandes forces, peult envoyer pour 

plan the siege and the position the English vessels the Cotton MS., 
Augustus vol. ii, no. 80. reproduced Michel, Histoire Navigation 


Bordeaux, 443. The names the English captains are given Wilkinson, 
Johnson, Meriall, Bower, Bradford, and Courtney. 


Houghton. 
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que bien peu. Led. maréschal fait construire deux galliotes pour 
estre retenus cette riviére empescher les des pinasses 
Lussan, qui font mal beaucoup sans que vos navires guerre ayent 
moyen les empescher. 

Les ligueurs Marmande sont mis debvoir d’entrer dans Blaye 
secours Lussan, mais ils ont este empechés, n’y peu entrer que 
vint quatre hommes. Ceux mettent debvoir aussy 
secourir, mais j’espére que les empeschera d’entrer aussy bien 
que les aultres. serois desia party pour aller Bayonne, mais mort 
Ridley, celluy qui avoit charge recouvrer que monsieur 
Horton employé pour l’armement ces navires guerre, m’a retenu 
qu’il reste encores unze mil escus payer que les anglois 
prié tarder quelques jours pour tenir main affin d’avancer 
payement. partie est bien touttesfoys led. payement 
sera retardé cause mort dud. Ridley, parceque les tresoriers ycy 
sont fort plaisoit vostre seigneurie enseiner mot 
monsieur maréschal faveur dud: Horton, vostre seigneurie hobli- 
geroit beaucoup feroit beaucoup pour luy. 


camp devant Blaye fevrier 1593. 


VII. Burghley 
State Papers, France, vol. 30. 


Monsieur Maréschal n’a envoyer assembler ses forces cause 
des assemblées que les ligueurs ont fait Limozin pour 
venir secourir Blaye, dont Monpezat estoit qui est occa- 
sion que led. Maréschal n’a point encores mis batterie fait aultre 
effort contre Blaye. Ils espéroint, sans doubte, monsieur Maréschal 
eust esté contraint lever siége avec beaucoup confusion, qui n’eust 
esté sans quelque grand changement ceste méme aussi que 
navale espagnole eust causé grand estonement, 
bien favorizé les dessains ligueurs, mesme temps les 
autres sont rendu Blaye. Lad. armée espagnole entrast cette 
riviére vint deuxiésme sur promesses que, depuis peu, Lussan les 
ligueurs, tous d’un commun accord, avoint fait Espagne s’emparer 
Castillon une plasse assez forte Baye pais Medoc; par 
moyen ses deux plasses rendre l’espagnol mestre dud. pais Medoc 
réduire Bordeaux Mais Dieu arrangé aultrement 
car Castillon fust repris leurs trouppes déffaites auparavant 
lad. armée sorte que les espagnols n’ont trouvé tout 
que les ligueurs leur avoint promis. 

n’y avoit pour lors cette riviére aulcun navire guerre que les 
six vaisseaux anglois qui rendoient tous Plasac, asseurarent l’armée 
maréschal qui etoit devant L’armee ennemie rendit 
Blaye une mille nos navires guerre, vint quatriesme 
mirent voile pour venir charger les nostres qui virent bord seulle- 
ment laissant aller dérive attendant heut trois 
des nostres qui furent abordez dont estoit 


The leaguers under Montpezat. 
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vis-admiral, qui combattirent fort bravement; mais entre 
aultres vis admiral qui fit combat chozes admirables loables. 
Mais enfin estant partie fort inégale nostre admiral vis admiral 
furent brulez; l’admiral sauvarent vint six hommes seulement 
mariniers vis admiral sauvarent personne. Nous avons 
perdu nonante hommes: perdu aussy deux navires qui 
brularent avec les nostres, son vis admiral fliboz 150 tonneaux 
bien leurs hommes morts quarante ainsy que nous 
ont répété les prisoniers espagnols que nous avons pris despuis. 

L’armée espagnole estoit convoyée quatorze navires deux pataches 
qui estoint seze dont ils avoint deux fliboz cent cinquante 
tonneaux piéce, deux aultres cent vint, les aultres cinquante 
cing soixante tonneaux piéce, bien garnis proveus canon 
toute aultre munition guerre. Ils avoint trois cens mariniers cin- 
quans soldatz. général estoit Pedro Lad. armée demeurat 
trois jours aprés avoir combattu vos navires: cepandant monsieur 
Maréschal fit descendre tous les navires marchans qui trouvarent lors 
devant ville Bordeaux, deux gallioches avec les quatre navires 
anglois, nombre vint quatre vaisseaux, surquoy fit embarquer 
environ cing cens soldatz. part ils entrarent dans riviére 
quatorze navires monsieur Luc, commandés par Limaille, 
qui print dessous riviére ennemie; comme nous 
feumes sertains son arrivée nous nous mismes debvoir charger 
qui print incontinant fuite marchoit une masse devant nous, 
sans fust nostre puissance les pouvoir attaindre. Nous pen- 
sions que led. Limaille, qui estoit audevant, passage 
mais n’estoit jamais semblant faire voile, demeurant toujours 
qui leur rendit passage libre, sans que nous puissions jamais 
parvenir eux: sorte que ils eschappérent comme cella sans avoir 
aultre mal que dommage qu’ilz receurent par les navires anglois, 
sortirent riviére chassés par nostre armée jusques 
Enfin les aultres heussent fait comme les anglois n’en fusse jamais 
rettorné pas Espaigne. 

Bordeaux, may 1593. 


Burghley 
Cecil MSS. clxix. 68. 


Encore que par mes dépeches septiéme neufitme présent 
vous amplement adverti toutes occurances, j’ai bien voulu vous 
faire présente. 

arriva hier homme venant d’Espagne que Monsieur maréschal 
avoit envoyé par mon adresse, mois demi. 

nous raporté qu’il avait aprins que Lisbonne avait une armée 
seize navires entre lesquels six gallions qui ont este faits Biscaye, 


Pedro Zubian. 

Luc described one the maréschaux camp ordinaires estant dud. 
conseil guerre cause leurs charges’ catalogue all manner posts 
any authority civill and martial which obey the French King Delyvered 
Sir Unton, September 1592’: State Papers, France, vol. 29. 
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quatre gallions Portugal, dont Fernan Jeles est général. dit 
aussi que Seville s’etaient armés douze navires qui devaient joindre 
lad. armée Lisbonne qui feront tout vingt huit navires qui doivent 
conduire les flottes qui viennent des Indes, afin les asseurer danger 
vos navires guerre. 

Ils ont faute mariniers prendront des soldats aux trouppes qui 
sont dragon pour mettre sus lad. armée qui peut etre préte deux 
jours s’achemina incontinent vers roy, pour lui representer les causes 
qui ont empesché led. Lussan qu’il lui tenu qu’il lui avait promis 
aussi pour traiter afin d’amener lad. armée qui fait passage pour 
secours Blaye. doute point qu’elle n’y vienne: sinon qu’il 
fut besoin mander des forces Bretagne parceque c’est province que 
led. roy d’Espagne affectionne plus, préférera toujours les affaires 
dicelle province tous les offres que les ligueurs lui peuvent faire d’ici. 
Mais les affaires n’y appelent lad. armée sans faute elle viendra ici 
sera sans apporter une grande confusion cette province, que 
vois bien preparée. Mais est besoin faire quelque démonstration 
d’y vouloir emploier led. Francois parceque d’un bruit seule- 
ment qui couru Espagne que Maj. qu’elle lui avait 
déja délivré ses commissions, été quelques jours grande 
alarme. vous supplie trés humblement point trouver mauvais 
que vous dis, croire que n’en parle que pour 
qu’il semble que cela pourrait apporter aux affaires présent 

aurait beau moyen briler tous les navires qui sont passage 
avec fort peu frais, sans danger aucun d’autant qu’il n’y aucune 
forteresse. Serait seulement besoin venir avec deux navires mener 
trois quatre petites barques enchainées pleins bois artifices qui 
prinsent promptement feu, mener lesd. barques nuit 
port commencement montant, qui entreraient d’elles-mesmes 
avec marée qui les porterait sus les navires qui sont aud. passage fort 
prés les uns des autres sorte que mal aisément pourrait eschapper 
aucun. 

marquis Villars s’est retiré devant esté 
battu par siége Blaye continue: crains que 
soit une chose longue parceque n’y que bien lentement. 
partirai dans deux jours pour Bayonne parceque j’aurai plus com- 
modité estant servir Maj., aussi que les marchans anglois m’ont 
escrit qu’ils ont fort besoin presence. 

Depuis avoir escrit présente j’ai advertissement comme 
passage est parti pour Brettagne. 

Bordeaux may 1593. 


IX. Burghley 
Cecil MSS. 71. 


vous éscrit comme debvoit construire passage une armée 
navale Depuys esté adverty que une armée s’apresta toutte dilli- 


Meilhan, Lot-et-Garonne. 
Captain the king’s bodyguard, one the council war: Unton’s list. 
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gence, que travailla les dimenches mesme sera preste vers fin 
jung. gouverneur Fonterabie faict aprester cantité petitz 
batteaus pour mettre terre. Les forces qui estoint Aragon descendent 
aux environs passage St. Sebastien pour sus Leur 
dessain est venir ceste riviére, s’y fortifier aux endroitz 
avizeront les plus propres pour leur commodité pour incomoder cette 
ville. Marquis Villars sieur Montpezat son pére assemblent 
des forces nouveau, quelques forces leur sont arrivées Languedoc, 
font estat randre avec leur gros sur les bords cette riviére mesme 
temps que les espagnols arriveront. Les forces espagnoles pourront estre 
deux mil cing cens hommes. 

vois les affaires ceste province povre estat, dieu n’y mest 
main, car les hommes n’y sont pas tous affectionnés service roy. Mon- 
sieur maréschal fait estat d’avoir dix mil hommes ensemble dans mois 
pour s’opposer cest effort ceux Rochelle ont promis d’y ayder 
tout qu’ilz pourront. 


Bordeaux may 1593. 


Burghley 
State Papers, Foreign, vol. 30. 

Les Espagnols, ayant esté advertis venue des navires guerre 
des états Rochelle, croissent leur armée six navires qui s’aprestent 
doivent joindre ceux qui sont passage. continuent 
leur dessein pour cette riviére. Toutesfoys tardent deux mois 
venir, monsieur maréschal espére que avant temps aura emporté 
Blaye, parceque ceux dedans sont réduits néant- 
moins qu’il soit contraint lever siége parcequ’il n’a point d’argent 
ceux cette ville lui veulent point donner; seraient trés 
moins plupart, qu’il fut maistre place. 

Bordeaux juin 1593. 


Note Inner and Outer Cabinets their Development 
and Relations the Eighteenth Century 


the last three years most valuable and stimulating 
discussion has been conducted the late Sir William Anson, 
Professor Turner, and Professor Wolfgang Michael about 
the nature and functions cabinet and privy council during 
the eighteenth century. because part that discussion 
touched article mine! that venture summarize 
the conclusions which have now been reached and incidentally 
adduce some fresh evidence the subject. 

The state the discussion may thus described. 
admitted the three writers above mentioned that the term 


See ante, xxvii. 682-99, October 1912. 
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cabinet was used generally the eighteenth century (say from 1701 
1783) describe body smaller than the privy council proper, 
and varying numbers from time time from about dozen 
about score. appears also admitted that during 
this period the eighteenth century there existed another body 
known the committee council’. This body prepared the 
business for the cabinet, but was not identical with it. was also 
distinguished the fact that the sovereign never attended it, 
though could and did attend the outer cabinet until George 
and his son gradually got tired listening debates language 
which they did not understand. The committee council was 
often hard distinguish from the outer cabinet. Mr. has 
explained its working very and there seems reason 
doubt that right his assumption that the committee 
council’ gradually became body occupied with routine, and 
therefore sank into relative far our course 
pretty clear, but new doubt arises. suggestion was that 
Anne onwards the outer cabinet was intermediary body 
between the large formal privy council and the small effective 
secret and central committee’, and that there was central 
committee, which enabled the inner ring ministers exercise 
general control all position Mr. Turner and 
Sir William Anson that this central committee’, perhaps 
better called the inner ring efficient cabinet, only developed 
about the middle the eighteenth century. According 
Mr. Turner, the year 1745 seems about the date which the 
inner cabinet conciliabulum few members definitely super- 
seded the outer cabinet about Sir William Anson puts 
the approximate date some ten years later, between 1755 and 
other words, both authorities reject suggestion that 
the inner efficient cabinet dates from the days Anne, the 
ground that they have seen evidence its real existence till 
the days George 

Now the contention that such body existed under Anne must 
course rest definite evidence. But some evidence under 
Anne can adduced, becomes then matter opinion how 

far can fairly infer continued existence this inner body 
from Anne until George II. There seems doubt 
that Sir John Norris’s diary the years 1739-40 does prove its 


American Historical Review, xviii. (1913) 
Professor Michael, ‘Die Entstehung der England,’ 
the Zeitschrift fir Politik, vi. (1913) 549-93, has carefully explained the legal 
aspect cabinet and committee council during the years 1714-18. 

Ante, xxvii. 694, 695. 

Amer. Hist. Rev. xix. 42. 

Ante, xxix. 73-4, January 1914; but the writer had not seen the Norris 
papers. 
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existence that For instance, October 1739 Sir John 
Norris records his attendance naval expert private 
meeting’ six ministers, consisting Walpole, Newcastle, 
Pelham, Harrington, Grafton, and Sir Charles Wager 


Sir Charles and proposed attempt Carthagena. This 
was agreed. Sir and acquainted them how necessary was 
keep secret. Sir Robert [Walpole] being acquaint His Majesty 
these discourses for his approbation.® 


That typical extract, and shows any rate decisively that 
important business was first discussed small inner cabinet. 
How far had superseded the outer cabinet is, course, matter 
opinion. Mr. Turner admits the force the evidence the 
Norris papers, but his theory that the efficient cabinet only 
gradually superseded the outer one, and places the date 
its completion about 1745. previous contention was that 
its existence could proved the first years Anne, and 
that this fact might least suggest that its existence from that 
date onwards may have been continuous and unbroken. Our lack 
real information all cabinet subjects the eighteenth 
century considerable that even small pieces evidence 
are often high value. 

The evidence under Anne slight, but, far goes, fairly 
decisive. was alluded but not quoted 
extenso, because some the evidence had already been given 
Mr. But, Mr. Corbett’s interpretation was slightly 
different from mine, perhaps well indicate the effect 
that evidence. The Finch-Hatton papers contain this evidence, 
written the almost illegible scrawl Nottingham, who was 
then They contain the notes minutes made 
him certain body which calls the Secret Council 
all, five meetings this body are recorded between Novem- 
ber 1702 and the end January 1703, and the decisions 
discussions that took place were each case high importance. 
There was decision destroy Martinique and other Spanish 
and French possessions and equip large expedition for that 
purpose. Lord Peterborough’s instructions and letter 
Methuen, our ambassador Portugal, were both read and 


Amer. Hist. Rev. xix. and nn. Cf. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 21832, fo. 40, 48-9, 
63, The only point which Mr. Turner might disagree here whether 
the inner cabinet was fact the efficient one 1740. gather would admit 
that existed 1740, but thinks its powers not fully established till, say, 1745. 

Add. MS. 21832, fo. 63. 

Ante, xxvii. 696 57. 

Monthly Review, 1904, pp. 505-6. 

Add. MS. 2959, fo. 126-36. 

This word twice endorsed the notes 16, fo. 128, ‘Minutes Secret 
fo. 130 dorso, ‘Secret Council’. 
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approved. Finally, and most important all, the dispositions 
the British fleet and its co-operation with the Dutch were 
settled principle, though details remained worked out. 

The members who usually attended were the lord treasurer, 
Lord Rochester, Nottingham, and Marlborough. The privy seal 
attends once, and number other persons attend for special 
purposes, Peterborough for Spanish affairs, Rooke and another 
admiral for naval, Blathwayt for colonial, There seems 
doubt that this body was, strict fact, inner efficient 
took important and even vital decisions, and 
ealled Nottingham the Secret Councill’. all probability 
was formed secure the secrecy and dispatch needed for 
great naval and military enterprises. How long the body con- 
tinued exist after this date have evidence. But the 
famous design Marlborough march Blenheim, and the 
almost equally famous decision Anne issue retaining orders 
Captain-General Ormond, must have required great secrecy. 
Certainly neither case was the plan revealed the outer 
cabinet. was conceived and executed the sovereign and 
very small and select number ministers. These may may 
not have formed secret council with ministers, but the actions 
taken were each case dangerous that one can well imagine 
minister who attended these deliberations taking care 
destroy any evidence his share them. are fact 
dependent scraps paper, private notes, diaries for our 
evidence, and only good fortune that find it. this 
case the evidence does show that the years 1702-3 secret 
council efficient inner cabinet, existed. Such body may 
reasonably inferred for the later years Queen Anne, but 
distinct evidence exists prove 

There further decisive evidence, though good deal 
plausible inference, for the existence inner body until 
come the years 1739-40. There plenty evidence for the 
existence the committee council’ during the intervening 
years 1714-39. course possible that the committee 
council was effect inner cabinet became confused with it. 
But, the whole, this seems the less probable theory, though 
would solve the difficulty completely bridging the chasm 
between 1703 and 


Dr. Michael, loc. cit. 591, gives instances private meetings ministers 
Harley’s house under Anne, and from the years 1714-20. know also private 
meetings under Walpole. might argued that these were all meetings 
inner cabinet. 

See Michael, pp. The confusion increased the fact that the 
committee council sometimes confused with private meetings’, and sometimes 
with the outer cabinet; the same way the privy council sometimes spoken 
‘the Cabinet’. When contemporaries themselves bestowed misnomers, not 
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The position that what seems have been inner cabinet 
existed for the first two years Anne’s reign. This impor- 
tant fact which cannot explained away, and which destroys 
the theory that private meetings important ministers gradually 
evolved inner cabinet the years 1740 1745. The explana- 
tion tentatively suggested previous was that the 
efficient cabinet continued exist. There is, however, simpler 
explanation possible, and one more accordance with our ideas 
to-day. that the pressure war, with its need for efficiency 
and secrecy, made both the outer cabinet and the committee 
council awkward bodies for conducting military and naval affairs. 
During the present war has been found wise practice reduce 
the war cabinet five six members, with occasional atten- 
dances from experts. the first year the war the Spanish 
succession this need was felt and met the 
four five, which has been called ‘Queen Anne’s Defence 
Committee’. the Spanish war produced analogous 
body which took similar important decisions. see 
like body, similarly restricted numbers, assuming responsibili- 
ties the same sort under stress the Seven Years’ war. Finally, 
1761 every one admits that the facto inner efficient cabinet 
superseded the outer not without significance 
that hear the inner cabinet 1783, the year 
which Fox was negotiating peace with America. that time 
the numbers the outer cabinet were reduced that there was 
hardly any distinction between the two bodies. Moreover, the 
war necessity had passed, and with the extreme desire for 
secrecy and dispatch. This explanation the simplest, and 
accounts best for the presence inner cabinet under Anne. 
afterwards discontinued until 1739 1740, the reason 
would the simple and obvious one that between 1713 and 1739 
the country engaged important war. 

Tosum From 1700 1760 the executive organs govern- 
ment were the outer cabinet, committee council, and efficient 
inner The outer cabinet was certainly always body 
importance until 1740. The committee council, which was 
never identical with the outer cabinet, gradually became body 
occupied with routine. The really important body was that small 
surprising that difficulties identification are encountered historians. own 
previous article erred, think, identifying any small meeting the cabinet too 
readily with the inner cabinet. Such meetings would certainly often those the 
‘committee council’ (ante, xxvii. 696 passim). The Norris papers are particularly 
instructive this head some the meetings which Norris was present are described 

Ante, xxvii. 696. 
See Sir Anson’s remarks, xxix. 74. 


for the sake clearness, the privy council. Its powers were not entirely 
negligible till after 1714. 
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inner knot ministers who eventually monopolized power 
the expense the outer cabinet. body analogous this, and 
exercising similar powers, can proved have existed under 
Anne the years 1702-3. This body may may not have con- 
tinued exist until but that date body very similar 
again existence and exercising similar powers. was 
that date either already the efficient cabinet very soon 
about become so. reject the theory continuous 
existence from the days Anne till 1739, another theory accounts 
for the appearance and disappearance this body. The needs 
war policy may have produced efficient inner cabinet 
1702-3, and revived 1739-40. From that date continued 
exist until the peace 1783 made unnecessary. 
TEMPERLEY. 
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Reviews Books 


Saxon Art and Industry the Pagan Period. (London: John 
Murray, 1915.) 


WHEN reviewing?! the first two volumes this work, the one dealing 
with ‘The Life Saxon England its relation the Arts’, and the 
other with Ecclesiastical Architecture England from the Conversion 
the Saxons the Norman ventured remark that 
Professor Brown’s two volumes may looked upon forerunners 
others the same subject, their title not quite happy one, inasmuch 
neither treats otherwise than indirectly the arts Early England 
After interval twelve years third and fourth volume have now 
made their appearance, dealing more fully with the subject-matter the 
title. These are paged continuously and practically form one volume, 
divided into sixteen chapters. The first chapter necessarily intro- 
duction, while the second devoted the artistic aspect the coinage. 
The rest the text deals with (1) the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries the 
pagan period, (2) the archaeological evidence connected with migrations. 

The cemeteries illustrate the arts early England through the various 
articles buried with the deceased, which are classed together under the 
general head ‘tomb-furniture’. This dealt with six separate 
chapters under the subdivisions (i) arms, (ii) the morphology the 
fibulae, the ornaments fibulae, &c., (iv) buckles and other adjuncts 
the dress, (v) adjuncts the costume, and (vi) personal ornaments 
which may added (vii) chapter pottery, inlaid jewellery, and 
romanizing objects bronze. The evidence connected with migrations 
presented five chapters, treating first the subject general, then 
the settlements and cemeteries the Thames basin, the South-Saxon and 
Jutish settlements the south-east, and lastly the Anglian kingdoms. 
The whole this vast array matter packed into some eight hundred 
pages, which consequently demand close reading. For the same reason 
they are not easy review. 

comparison with the architectural remains the Anglo-Saxons, 
which Mr. Brown considers not without touch amateurishness 
the corresponding products the decorative and industrial arts possess, 
thinks, intrinsic interest through their artistic excellence 


Anglo-Saxon coins are not only cleverly designed but executed very business-like 
fashion. the so-called Kentish jewellery beyond all praise, and the 


Ante, xx. 132-4, 1905. 
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bronze fibulae and buckles are cast and chased with both decision and delicacy. the 
stone-carving there is, true, immense amount rough and clumsy slight 
and careless work that belongs degenerate epochs, but the other hand the work 
when its best, the earliest time epochs temporary renaissance, precise, 
sensitive, and assured. The execution the work the manuscripts and ‘tours 
force’ like the Durham embroideries tenth century] exhibits professional mastery 
the most accomplished kind. The Saxon weapon-smith was notable adept the 
manipulation malleable iron shield-bosses spear-heads. Hence follows that 
any unfavourable impression Anglo-Saxon craftsmanship derived from architectural 
examples must put aside when the attention turned the smaller movable objects 
with which the remainder this work concerned, for these have every right 
dwell with consciousness national pride. 


The author has some pertinent remarks about those with whom 
almost article faith that anything conspicuously good art that 
found Britain must some way another have come from abroad 
who deprecating ‘the national ability art have credited the 
foreigners one time another with all the good artistic work Anglo- 
Saxon England’. But Mr. Brown rightly claims with reference 
such objects the early stone-carvings Northumbria, the Ormskirk 
embossed silver bowl, the inlaid brooches common Kent, the Alfred 
jewel, and the embroideries found St. Cuthbert’s coffin, that there 
very substantial evidence, some cogent archaeology ever offers, 
that most these masterpieces, together with the rest the artistic work 
which they are only the finest examples, are the production home- 
staying Anglo-Saxon craftsmen’. nevertheless careful point 
out that when all said, however, must admitted that while the 
design the Anglo-Saxon craftsman maintains very fair artistic standard, 
can claim superlative degree merit 

Mr. Brown hopes that the review his second chapter the early 
coinage will ‘set its true light the question the artistic merit 
Anglo-Saxon craftsmanship, and will prepare the way for the treatment 
the main theme the present volumes, the tomb furniture found 
the early pagan Interesting, however, the coins may be, 
little difficult share the author’s enthusiasm about them, 
see any close connexion between them and the tomb furniture general. 
impossible here follow Mr. Brown into the various questions arising 
this latter subject, and must suffice say that has evidently 
spared neither time nor trouble collect together everything that throws 
light upon it. The evidence made all the clearer the abundance 
illustrations, extending more than eight hundred objects groups 
objects arranged 158 plates. Most these are half-tone blocks from 
photographs, while few are printed colour. the treatment 
these plates opinions will probably differ. Many them are too crowded, 
all kinds things are often mixed together, and there attempt 
uniformity scale any systematic titles. For these, and the actual 
sizes objects, the reader has turn the descriptions the plates 
the beginning each volume. 

The archaeological evidence connected with the migrations the 
Anglo-Saxons much importance historically from the way which 
the written record can confirmed modified the discoveries made 
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the burying-places. The courses the various migrations can also 
easily followed useful series maps. 

While have much for which thank Mr. Brown giving 
such fascinating treatise Anglo-Saxon art and craftsmanship, 
must complain the wholly inadequate index. what principle, 
any, this was made difficult understand. random reference 
single page (768) shows that out least fourteen names thereon, 
including Lincoln and its museum, the Roman station Crocolana 
Brough, the Wolds, the Trent, Flixborough, Cotgrave, Holme Pierre- 
point, and that Mr. Reginald Smith, not one found the index, 
which likewise does not contain the name Mr. Thurlow Leeds. Since 
these two writers and their many excellent papers are constantly being 
referred throughout both Mr. Brown’s new volumes, little 
hard understand why their names (and those other workers) are 
omitted, while that Mr. Roach Smith appears. Even such notable 
cemeteries those Sarre and Faversham are passed over, notwith- 
standing the frequent mention them the text. true that note 
the beginning the index refers the reader list the cemeteries 
which follows the list illustrations the fourth volume. But even 
then there only one reference the Faversham cemetery and but 
four that Sarre. work like that Mr. Brown have right 
expect index commensurate with its undoubted importance. 


The Caliph’s Last Heritage Short History the Turkish Empire. 
Sir Mark Bart., M.P. (London: Macmillan, 1915.) 


first part this volume, extending 288 pages, occupied with the 
history the entry and advance the Ottoman Turks; the second has 
more with the Caliphate, and introduces the story Sir Mark Sykes’s 
own visits the Near East late 1913. both these parts the writer 
gives his independent observations. They are often those keen 
though not unprejudiced traveller. too apt assume the absence 
other books, and especially those recent years, bearing the 
subjects which writes. one two places seems imply that 
history the Ottoman Turks has been written. have not found 
any allusion either the text index Von Hammer-Purgstall’s store 
facts, both from Turkish and Christian sources. Apparently 
unacquainted with Jorga’s Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, which, 
although not complete, gives large amount valuable information 
from Turkish sources. Nor see any mention valuable article 
the Contemporary Review June 1915, the Right Hon. Ameer Ali, 
giving historical and juridical sketch the Caliphate. Ameer Ali, who 
member the judicial committee the privy council, also Moham- 
medan high distinction amongst his co-religionists, who has examined 
the subject from the point view believer Islam and jurist, 
and writer dealing with the subject can afford neglect what 
has written. 


The volume has excellent index, and number carefully 
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prepared maps. The introductory chapter the geographical factors 
very welldone. have not noticed, however, any allusion Mr. Ellsworth 
Huntington’s work, The Transformation Palestine, his contribu- 
tions the American Geographical Society the physical changes 
Asia Minor and Syria due alternate periods drought and moisture. 
likely that Sir Mark’s judgement would have been influenced several 
matters had been aware the facts adduced them. For example, 
Sir Mark gives account, admirably done, the adventures the Arab 
Queen Zenobia and Odenathus. its conclusion, however (p. 43), the 
writer adds, ‘in few years Palmyra degenerated from world capital 
petty trading town, then mere fortified post, and last 
few mud hovels the court the temple remains this day 
The explanation the decadence Palmyra found the drying 
the neighbouring desert, which caused Palmyra cease 
the main line traffic between the East and the West. Surely there 
confusion putting Hittite remains amongst the eastern civilizations 
Babylonia. There nothing connect such remains with the two 
centres human prosperity, Egypt and Babylon’. Even the maps 
not find the dominions the Hittites recognized, yet the influence 
race which has left great remains Boghazkeui the north, and 
Karchemish the south, and which ruled not only over the intervening 
country but over large portion the plain Konia, might well have 
been noted. 

The story Mahomet and the first two Caliphs, Abu-Bekr and 
Omar, well told. full human interest and suggests that its writ- 
ing has been labour love. Indeed, the whole the early chapters 
shows the picturesque side early Moslem history. Sir Mark would 
have found many valuable suggestions Dr. Koelle’s learned book 
Islam. The author was clergyman the English church, great Arabic 
scholar, and one who possessed genius for certain aspects historical 
study; maintained that neither Sir William Muir nor any other 
author had done justice the influence which Arab traditions, and the 
fact that Mahomet belonged family which had long held the guardian- 
ship the Kaaba, had upon his character and teachings. 

The author allows his prepossessions run away with his judgement. 
can see nothing but evil connexion with American protestant 
missions Turkey. claim regard the question missions Asia 
Minor from the average point view educated Englishman, and, 
whether the missions catholic protestant, have always found the 
mission stations centres light and civilization. The Latin church 
took the lead opening mission schools among the Armenians. The 
American protestants followed, and the two sets missionaries have 
done much introduce new life amongst the ancient eastern churches. 
Their example founding schools and hospitals stimulated Greeks, 
Nestorians, and other easterns efforts education. Perhaps these 
efforts the whole have been most successful with the Armenians. 
Ten years ago, when the American missionaries had what they called 
summer school the island Proti, the Armenian patriarch, who 
was then living that island, and attended during the whole day one 
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their meetings, declared the end that the priests his 
own church could have such reunions, their value would incalculable. 
The late learned historian, Dr. Collins, bishop Gibraltar, took great 
interest the Armenian church, and, while would have stoutly resisted 
any attempt the part its members others establish separate 
community, had their full sympathy and preached their 
Excellent work the direction education has been done the Roman 
catholic priests and nuns throughout the country, and therefore, the 
judgement most educated travellers Asia Minor who have little 
concern with theological questions, the work missionaries regarded 
purely for good. 

far the Turks are concerned, the picture presented Sir Mark 
unpleasant. believes them hopeless and especially objects 
the Young Turks. Their aim was put the new wine western 
civilization into the old and rotten bottles Turkish administration. 
undo the prejudices five centuries bad government, and treat 
Christians equality with Moslems, was noted nearly all observers 
the most difficult the tasks which the Young Turks undertook. 
They began proclaiming religious equality and brotherhood. Before 
year had passed they claimed the right abolish the privileges which 
the Christian Turks had possessed since 1453. Grave and quite honest 
misunderstandings arose each side, and the hopelessness the task be- 
came more apparent the months rolled by. Meantime the Young Turks 
became divided among themselves. The majority were favour making 
everything Turkish. The Albanians, and even the Arabs, should only 
receive instruction that language. That the Young Turks would have 
been able surmount these difficulties and have saved the Turkish 
empire doubtful. was while they were thus divided that they encoun- 
tered sea troubles. The Italian war, followed that with the Balkan 
League and Greece, demanded all their attention. These struggles found 
the Turks unprepared for war. With the aid the Germans they set 
work reorganize their army. Then when the great European war 
commenced, they threw their lot with the Kaiser. The result does 
not concern here. But the fact that the Turkish army now much 
more formidable than was two years ago due the efforts the 
Young Turk government. 


Alfred the Great, the Truth-teller, Maker England. ADELAIDE 
sometime Tutor Somerville College, Oxford. (New York: 
Putnam, 1915.) 


many have written the life Alfred, well, ill, and indifferently, that 
there perhaps danger that this book may not receive all the attention 
which entitled. This would, hope show, unfortunate, 
for scholarly work, presenting its readers convenient form with 
the present state learning its subject. Its author has had the advan- 
tage good guidance Mr. Stevenson’s admirable edition Asser’s Life 
Alfred and Mr. Plummer’s Ford Lectures, and acknowledges her debt 
them and Professor Liebermann. Her book the more welcome 
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for this indebtedness fills different place from what they have given 
while based such original authorities have, brings together 
the results their research and ingenuity and puts them coherent 
form, using them construct complete record may Alfred’s 
life, what aimed at, and what accomplished. begins with 
chapter the political state western Europe the first half the 
ninth century and for those not well acquainted with the history the 
period this necessary introduction what follows, for the Danish 
invasions England and the Frankish kingdoms were closely related, 
and their connexion again and again well brought out this book. 
Although earlier raids had been made the English coast, chiefly, 
Miss Lees thinks, from Ireland, the degradation the imperial authority 
the plain Colmar, followed closely the sacking towns 
the Scheldt and the Rhine, may taken marking the effective 
beginning the viking invasions England. Again, was after Lothair 
had yielded Duurstede Rorik, fel Christianitatis, who established himself 
and his followers there, that great companies the heathen 
different English districts and one them was overthrown Ethel- 
wulf the wood called Aclea, which Miss Lees thinks rightly held 
Ockley, spite the philological objection noted Mr. Stevenson. 
And 860, 877, 884, and again 892, when the victory Arnulf 
the Dyle and bitter famine brought large fleet over invade Kent 
and take part fresh attempt conquest, descents upon England 
were determined events west east Francia. 

chapter England before Alfred’ discusses the question whether 
the ninth century the fyrd normally consisted mounted infantry, men 
who rode battle and fought foot, simple foot-soldiers. The 
composition the force probably varied was generally large body, 
for all freemen owed some kind fyrd service, and this obligation was 
connected with land. This body was usually stiffened the war-band 
the king other lord, his gesiths thegns, whose presence the here 
bears witness the idea obligation personal service. Alfred’s 
reign was, Miss Lees remarks, period transition. How could 
have been otherwise, since new and tremendous force, that foreign 
invasion, was bearing loosely organized society This transition 
would especially affect military arrangements. That Alfred compelled 
every man who possessed the least five hides land serve the 
army with horse and man fully equipped conjecture founded far 
later statement the qualifications for thegnhood, but may believe 
with Miss Lees that carried further the gradual territorialization [an 
awful word] military service apparently the ratio one well-equipped 
horseman every five hides land’. certainly organized system 
fortification and defence, for under him the men whose duty was 
hold the burhs appear distinct military division. these burhs and 
the place which designed them hold the protection Wessex 
and the English part Mercia have some valuable remarks. Strong 
places different kinds course existed before his time, from earthworks 
developed and utilized rather than ordered existing forti- 
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fications rendered efficient and brought them into definite scheme 
defence, putting them under the charge king’s thegns. His work 
was carried further his son and his daughter, the Lady the 
Mercians, and had lasting influence the rise English boroughs. 
With may, suggested, connect the Burghal docu- 
ment probably the early part the tenth century, which may taken 
represent system fortification with the land grouped round burhs 
for the purposes home defence’. like manner, ancient institutions, 
while retaining his teaching their old characters, assumed new aspects 
discoursed his people concerning them. The king remained their 
natural lord and chief, but would also have them regard him God’s 
vicar set over them rule righteously. Law, while still determined 
custom, whether unwritten declared written dooms, derived his 
teaching its highest authority founded the principles eternal 
righteousness revealed God. Hence began his code with the Ten 
Commandments, and then, after pointing out how Christian teaching had 
moderated the severity the old law and, believed, had introduced 
the system fines and compositions atonements for offences, pro- 
ceeded with his own laws, and ended with the dooms Ine, thus linking his 
own laws the one hand with the divine law, and the other with the 
old laws the West-Saxon kingdom. 

Some points Alfred’s life which have been much discussed are treated 
with good judgement and not too great length. For the year his 
birth 848, the date given the Parker MS. the Saxon Chronicle, 
preferred Asser’s date 849. dealing with Asser’s story his learning 
the Saxon poem, Miss Lees appears not find her explicit) adopt 
the general interpretation that Alfred learnt recite the poem from 
having heard the master read it, and she observes that the point the 
story its illustration his quickness and power memory’. She 
would put the date the incident between Alfred’s two visits Rome. 
Why, should have been sent thither with the embassy 853 when only 
five years old, she wisely declines guess, but not, mind, wisely 
invites imagine him kneeling deeply moved and awe before 
the shrines where many English kings and pilgrims had knelt before 
him’. Personally, would rather think him simply feeling the 
wonder and delight natural child five the sight grander things 
than had ever seen before, than moved remembrance Ine and 
Alfred was too vigorously-minded man have been 
infant prodigy. William Malmesbury’s story the murder John 
Scotus the conclusion adopted which Mr. Poole and Mr. Stevenson 
arrived, working independently, that Bishop Stubbs was mistaken 
accusing William. Malmesbury confounding the tradition his 
death Malmesbury with Asser’s account the attack the life 
John the Old Saxon Athelney, and that this confusion was first made, 
far know, the pseudo-Ingulf. dealing with Alfred’s alleged 
vow and mission India, Miss Lees observes that the annal the Chronicle 
‘rather implies that promised send alms India than that 
actually sent them’. What promised, that may sure did his 
best perform, and the objection that are not told elsewhere that 
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and his men lay before London when the Danes occupied the winter 
871 does not seem much importance. There are course other 
difficulties connected with the annal, and they are noted here, while 
the other hand are reminded that India does not necessarily mean 
Hindustan, and that the shrine St. Thomas was Edessa. Miss 
Lees thinks not unlikely that Alfred did vow send alms St. Thomas 
and St. Bartholomew that his envoys went from Rome Palestine 
and the East. 

Alfred’s wars are excellently recorded. Among the points well brought 
out here the importance the utter defeat Ubba’s invasion Cynwit 
the north-western part Devon: saved Alfred from the danger 
being caught between two hostile forces, and enabled him concentrate 
his whole strength against Guthrum’s army; and may possibly 
connected with the renewal his activity Easter-tide when raised 
his work’ Athelney, and with his victory Edington Wiltshire, 
for that Miss Lees, who discusses the matter length, decides, doubt 
rightly, the the Chronicle. Good reason shown for 
rejecting Bratton Castle the stronghold which Guthrum’s army 
retreated after its defeat the English pursued the Danes horseback, 
and therefore probably for some distance; the Danes had issued forth 
from their encampment Chippenham before the battle, and was 
thither that Guthrum returned with his companions after his baptism 
Somerset was then almost certainly Chippenham that the Danes 
surrendered Alfred after fortnight’s siege. The complicated though 
noble annals which the Chronicle relates the events the three years’ 
war that followed the invasion 892 are brought intoa consistent narra- 
tive combining what they tell with some details gathered from 
and suggested that while Alfred marched the relief 
Exeter, his son Edward took command the eastern army, and after 
compelling the Danes Thorney promise leave the kingdom, 
marched into Essex and fell their entrenchments Benfield. The 
grounds which may attribute the composition the national 
Chronicle 892 Alfred’s direction, and the sources from which the 
earlier part, before the death Ethelwulf, was probably derived, are 
well set forth; indeed, the whole subject Alfredian literature’ 
treated satisfactory and attractive manner. much, too, may 
said the account English art the ninth century, the illumination 
books, and the skill and taste the workers metals, matters well 
illustrated some the many and well-chosen engravings this volume. 
What Miss Lees says thoroughly sound and carefully considered, that 
regretted that many places she has injured its effect writing 
highly-coloured language and indulging vain imaginings. Forexample, 
Alfred when Athelney may may not have looked sunset over the 
surrounding country, but book this kind mistake imagine 
him doing so. And although every doubtful point she cites and some- 
times criticizes the varying opinions those whose right heard, 
her readers now and again will wish that she had told them plainly her own 


opinion, for they will agree with that would certainly worthy 
respectful consideration. 
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History Medieval Political Theory the West. From the Tenth 


the Thirteenth Century. M.A., D.Litt. (Edin- 
burgh Blackwood, 1915.) 


Part the matter the third volume Dr. Carlyle’s useful work has 
been already dealt with. The legists and canonists down the end tle 
twelfth century were treated This volume deals with the political 
writers, the pamphleteers the investiture controversy and also with 
the feudal lawyers, including Bracton. That say, far feudal 
theory concerned, Dr. Carlyle includes the thirteenth century far 
the general topic his work concerned, shuts down before 
St. Thomas. That was very likely wise proceeding. But so, some 
the omissions are curious. Why say nothing about Magna Carta? 
evidence the political theory feudalism unsurpassable. Indeed, 
now know that better evidence that than some the 
constitutional doctrines which supposed represent. any rate, 
exhibits the notion the supremacy law feudal and medieval thought. 
This capital point with Dr. Carlyle. Also the famous clause 
illustrates the contractual notion feudal loyalty, which Dr. Carlyle 
makes much. Moreover, Bracton was included, what good 
reason there for excluding Edward the Song Lewes, and other 
ideals the thirteenth century This criticism not captious. The great 
defect all Dr. Carlyle’s work absence synthesis and imagination. 
Writers are considered piecemeal, somebody had looked special 
topics index. The reader this volume would, for instance, have 
nothing like idea John Salisbury can get from the 
three excellent chapters Mr. Poole’s the History Medieval 
Thought. Valuable are the detailed statements about feudal politics, 
doubtful whether any very clear notion would obtained the 
feudal legacy. However, may grateful for the very full use made 
Beaumanoir and the Assizes Jerusalem. thousand pities that the 
students our honour schools history Oxford and Cambridge 
are not required know anything about them. The opening chapter 
The Chanson Roland not mentioned. Dr. Carlyle right his 
refusal draw any hard and fast diagrammatic scheme feudalism. 


The difficulty understanding feudalism has been immensely increased the habit 
conceiving homogeneous system complete and perfect some definite 
time and place. becomes much more intelligible when begin see that under the 
there arecontained ideas which were very different from each other, and that 
had slowly grown up, was perpetually developing and changing (p. 22). 


this point would have done well cite some wise words 
Maitland the History English Law. curious that that work 
nowhere mentioned. contains some very valuable criticism both 
feudal theory and the relations between rights property and rights 
sovereignty. These are most pertinent this subject, yet Dr. Carlyle 
gives them attention. says nothing directly about the so-called 
droit 
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The second part the book taken with analysis the political 
ideas, displayed the period concerned, apart from the relations 
the two powers. These are discussed later. Here the author has 
much say that valuable although the jejune character the writ- 
ing detracts from its interest. This has been the case all along, and 
the student knows this time what expect. The most important 
chapter that the universal empire. Ever since the days Freeman 
and Bryce, the Holy Roman Empire has been somewhat overrated 
ideal. Dr. Carlyle seeks show that whatever was the case the time 
Dante, the notion counted for little the earlier period. doubt 
right. The conception may not have meant much practically, 
but meant good deal the furniture men’s minds. Dr. Carlyle 
quotes Gerbert (Sylvester once), but does not quote the great letter 
Otto with the words nostrum est Romanum imperium 
Still, counterblast the excessive weight laid the imperialist theory 
Maitland used say was Germany’. Lord Bryce 
owed his success the fact that most people had not then read Gregorovius. 

the value and divine authority government Dr. Carlyle right. 
The famous letters Hildebrand Hermann Metz not really 
express all his own theory. Nor are they incompatible with belief that 
government divine, men being what they are. Luther, like many 
the fathers, held that civil government was consequence the fall, 
yet asserted very strongly its divine sanction. The summary 
medieval political principles the last few pages admirable. 
ought correct widespread misconceptions—such for instance the 
statement American work the political doctrine Luther, that 
the middle ages were dominated the notion the divine right 
kings. Precisely the contrary was the case, mean the theory usually 
denoted that name. This and more Dr. Carlyle has shown. But were 
wished that his book had little more life. 


Early Yorkshire Charters. Farrer. (Edinburgh 
Ballantyne Hanson, 1915.) 


this second volume Dr. Farrer prints the twelfth-century charters 
eleven Yorkshire fees, and elucidates them before with notes that 
make the work indispensable all who wish trace the early history 
feudal holdings Yorkshire the genealogy the land-owning 
families. The largest section this volume deals with the Fossard fee 
this less interest than other portions the book, but contains 
few early Doncaster deeds and the Watton endowment charters the 
Vescy family. Among deeds unusual form given here may men- 
tioned the creation prebend the cathedral church York (no. 1,012), 
the grant hermitage (no. 1,041), and licence for celebration divine 
service chantry chapel issued the parson the parish (no. 1,069). 
Another considerable section concerned with the Gant fee, and mainly 
derived from the Bridlington chartulary; English abstract the 
contents this chartulary has been published, but the deeds have not 
been previously printed Several royal charters Henry 
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Stephen, and Henry are here printed for the first time. Other deeds 
have intrinsic interest, such Walter Gant’s grant the canons 
Bridlington phylactery containing relics from Jerusalem (no. 1,136), 
grant lands hired champion (no. 1,167), and creation knights’ 
fees the Gant family (no. 1,174). The charters relating the Brus 
barony, though less numerous, contain more matter worthy notice. 
Amongst them are two interesting grants fishing rights upon the Tees 
the monks Byland (nos. 703, 773), and the grant salt-cote made 
the same house (no. several the grants, no. 712, prescribe 
boon day-works ploughing and reaping; no. 718 good example 
deed executed the county court, and no. 738 early instance 
fine before justices eyre. deed 1109-14 (no. 729) mentions 
pilgrimage paid the shrine St. James Compostella. Attention 
may also drawn the four moneyers who appear witnesses 
no. 749. The earliest deed this section grant the church 
Burton-Agnes made Geoffrey Bainard, who was sheriff Yorkshire 
under William Rufus (no. 676), and whose daughter, Agnes, appears 
have carried that manor marriage the Brus family. 

very few cases have the originals the deeds printed this volume 
been preserved. exception must made regard the Durham 
deeds: these relate Northallerton, Craik, Welton, and Howden, and 
considerable proportion them are still preserved Durham Treasury. 
For Northallerton, Craik, and Cleveland there are several pre-Conquest 
grants grants, all which have already appeared print, 
have many the twelfth-century deeds. Dr. Farrer might have 
noticed that nos. 930, 934, and 968 have been printed Historiae Dunel- 
mensis Tres Scriptores, and appears not aware the existence 
the early thirteenth-century Cartularium Vetus, since quotes 
preference the chartularies compiled about a.p. 1400. Two the deeds 
printed him for the first time (nos. 978, 979) throw fresh light upon 
the personal history the chronicler, Roger Hoveden and inquisi- 
tion into the lands the Conyers family, taken order Henry 
also here first published extenso. Nos. 963 and 984 are 
early instances the grant chantry and entail with expressed 
remainders respectively. English words occur rarely the deeds con- 
tained this volume: addition those mentioned the preface 
may notice the occurrence the term skep no. 938. Stipulations 
the part the donor for ecclesiastical promotion, for future provision 
for himself for dependant religious house, consideration for 
endowment, occur with some frequency (e.g. nos. 1,036, 1,055). Thus 
Walter Gant made provision for his cook canon Bridlington 
(no. 1,171). His father’s touching direction for his burial that same 
monastery (no. 1,138) has been already printed the Monasticon. The 
section dealing with the earl Chester’s fee contains the early deeds 
endowment Whitby Abbey, all which have been printed the 
Whitby Chartulary, but are here reproduced with the indications date 
and the annotations which give such value the editor’s work. Other 
fees included the volume are those Bulmer and Chauncy and 
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Documents relatifs Comté Champagne Brie, 1172-1361. Publiés 
par Lonenon. Tome III: Les Comptes 
(Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1914.) 


sudden and lamented death Longnon 1911 has deprived 
this final volume his great collection its promised introduction. 
The text was complete, and the index only needed the correction its 
last few sheets. Elie Berger, who had the honour Longnon’s 
official adviser, has supplied brief commentary the various docu- 
ments which this volume consists, the lines Longnon’s own 
prefatory notes vols. and ii. tells that there was material 
for more, since Longnon’s prodigious memory tempted him neglect 
the Baconian method Experientia literata, and when died his collec- 
tions died with him. cannot but share Berger’s regret. com- 
prehensive survey the affairs this great lordship this work affords, 
proceeding from the title-deeds vol. the surveys vol. and the 
accounts this last volume, combined with the editor’s wide geographical 
and historical knowledge, must have rendered his final estimate the 
evidence priceless contribution the social and economic history 
France, and firm foundation for subsequent inquiries into similar fields 
research. this comprehensive collection materials 
remains model and inspiration. calls for response similar 
treatment the great blocks records this country relating the 
duchy Lancaster, and the counties Chester and Cornwall and Durham, 
not speak the principality Wales. But the mere thought 
similar work devoted any these blocks once reminds the 
abundance material this country compared with that the disposal 
Longnon. Three quarto volumes sufficed him include, with very 
little abridgement, all the deeds, feodaries, surveys, and accounts the 
county Champagne down 1361, which could found the libraries 
archives France. Mr. Farrer would tell very different story. 
The same point strikes read Berger’s note the first docu- 
ment this volume, account expenses 1217-19: ‘On sait 
combien sont rares les comptes qui nous ont été conservés pour com- 

The actual contents this volume are various. The most valuable are the 
general receiver’s accounts for the county Champagne and Brie for 1285, 
1287, 1288, 1320, 1341. Those for 1287 and 1341 had been already employed 
Lefévre 1858-9 for his articles the finances Champagne 
the Ecole des Chartes, but worth while have 
them detail. These are regular estate accounts, showing the revenue 
from each bailiwick, the corresponding charges, and the way which 
the net income was spent. Lefévre used them show the rapid 
decay the great fairs Champagne, and illustrate the varied sources 
income and expenditure great feudal lord. Supplementary 
these another set accounts, unhappily not for the same years, 
showing what may best described the ‘personal ledger’ the 
receivers the fairs. Here the headings are names persons, and 
the accounts are kept form which corresponds with ordinary 
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business banker’s ledger, except that the debit and credit sides 
the accounts are not arranged parallel columns. Besides these 
there are miscellaneous accounts, such that wood-sales from 1285- 
1302, valuation ecclesiastical property about 1300, subsidies for 
the knighting Louis Hutin and for the expedition Flanders 1314, 
fines for the acquisition land mortmain non-nobles 1328-30, 
subsidy for the 1338, and account the fisheries 
and forests the dowry Queen Joan Evreux 1347-8. appendix 
gives the sums raised for the ransom the fort Méry-sur-Seine from 
the hands, apparently, Free Company 1371-2. 

The study the general accounts detail somewhat difficult, 
since the figures not balance they should. This may due 
some cases the originals having been lost, that Longnon had 
depend more modern transcripts but even the accounts printed 
from originals not seem always correctly added, reminder 
the blessings conferred mankind Arabic numerals. For archaeo- 
logical and social details, however, these accounts can hardly rated 
too highly. can see what share the great fairs provided the 
revenue, and what was the social standing the towns and 
the country people. learn great deal about building expenses, the 
management forests, the re-stocking fish-ponds, the expenses 
litigation. see what terms Edmund Lancaster ceded his 
interest the lands his deceased wife, and find his son Henry still 
possession Larzicourt the outbreak the Hundred Years’ war. 
find the current rate interest 1219 about per cent., read 
worn-out horses being used bait for wolves, find Roman 
denarii Sarrazins’ 1341, the count’s lions, and 
the puzzling and oppressive changes the coinage. 

The work is, upon the whole, worthy its editor. The index, however, 
though full and accurate, inconvenient owing the places not being 
indexed under their modern names. thus necessary look under 
several heads collect all the references the same place. Hence 
doubt the accident which Blaye appears Plaines’ without any 
identification, although the mention Geoffrey Rudel leaves doubt 


Monumenti medioevali delle Tredici Sporadi. GEROLA. 
(Bergamo Istituto Italiano d’Arti Grafiche, 


author this important work already known the readers 
this Review for his admirable study the Venetian monuments 
soon, understand, completed the publication the final 
volume. Meanwhile, has been employed the Italian government 
the systematic study the historical buildings and armorial bearings 
still extant the thirteen islands the Lower Aegean, which have been 
occupied Italy since the summer 1912. this study these two 
richly illustrated extracts from the Annual the Italian Archaeological 
School Athens, well number smaller pamphlets, are the 
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result, while catalogue all the monuments has been issued the 
Italian Ministry ‘of Education. 

The thirteen occupied islands may divided historically into three 
groups—(1) the eight islands Rhodes, Kalymnos, Léros, Nisyros, 
Télos, and which were governed either directly indirectly 
(as the case Nisyros with its hereditary lords, the Assanti) the 
knights Rhodes; (2) the three Venetian islands Kar- 
pathos, and Kasos, which the first was the property the Quirini, 
the two latter (save for brief usurpation the knights) the Cornaro 
and (3) the holy island Patmos with its dependency, This, 
which the correct medieval division, does not correspond with the 
common, but inaccurate, designation the islands occupied the 
Italians ‘the Dodecanesos for ‘the properly called, 
excluded Rhodes, and but included Ikaria and Megiste (or 
Kastellérizon). 

The author devotes the whole his first part Rhodes—a subject 
already treated Baron whose monuments gives 
121 illustrations. These buildings practically all belong the period 
the knights indeed, Dr. Gerola considers that the Byzantine remains 
the island would not worth the trouble investigation, for 
ascribes the very curious houses Lindos the seven- 
teenth century. the other islands, which occupy his second part, 
and which gives illustrations, naturally the most interest- 
ing. For that island was the most important after was the 
see Latin bishop, and the second most valuable post the possession 
the knights. one time the Tongue’ Provence looked upon 
its special for many years was assigned for life 
Hesso von again and again was ravaged the Turks: 
yet its fortifications, rich armorial bearings, are still among the most 
picturesque vestiges Latin rule the Levant. Kalymnos and Léros, 
which usually had the same governor Kos, likewise furnish their con- 
tribution the heraldry the Latin Orient, Buchon long ago dis- 
covered. Another heraldic island Nisyros, which was conferred 
1316 the brothers Assanti Ischia reward for their services 
the conquest Rhodes. The government this Neapolitan family 
appears have been unsatisfactory. the next generation Ligorio 
Assanti, who shared the island with his cousin Giacomo, turned corsair 
and was deprived his moiety, which was sold his co-parcener. But 
the latter, unable pay all the purchase-money, was forced sell 
mortgage part the island another knight, while his sons, who were 
minors, left the administration the hands their guardian, Novello 
likewise from Ischia, whose rule was tyrannical that the 
vassals rebelled and slew him, and the Order had send the governor 
commissioner quiet them. From 1386, the extinction 
the Assanti family, Nisyros was assigned various persons till the Turkish 
peril caused such depopulation and ruin that one would accept it. 
last, Catalan, Luge, undertook the thankless post 1471, 
after which date have names its governors, although two bishops 

Ante, xxiv. 400. Atlas des Nouvelles Recherches historiques, xlii. 4-12. 
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Nisyros are subsequently mentioned. Télos and Chalke likewise, for short 
time, formed fief one the Assanti, but Télos and are described 
Bosio 1444 Isole magistrali, belonging the Grand-Master’. 
The history the three Venetian islands has been written Hopf 
his Veneto-Byzantinische Analekten Dr. Gerola has, however, given 
admirable photograph the famous inscription Giovanni Quirini 
with the accompanying coats arms. The monastic islands Patmos and 
escaped those ravages from corsairs which afflicted most the Aegean. 
There are bibliographies each island, and the Southern Sporades have 
never before been illustrated. MILLER. 


The Incendium Amoris Richard Rolle Hampole. Edited 
(Manchester: University Press, 1915.) 


Latin treatises, unlike his English works, have hitherto 
received small attention. Miss Deanesly doubt right finding the 
explanation the narrower interest their subject, and the absence 
the linguistic and literary qualities which have recent times made 
his English writings peculiarly attractive. But Rolle was man per- 
sonality, whose outlook life value for its illustration the thought 
and social life his age. is, therefore, well have this edition the 
most important and representative his Latin works. Miss Deanesly 
begins her introduction with detailed account the manuscripts. 
twenty-six copies English libraries the great majority belong the 
fifteenth century, and none are strictly contemporary with the author. 
But not long after Rolle’s death his Incendium was abridged some one 
who was more interested the religious teaching than the personality 
the writer. Consequently the abridgement omitted the autobiographical 
passages, which the present time give the complete work much its 
attraction. the fifteenth century this abridgement seems have 
been less popular than the original. copy the shorter text 
the Emmanuel College MS. peculiar importance. The volume 
belonged John Newton, who was master Peterhouse from 1380 
1397, and for many years official the archbishop York. Newton 
corrected his copy ‘from the book which Saint Richard Hampole 
wrote with his own inserting the margin interpolated 
sheets the passages omitted the shortened text. This manuscript and 
its history have therefore peculiar importance. some time after 
John Newton’s death 1414 passed into the possession Sion Abbey. 
The first abbess Sion was Matilda Newton, and Miss Deanesly was led 
naturally the similarity the name inquire whether there was 
any connexion between the abbess and the master Peterhouse. Her 
conclusion was negative, and the manuscript was found have reached 
Sion Abbey quite another channel. But the investigation led 
inquiry into the early history Sion Abbey, and though has only 
bearing Rolle and his writings, Miss Deanesly has done well 
preserve the results her labour her introduction. _There much 
pp. 97-133. 
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was obscure the early history Sion Abbey and the English 
Brigittines, and students ecclesiastical history will grateful for the 
careful and detailed account here given. may, however, noted 
that the disproof the ascription the Vita Gesta Henrici Quinti 
Thomas Elmham was given originally this Review (xxv. 67), and 
not Dr. Wylie, whom Miss Deanesly attributes (on 120). 

the main part her introduction, Miss Deanesly deals fully with the 
history the Incendium. She finds little trace any first-hand acquain- 
tance Rolle’s part with the writings earlier mystics. The thought 
and language approach most nearly that Hugh St. Any 
influence that was due St. Bernard, St. Bonaventure, the pseudo- 
Dionysius was probably second hand. passage which appears some 
manuscripts Bonaventure’s Triplici Vita shown have been 
borrowed from the Incendium. ingeniously suggested that Rolle’s 
work may have come the knowledge continental Benedictines through 
Thomas Spofforth, who abbot St. Mary York attended the council 
Constance. Spofforth’s chaplain, Christopher Braystones, was instru- 
mental obtaining ‘indulgence’ for readers the John 
Newton’s ownership Emmanuel 35’ justifies fairly detailed account 
his career. Whilst the manuscript was Sion Abbey, the monograms 
and were written various leaves. was probably James 
Greenhalgh, Carthusian Sheen the early part the sixteenth 
century. was certainly Joan Sewell, sister Sion. Their mono- 
grams are combined one place, and the combined form appear also 
another manuscript the now Additional MS. 24,661 
the British Museum. The monogram similar style but with 
ornamental design, appears copy Walter Hilton’s Scala Per- 
which was given Greenhalgh Joan Sewell. This last 
reproduced frontispiece this volume permission the present 
lady abbess Sion. The care with which the history this manuscript 
and its owners has been worked out is, with the rest the introduction, 
creditable the editor. unfortunate that one cannot speak highly 
the text the work itself, which marred frequent and irritating 
errors. give but few instances: uniuersatis uestre noticie’ and 
indubia adhibenda ualent’ (both 138); ‘ex racionabili 
cause’ (p. 188); conditorem’ (p. 232); musica conuiuii’ 
(p. 248). Some these may due misprints, though even they 
point lack care, not knowledge, the correction the proofs. 
But for siue pro cardinalibus gerentes’ (p. 136) 
hardly possible that the printers were blame. much regretted 
that piece work which much pains has been bestowed should 
thus disfigured manner that throws doubt the editor’s full com- 
petence for her task. 


Calendar Fine Rolls. (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1915.) 


the second volume that deals with the reign Edward 
1337 1347, and again appears under Mr. Bland’s scholarly 
See ante, xxix. (1914), 98-101. 
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editorship. contains much which helps indirectly otherwise 
understanding the situation produced when England began the 
Hundred Years’ war with France 1337. Especially notable were the 
precautions taken with regard foreigners resident England and likely 
send money and information over the Channel. The most obvious 
quarter which expect such dangerous sympathy was the alien 
priories, which accordingly bulk largely the rolls for these years. 
such England were taken into the king’s hands general order 
dated July 1337, and their priors were ordered appear West- 
minster the 23rd the same month. The normal course then taken 
was for the prior undertake the custody his own priory, paying 
yearly rent the exchequer the chamber, and finding beyond 
this for the monks canons and the servants the house their susten- 
ance and stipends, and doing the other charges incumbent the house, 
saving the king knights’ fees and the advowsons churches’. Eighty- 
six writs commitment priors this way were enrolled July and 
August 1337, and the latter month the order was extended priories 
the Channel Islands (pp. 28-33, 36-7, and passim). St. Helens, Appul- 
durcombe, and Carisbrooke, all the Isle Wight, and Burstall Holder- 
ness, were chamber manors, and accounted therefore the chamber. 
All the rest were pay the exchequer. the whole this arrangement 
with the priors seemed the most satisfactory all concerned, and 
some cases where lay custodian was appointed for time, was after- 
wards removed favour the prior. One the most remarkable cases 
was that St. Michael’s Mount, where, between March and October 
1338, the priory changed hands six times. Three times was lay hands, 
but two occasions the prior for short time regained the custody 
everything ‘except only the fortalice’ (pp. 70, 78, 84, 88, 91, 96). 
1339 both fortress and priory were entrusted Edward, the king’s 
son (p. 141). How little the outset the magnitude the war was under- 
stood shown the fact that within three months the time when 
Edward was proclaimed king France (January 1340) was already 
restoring the alien priories England their former owners the 
same terms before the war (pp. 175-8, &c.). did so, explained 
later (p. 254), believing that the war would not last longer: which 
restitution, seems the King and Council, the King was deceived, 
because the war still endures and feared will endure for longer time 
This was December 1341. The latest entries concerning the war 
occupy pages 497 523 the present volume, and ten membranes 
the original roll. They consist interesting series orders 
arrayers, and electors men arms, hobelars and archers’ 
the different counties, sheriffs, and ministers, who were 
mustering forces for the great invasion France which was take 
place 1346 under the leadership the king person. Such officials 
were now bidden accept many cases from towns and individuals 
much smaller contribution than was fixed assessment, considera- 
tion receiving sum money large enough cover the expenses 
those actually sent. Thus the citizens Lincoln, for instance, who were 
assessed twenty armed men, sent twelve, and paid £40 for their expenses. 
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The war only one many aspects history this 
calendar. The reader will discover others reference the very full 
index, compiled Mr. Bland with the assistance Mr. Ratcliff. Under 
for example, heading not used the indexes earlier 
volumes this series, there will found references much interesting 
matter concerning the Peruzzi and the Bardi. One rather important 
entry (p. 17) concerning the latter firm, however, not included under 
the general heading, presumably because appears elsewhere under 
Forcetti, Forsetti, Dinus, merchant the Bardi Florence, and Bini, 
Biny, Byne, merchant the Bardi Florence. However, similar refer- 
ences elsewhere (pp. 49, 50) are repeated under the general heading, 
the comfort the reader, and might have been well the same 
this case. puzzling heading under which appear Mar- 
shalsea, 136 (bis), and Newcastle, without any page reference all. The 
Fleet prison not mentioned there elsewhere the index. Under 
Flete are directed see Fleet, but discover there only places the 
name Devon and Lincolnshire, and the navy. Yet pp. 121 and 122 
there are entries concerning the hereditary keepership the Fleet prison, 
which was combined with the keepership Westminster palace. The 
notorious John Shenche had held both offices the latter days Edward 
when the king’s treasury the neighbouring abbey Westminster was 
plundered. His wife Joan had married again, and her second husband, 
Edmund Cheyne, held both posts for life. However, shown 
121 this Calendar, February 1339 John, son John Shenche 
and Joan, received the family The Fleet was held chief 
the serjeanty keeping all prisoners committed there’. The 
bailiwick keeping the King’s palace was also held 
chief. The occupier received 6d. from the sheriffs London, year 
from every merchant who had stall inside the hall the palace, and 
4d. from those who carried their wares. Moreover, when the king was 
residence, the keeper took bread, ale, wine, dishes, kitchen, and 
king’s serjeant. After the royal departure was allowed 
collect for himself anything left the way fuel, litter, hay, and 
forth. The John Flete who was ‘receiver the money the King’s 
chamber and keeper the King’s jewels and harness the Tower 
London’ (p. 390) may may not have been the same man John, 
son John Shenche who became keeper the Fleet and palace 1339. 
was, only enjoyed the latter offices for five years, for 1344 
was dead. 1350, any rate, the keepership had passed from 
John Thomas Shenche, one whose accounts preserved the Public 
Record Office (Exchequer Accounts, 508/13). 


The History the Worshipful Company the Drapers London. Vol. 
1509; vol. ii, 1509-1603. the Rev. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1914, 1915.) 


two handsome volumes contain history which, their author 
rightly says, long Except for the notice Herbert’s Livery 
Cf. Cal. Inquis. post Mortem, vii. 330. 
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Companies, the inaccuracy and inadequacy which Mr. Johnson 
has again and again call attention, there has been hitherto history 
the London drapers. The company congratulated its decision 
have such history written and its selection historian. Mr. 
Johnson acknowledges generously the assistance which has received 
from many quarters, both the more mechanical and the more scholarly 
parts his very varied task; but the co-ordination and construction 
are his own, and they are most adequate. each volume about two- 
fifths the space taken the text, about three-fifths documents 
and appendixes. Some idea the scope the book may given 
reference the appendixes which run about 200 
contain, among other things, account the chief documents 
possession the company; detailed evidence the existence and 
functions drapers the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; the 
letters patent 1364 and other early charters; the grant arms 
1439; documents relating the right search; the fifteenth-century 
book and transcripts wardens’ and renters’ accounts 
various dates from 1414 1509. 

his general sketch the growth municipal and gild organization 
medieval London Mr. Johnson makes considerable contribution 
knowledge, but when passes the early history the cloth trade 
his special studies begin tell. adopts Mr. Sharpe’s view that the 
rather mysterious craft the burellers, who are often held have been 
the predecessors the drapers, were called from the coarse 
cloth Candlewick Street’—which they made had made, 
and not, Professor Unwin once suggested, from their having 
the cloth, i.e. picked out knots and burrs’ from its surface. inclines 
the view that the burellers died out the fourteenth century, because 
their special fabric was more use, not because the drapers usurped 
their functions. For able make quite clear that, all through 
the middle ages, the London drapers any rate were primarily dealers, 
large small, not like the North French and Flemish 
the Florentine ‘laniolo’, industrial entrepreneurs. the thirteenth 
century they probably dealt imported cloth, and some were already 
merchants the modern sense. the fourteenth century they dealt 
good deal wool, the import foreign cloth fell off. The steady 
growth the home manufacture transformed them into dealers English 
cloth. Sometimes they conducted miscellaneous business, superintend- 
ing the making liveries and hose from their cloth, exporting general 
merchandise, and lending money. the export trade English cloth 
grew, the merchant draper often became merchant adventurer. Outside 
London doubt the draper sometimes became clothier, drapier, 
laniolo: Mr. Johnson mentions any rate one fourteenth-century London 
draper who was also described clothier (p. 85); but maintains, and 
establishes, his point that.the London drapers never occupied them- 
selves much with manufacture. For one thing, the days their greatest 
activity, London had ceased important clothmaking centre. More- 
over, the majority them were retailers small way business, not far 
removed economic position from the small retail draper modern times. 
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The history London companies always providing notable excep- 
tions easy general statements about ‘the medieval gild’: 
not all surprising reminded (i. 99) that though the drapers secured 
for moment, 1363, coveted monopoly the retail sale cloth 
London their monopoly did not last, nor was ever complete 
There was much evasion the fullers did some cloth-selling, and the 
fifteenth century there was regular series overlap’ disputes between 
the drapers and the company which eventually (1502) became the 
Merchant Taylors. The fact that the notion strict monopoly, which 
may have been comparatively easy application the true handicraft 
gilds second-rate town, was from the first out place among the 
commercial companies fourteenth-century London. Just how old 
‘the custom London’, whereby any man who was free one gild 
could carry the trade any other gild, not known 1571 certain 
crafts who were inconvenienced looked back ancient time 
when did not exist; but that time must have been very ancient, for 
Mr. Johnson (i. 73) quotes case 1335, which successful appeal 
made the custom. Probably ran back any rate into the thirteenth 
century, though only acquired its full significance the sixteenth. 

discussing admission the company redemption, that 
payment fees without previous apprenticeship, Mr. Johnson (i. 108) 
suggests that was introduced early the fifteenth century, because 
the first recorded case 1424-5. But the first wardens’ accounts 
are only ten years earlier this seems hardly decisive for the date origin. 
The ordinances 1418 refer entries redemption, with suggestion 
that the practice new unusual; Mr. Johnson does not give any proof 
that entry way apprenticeship was universal the fourteenth century, 
and, the light recently published town records, are not justified 
assuming, without definite evidence, that the strait gate apprentice- 
ship was the only gate. does seem, however, that admission 
redemption was becoming commoner the second quarter the fifteenth 
century. the beginning the sixteenth century becomes very 
common for that time many who were not drapers all 
were seeking admission. Throughout the history recorded Mr. Johnson’s 
second volume (1509-1603), the company filling with these men who 
are not drapers, while those who are drapers patrimony—a class 
which seems only have become important the sixteenth century— 
are engaged all kinds business, from silk-weaving occupying oils, 
butter, cheese, and vinegar’. Naturally the circumstances the control 
cloth-dealing London was beginning slip from their hands. 
have seen, had never been complete, but they had been zealous for their 
rights. 

Though the company losing its old character Tudor times, its 
biography becomes increasing interest the general historian. the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Mr. Johnson unable extract from 
the records very much that concerns the social, and very little that concerns 
the political inquirer. With the sixteenth century, lists drapers living 
outside the city, for the years 1517, 1518, 1529, and 1571, reveal some 
movement towards the suburbs besides the existence members various 
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clothing and other towns and down the country. New details illumi- 
nate the operation the Act 1547 (ii. 95-101), the methods the 
Elizabethan recoinage (ii. 134) and the mortality from the sweating 
sickness 1551 (ii. 90). There abundant illustration how mercilessly 
Elizabeth drew the resources the companies ‘in every national 
emergency and indications how early the London merchant inclined 
puritanism. With all the great economic movements the century 
—the growth capitalism, the rise prices, the unpopularity the 
custom London among many handicraftsmen, the development 
the merchant adventurers and the other cloth-exporting companies— 
the story the drapers closely connected. 

The appendixes vol. include notes the watermarks and paper 
used the earlier documents the company most valuable abstract 
the ledger Thomas Howell, 1519-27; the ordinances 1541-60 
and 1576; various assessments and contributions for municipal and 
national purposes lists drapers who belonged the various foreign 
trading companies accounts lists plate, and interesting descrip- 
tion searches the fairs Southwark and St. Bartholomew 
The index full, and, far have tested it, accurate. Altogether 
the book most welcome and considerable addition the sources 
economic and social history. 


Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami denuo recognitum auctum per 


M.A., Collegii Mertonensis Socium, operam dante adsiduam 
1517-19. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913.) 


Tuts third volume covers the time from July 1517 June 1519 and 
contains some 400 letters which nearly 100 are written Erasmus 
are printed for the first time. The space seems short, but the years were 
The Novum Instrumentum had already appeared, and con- 
troversies around were thickening; Faber Stapulensis had attacked 
Erasmus for his rendering Hebr. ii. Fabro doleo, qui odiosa 
disputatione compulit sibi respondere,’ Ep. 627, 13: see also Epp. 628, 
826, and 843). The circle reformers various shades was widening and 
events were moving quickly was All Saints’ Eve 1517 that Luther 
gave out his theses before this volume ends Ulrich von Hutten, who 
knew what was writing about, could promise 923) Breui totam 
turbari Germaniam videbis’. Erasmus found necessary define his 
attitude towards Luther and did letter (Ep. 939: see also 979 
Duke Frederick along with 980 Luther himself). Unmerited reproach 
has been cast upon Erasmus for not once either taking the lead the 
Lutheran tragedy easy foresee else placing himself follower 
behind Luther: this criticism not only mistakes altogether the hopes 
Erasmus but confuses the order and speed events. Erasmus had made 
plain before Luther began his great career both what were the ends 
aimed and how wished reach them. Luther himself (see the 
excellent introductory note 933 this volume) had tried build 
theological friendship with Spalatin (cf. 501 had 
written (11 December 1516) introducing Luther (sacerdos Augustinianus 
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minus vitae sanctimonia quam insignibus theologiae’ clarus, &c.) 
Erasmus and asking the great exegete’s opinion matters connected 
with the sense Romans. Luther, however, came think 
that Erasmus was more carnal than divine. Events were thus already 
tending towards the debate 1524 the freedom the will. The view 
was long current, and sometimes still meets to-day, that Erasmus picked 
quarrel with Luther more less unimportant matter hide 
his real sympathy for him the vital matters reform. The letters 
(among them nos. 939, 979, and 980) these volumes, however, show, 
the other hand, early doctrinal divergencies quite apart from the differences 
temperament and method between the two men. And interesting, 
the way, notice that 939 Frederick Saxony accompanied 
German letter something the same effect, which, however, all 
mention Luther suppressed: when Erasmus, Spalatin, and Duke 
Frederick met Cologne December 1520 the duke wished converse 
the vulgar tongue, but Erasmus (whose ability speak German 
remember hearing the late Lord Acton once question, although investiga- 
tion, with his usual accuracy told the next day, removed his 
doubt) preferred speak Latin, that Spalatin interpreted. Hence 
German translation was really advisable for the letter. well notice 
that Erasmus approved 980) Luther’s Operationes Psalmos, 
published after second course lectures the subject and now some- 
times held critical significance for his theology. Letters later than 
this volume would against inference, possible perhaps from this 
volume alone, that Erasmus was mainly anxious not appear too 
sympathetic with Luther and brought into disrepute. 

But if, spite their indebtedness Erasmus, which Luther and all 
reformers acknowledged, note discontent and uncertainty crept among 
the praises, Erasmus was now assailed from the other side thus the 
famous scholar Eck was among his critics (cf. Ep. 769), although too 
mingled praise with blame. Each side was too much bent upon its own 
course understand the central position Erasmus; hence letter like 
Ep. 809 Marcus Laurinus (really Apologia) historically significant. 
But Erasmus was sure had never been more sought after 
than was now Laurinus could say (p. 267) Licebat amplissima 
spe sequi Regem Catholicum. Inuitatus sum aureis montibus promissis 
Rege Gallorum. Inuitatus sum humanissime Rege Anglorum 
reuerendissimo Cardinali Francisco Archiepiscopo 
Toletano, qui nuper decessit. Inuitatus sum Episcopo Parisiensi, 
Baiocensi, Archiepiscopo Maguntinensi, Leodiensi Traiectensi, 
his neglectis hoc agere perseueraui quod erat manibus: inconstans 
vocor, qui quod tantis vigiliis coepi cupiam absoluere’. The reason 
his firm stand given here, and one that often overlooked. His 
letters prove, says himself, the truth what says, and had 
reason join one party another. Here find him correspondence 
with Zwingli, Luther, Bishop Fisher, Wolsey with Henry VIII and 
other princes (more immediately profitable ‘humani’); with 
Budaeus and men learning found everywhere with Glareanus, Beatus 
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Rhenanus, Hutten, and the men the Revival Letters. The Lutheran 
reformers owned their debt him, and much their teaching (e. 
marriage and divorce) can traced his the second 
generation, though not indeed the first, the men the Counter-reforma- 
tion and even the Jesuits came value his learning and draw arguments 
from his writings. His own day valued him and followed him, perhaps, 
more chosely than they thought, and after-days have length come 
know his fitting place. Mr. Allen, with this beautiful edition, has, may 
say, graven the true estimate imperishable rock. 

For the fine work scholarship accuracy, detail, and knowledge 
abounds this volume its Prefixed the volume 
xxix) dispensation from Julius II, discovered Rome 
Dr. Brom and printed vol. xxv this Review Mr. Allen himself, which 
anticipates similar document from Leo (1517): belongs 1505-6 
and gives Erasmus liberty hold benefices, which, from the circumstances, 
must have been England. But nothing came the 
dentally mentions Erasmus the son unmarried layman, state- 
ment not exact agreement with others made other times. the 
Addenda vol. ii, 291, Mr. Allen notes that the identity with Erasmus 
and his brother Florence and Antony the letter Grunnius 447) 
was known one the scribes concerned with the letter. Other Addenda 
come from various sources: for 77, vol. are referred that most 
valuable book, The Collected Papers Henry Bradshaw, the spelling, 
misspelling, the name Erasmus for Ep. 710 this volume are 
referred letter Bishop Howley’s, advising Hugh James Rose 
look with attention Erasmus’s Paraphrase. care along 
with the grasp the whole material which makes this edition complete 
and invaluable. 

Many these letters are written from Louvain (p. Louanium 
commigraui totus, cum theologis aliquot menses acturus, qui satis 
benigne vna cum omnibus sarcinis commi- 
grauimus. Theologi summa cum humanitate exceperunt: nondum 
tamen consedimus’: ‘Totus, hoc est cum bibliotheca, Louanium 
commigraui’). His stay there was not without its pleasures and its trials; 
and left its mark. interesting read the preface (dated March 
1913—for this review has been too long reviewer shrinks from 
the unwonted task undiluted praise and finds hard select few 
pages for commendation where many clamour for it) that Mr. Allen 
saved, through the kindness Louis Néve Louvain, collection 
Erasmus’s letters from possible scattering the chances the market- 
and got them placed English libraries. But the perils the 
market-place Louvain were even greater than Mr. Allen had thought, 
and congratulate him his happy deed. 

Before leaving this volume should note the great importance the 
Froben and Amorbach letters, some them printed here for the first 
time. They throw great light upon the early days printing and pub- 
lishing, the passage from medieval modern days. Appendix xiii 
(p. 630)—on the Copenhagen manuscript—brings much information, 
some only got from this source, about the methods working 
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adopted Erasmus his later years wrote rough drafts which his 
secretaries copied fairly, but the period covereu this volume wrote 
the copies which were sent and his secretaries made copies kept. 
the former case could himself insert the Greek, necessary, find 
Richard Pace 619) doing letter sent Erasmus from Constance. 
leave Erasmus happy his varied and international correspondence, 
those letter-books which greet scholars and princes, nobles like 
George Halewin (Zp. 641), grand-nephew citizens like 
Willibald Pirckheimer, one whose letters 685) here printed for 
the first Bohemian scholars like John Slechta 950) who had 
something the spirit Hus although made milder and more rural 
scholars from many universities, not least among whom place Henry 
Bullock (Bovill) Queens’ College, Cambridge 826 and 890, frag- 
ment). was world which may have under-rated, Erasmus did, its 
debt the nearer past possibly under-rated also its achievements for 
future days, again think Erasmus did for had its own local 
troubles the ‘quaedam hominum colluuies quam Nigram vocant 
Holland 628). But all was soon swallowed 
whirlwind more destructive sound letters than even Erasmus was 


Cranmer’s Liturgical Projects. Edited, with introduction, appendix, notes, 
and indices (London: Printed for the Henry 
Bradshaw Society, 1915.) 


volume edition manuscript once belonging Archbishop 
Cranmer, now the British Museum. consists 159 leaves, and con- 
tains two calendars with tables lessons and two draft attempts 
producing English form reciting the divine office, other words, 
breviary. These two drafts differ considerably length well 
other ways. The first, which extends from 132 the manuscript, 
form which led eventually the Mattins and Evensong the Prayer 
Book 1549; the seven hour services are compressed into two. 
The second, which covers only pages the manuscript (p. 133-56), 
was composed under the influence the Quignon Breviary and had 
influence, far can traced, the development the English 
Prayer Book. The manuscript was apparently unknown, certainly 
neglected, until 1890 was brought light Cardinal Gasquet 
and Mr. Edmund Bishop their book Edward and the Book 
Common Prayer. That book gave account the manuscript, and 
they varied from the Sarum Breviary), and the two calendars were printed 
full. Now, for the first time, the whole manuscript printed length, 
and edited with care and with wealth learning which Dr. Wickham 
Legg’s name implies. Besides the introduction, text, and notes there 
are six collotype plates which are far clearer and more beautiful than 
the four plates Gasquet and Bishop’s book. 

The editor’s introduction sixty-eight pages admirable piece 
work. discusses the relation the two drafts, and lays stress, 
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justly, the vacillating quality Cranmer’s mind which makes 
uncertain whether the second draft was not after all earlier recension 
which was ultimately rejected favour the other. differs from 
Gasquet and Mr. Bishop, who believe that the second draft 
was the work Bishop Tonstal, and corrects the views Mr. Pullan 
and the late Dr. Dowden, who held, respectively, that Cranmer borrowed 
from Schleswig-Holstein form, and from church order for Calenberg 
and (pp. xxx, xxxiv). Dr. Legg’s own suggestion that 
Cranmer indebted any reformed church order for the first draft 
Bugenhagen’s Pia vere Catholica Ordinatio, printed 1535, and 
this theory received unexpected confirmation his discovery copy 
the 1537 edition that order the British Museum, with inscrip- 
tion Henry VIII from the author; that Cranmer may well have 
known the book. But, after pointing out what common Bugenhagen 
and Cranmer’s first draft, Dr. Legg says, ‘it may also maintained 
that Cranmer could have taken the ideas for the First Part quite well 
from the mediaeval breviary, Q.[uignon] from Bugenhagen’ 
and again, there such convincing evidence behalf the Lutheran 
source Cranmer’s First Part, there his indebtedness Quignon 
the Second Part’ (p. Another interesting point, which escaped the 
earlier editors this manuscript, connexion with the second draft. 
Dr. Legg thinks that Cranmer had mind the compression the seven 
hours prayer (counting Lauds and Prime one) into three: Mattins, 
Lauds, and Prime forming one group; Terce, Sext, and None another 
and Vespers and Compline This worked out pp. xviii, xix. 
The book contains many other points minute and curious learning 
not least the preservation Oxford tradition that when Dr. Lloyd, 
the twenties the last century, was teaching the future tractarian 
leaders the sources the Prayer Book, Breviaries were brought down 
from the Bodleian Library and shewn the Bishop’s (pp. xlix, 
Here and there reasons are given for modifying the conclusions Gasquet 
and Bishop the transcriber the manuscript not positive they 
the matter the various handwritings, and his Notes the second 
draft Dr. Legg breaks lance with Cardinal Gasquet over the doctrine 
contained the invitatory for Corpus Christi. Yet one other point 
made the learned author might help very considerably clear the air 
ecclesiastical controversy could accepted not merely scholars, 
but less careful writers and teachers. says, ‘It has long been 
evident that office which the name Mass can properly given 
Greek, can reasonably called mass’ (p. xxiv, 1), and quotes 
the eminent Roman catholic scholar, Dr. Adrian Fortescue, his support. 
vast amount misunderstanding and argument might saved that 
point could agreed. notice one very small the history 
the transmission the manuscript, Dr. Wickham Legg omits any mention 
Henry, earl Arundel. just possible, Gasquet and Bishop suggest, 
that the book may have been his before passed his son-in-law, John, 
Lord Lumley though true the earl’s name does not appear the 
manuscript, while Lord Lumley’s does. 
VOL. XXXI.—NO. 
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The Life Sir Philip Sidney. (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1915.) 


book incorporates many facts which have come light since the 
publication Mr. Fox Bourne’s revised Memoir, twenty-five years 
ago: contains new document discovered Mr. Wallace Penshurst, 
Accompte Mr. Philippe Sidneys expenses’ from December 
1565 Michaelmas 1566 (covering his arrival Shrewsbury School 
and visit Oxford and Kenilworth), and (apart from proneness 
written scholarly and agreeable style. The paper rather too thin, 
there portrait nor any facsimile Sidney’s beautiful handwriting, 
and the index hardly full enough, but these drawbacks are perhaps 
due the strenuous times. Mr. Wallace’s treatment vexed questions 
generally judicious and carries conviction. dismisses the story 
Philip’s candidature for the kingdom Poland, proposes double 
date for the composition the Apologie, and wisely follows Mr. 
Pollard’s lines his treatment the Astrophel and Stella sonnets and 
Sidney’s relation Penelope Devereux. Contrary most his 
predecessors, argues that Sidney studied Cambridge well 
Oxford. The evidence alleges support his contention very 
slight, and clear that Sidney was least never matriculated, unless 
the university records are this point defective. However, the Cam- 
bridge tribute Sidney’s memory, Academiae Cantabrigiensis Lachrymae 
(1587), does afford some confirmation Mr. Wallace’s view. The intro- 
ductory poem, with the same title, which being signed ‘G. 
presumably Gabriel Harvey, makes the university address Sidney 


Fili, dilecte Deo, dilecte parenti, 
(Heu, nimium orbae, viduaeq; parenti) 


and proceeds 
Ecce meus nuper quam fortunatus Alumnus, &c. 
The concluding lines are still more definite 


nostra est iactura, scholarum 
Extinctum quibus est lumen praelustre duarum. 
Sancte Deus, miserere mei, miserere sororis, 

splendoris lumina plura 

nostris quamprimum accende Theatris. 


Probably Sidney’s connexion with Cambridge was very slender one, 
does not seem alluded any the other poems the Cam- 
bridge collection. 

turn some minor points, the Dudley pedigree (p. would suggest 
that Henry was the eldest son the duke Northumberland: was 
the fourth son, correctly stated 13. 147 the phrase 
advanced years’ seems misunderstood: merely 
means ‘somewhat older’. 58, foot-note, Friers Germany’ 
should Thomas Ashton, the first head master Shrewsbury, 
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the late Professor Mayor argued was St. John’s 
College, not Trinity College, Cambridge (p. Thornton wrote (p. 101, 
note not but plus’. Robert Dorset described (p. 165) 
Sidney’s old Oxford tutor’, contrary the note 103. The 
spelling Court’ with capital (p. 214, middle) seems due mis- 
Greville means that Oxford told Sidney and his friends 
leave the tennis-court. Note 229 might have been made more 
telling Mr. Wallace had remémbered that marginal note Gabriel 
Harvey has lately established the fact that 1578 Spenser was private 
secretary Bishop Young Rochester, who therefore presumably 
1579 your old Lord’. The first performance Gager’s Meleager 
took place not 1581 (p. 267) but February 1582. good many 
errors are found the long note 295. Walsingham’s second marriage 
may have taken place 1566 possibly 1565. His first wife had died 
1564, his second wife’s first husband 1565. The account his family 
life, given the Dictionary National Biography, perfectly correct. 
had child his first wife, and only two daughters, Frances and 
Mary, his Frances was his sole surviving child, described 
his and clear from his was therefore Mary who died 
June 1580. Christopher Carleill was son Walsingham’s first wife 
her former marriage. Walsingham described Stow Carleill’s 
but this merely means ‘step-father’. making him 
marry daughter Walsingham, Mr. Wallace misled Carleill’s 
biographer the Dictionary National Biography. this mistake 
removed, all difficulties disappear. The references this note are not 
quite exact. Sir Wallop’s latter was written the 22nd (not the 
2nd) November, and the volume State Papers, Domestic, mentioned 

Mr. Wallace points out (p. 333) that Hunter manifestly wrong 
saying that Sidney’s daughter Elizabeth was born January 1583/4 
(four months after his marriage), and adds that ‘the exact date 
her birth has not been Hunter’s error lay his misreading 
the Inquisitio post mortem’, which states that July 1588, the 
date when the Inquisitio was taken (not the date Sidney’s death), 
his daughter was aged years, months, and days. She was therefore 
born October 1585. remarkable that Sir Sidney Lee the 
Dictionary National Biography repeats Hunter’s statement without 
noticing its impossibility. Hunter himself notes that she was stated 
have been baptized St. Olave’s, Hart Street, November 
and questions the correctness this date inconsistent with that which 
assumed for her birth. But was this latter date that the error 
lay. Mr. Wallace’s residence Toronto must have made difficult for 
him prosecute the researches which have here borne fruit, and 
may congratulate him the success with which that difficulty has been 
overcome and book sterling value produced. Moore 


See Fraunce’s Victoria, 1906, xvi. 
See pedigrees Harl. MS. 807, &c. See Cooper’s Athenae Cantabr. 
Parish register transcribed Collect. Top. 311. 
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The English Factories India, 1651-1654. Edited 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1915.) 


present volume Mr. Foster’s work brings the period 
the first Anglo-Dutch war. spite the maritime strength England 
the near seas, was inevitable, considering the preponderance 
the Dutch power the East, that the war should bring loss and 
trouble the English East India Company, though the treaty which 
ended gave some compensation for the past. truth, apart from 
their inferior numbers, the English India were not the kind likely 
prove heroes. find the St. George factors writing, before the war, 


For your owne people, wee have often informed you that they are for the most part 
the refuse ships, such whome neither good example, instruction correction can 
reduce civill Conformity Your Lordships only can cure this disease sending 
out better qualified and more regular persons, listed England purposely for this 
employment and not bee accounted for any part the ships Company which 
they take passage, but bee directly consigned hither for the service the fort. 


The account the fight between the English and Dutch ships the 
Persian Gulf, January 1654, not very pleasant reading. 


Above able men that had not received the least hurt the world ran away their 
boats, one which boats went the Dutch admirall, she lay the lee, and 
they would not take them in. 


According Tavernier, the French traveller, who was present one 
the Dutch ships, 


never was fight worse mannaged boath sides. The Dutch were most them 
drunke and knew not what they the English, thinke, were little better, not 
worse. 


The object-lesson afforded English weakness was not, course, lost 
the native rulers, who treated the servants the Company with increas- 
ing contumely the only thing that kept them check being the report 
that great English fleet was coming the Gulf. 


This shows John Spiller from Ispahan] what great benefits may expected 
from show force espetially you could get into your hand about Surrat 
the coast India, some convenient towne which doubtless short time 
would greatly and meanes that you will not onely enjoy but 
trade, and means much increase your strength, force and honour 
these orientall parts the accions the Dutch can too well witnesse. 


President Blackman had already written from Surat 


Wee were never soe sensible the want port these parts (as that 
might calle our owne), wee are present, and are like bee these warrs 
continue. Doubtless, faire oppertunity may now present treaty with the 
Portugall, who hath enow spare, and wee beleive willing spare easy tearmes. 
Bombay and Bassine would bee very convenient for you. What the Dutch hold 
Zelon wee believe the Portugalls would bee willing wee shall enjoy, our assis- 
tance they could driven out which were noe hard matter doe, the Parlia- 
ment would please engage therein. Seven eight frigates with four five good 
ships would soone give them law for though they are too hard for 
present, yet their strength not soe great imagined England. They 
have many places secure, require great and they bee cut short 
the springe (as wee trust wil be) the streames will soon dryed. And 
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this could effected, the honour our nation these parts would much bee 
advanced, our priviledges all places increased (which now are much impared), your 
customes Gombroone not onely established but much augmented, and you enjoy 
great royalty the seas these parts formerly the Portugalls did, and the 
Dutch, believe, will doe not prevented. 


But whatever may have been Cromwell’s imperial aspirations elsewhere, 
was this time too much occupied embark upon forward eastern policy. 
Those who are familiar with previous volumes this work will not 
need told that Mr. Foster ideal editor. 


and C.Grant (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1915.) 


authors this book have set themselves task the apportionment 
which their own secret, and which they describe preliminary attempt 
what they call conspicuous and somewhat discreditable gap our 
historical literature’. There doubt that they have book 
well arranged the general lines indicated long since Droysen and now 
enlarged further section, and, apart from few excrescences that 
cannot left wholly unnoticed, attractively written. certain inequality 
treatment was, the nature the case, unavoidable, since, while 
rise and development may without difficulty 
extracted from abundant supply solid material, ‘the later Prussian- 
ization Germany under the Hohenzollern dynasty’ more doubtful 
theme, the exposition which can—and means under the head 
only—easily pushed too far. take single instance, 
not only the spirit Wilhelm von Humboldt, but the name and fame 
many its great teachers, might rise protest against the assertion that 
the university Berlin ‘steadily Prussianized the German professoriate 
and yoked Prussian service the work German science’. The general 
course the narrative this volume, after moving rather restlessly 
among the origines, more less futile search great man before 
the Great Elector, flows steadily when this point reached. The account 
the ‘son defeat’ (as the Great Elector, with telling reminiscence 
Queen Elizabeth’s ‘daughter called) excellent, and so, 
certain rhetorical moralizations apart, the section the greatest all 
Prussian sovereigns, whose military mind’ what here said 
essentially true better than new. the latter part the volume 
the authors seem hampered conditions space which suggest the 
expedient, unsatisfactory times, generalization; but comment 
such assertion this, that Prussia has been made, not legislation 
but administration, not politicians but bureaucrats and soldiers 
would carry this notice, its turn, beyond necessary limits. 

subject should not have added simplicity form its other merits. 
Epigrams, efforts the direction epigrams, are better away from 
work designed, and rightly designed, serve primarily the end 
instruction, and Carlyle best followed distance. Frederick 
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William whose most striking characteristics enough should this 
time known, read that two such Kings, and Prussia would have 
ceased contribute the world anything but the ethics Bridewell and 
the lessons the guard-room’. Thirty pages earlier had been told, 
reference the unlucky George William Two such electors, and 
Prussia would have ceased provide anything but parochial history.’ 
Such redundance phraseology may have its seductions has also its 
dangers, where the ineffective Heidelberg’ stands 
for the prince who lost the Palatinate Prague. The sarcasm ‘the 
Echt Deutsche Brandenburg’, intended such, will escape most 
students. For the rest, although fault might found with more than 
one statement this volume too sweeping—thus certainly beyond 
the mark describe Prussia (though would not describe Bismarck 
and Roon) 1863 wanting absorb both Schleswig and Holstein into 
the kingdom Prussia only just say that close testing 
the accuracy this volume points detail has given very satisfactory 
results. probably only the pen that Kotzebue set down 
Russian dramatist and secret agent. Among the familiars Frederick 
William (in whom generally well-balanced characterization strangely 
notes firm will) the chemist Bunsen’ once more unwittingly usurps the 
place his namesake the sculptor Rauch is, presumably, not another 
pro quo. end with detail not devoid significance, Bismarck 
was not created count till September 1865. Warp. 


The Making British India, 1756-1858. Ramsay Professor 
Modern History the University Manchester. (Manchester 
University Press, 1915.) 


THE idea describe, series dispatches, treaties, statutes, and 
other documents, selected and edited with introductions and notes, the 
history the British conquest India, make, fact, sort Stubbs’s 
for British Indian history, was good one, and Professor 
Muir has taken great pains carry out worthily. His selection 
extremely well made and his introductions are lucid and often illuminat- 
ing. certainly succeeds enabling the student see the main events 
Anglo-Indian history through the eyes the principal actors’, and 
has gone near might be, according his scheme, make con- 
nected narrative which may read, apart from other information, for 
its own interest. has confined himself ‘two main themes’, the 
extension British territory and the development British government. 
His book, indeed, practically introduction the constitutional 
history British India, and for that reason somewhat disappointing 
that comes end 1858, whereas the most important constitutional 
developments occurred after that date. Political history great 
extent, and military history entirely, and the picturesque 
banished with stern hand. Clive soldier learn very little, 
the Sepoy mutiny nothing all. But within its limits the selection 
there event importance which not clearly explained 
was seen contemporaries, and appears Mr. Muir. his 
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introductions the estimates great officials are particularly good. Nothing 
better Warren Hastings than the few pages which his principles 
are analysed can found anywhere. There clearer description, 
again, how the dual system 1765 Bengal nor, short 
space, any estimate more just the services Sir Thomas Munro; 
and the sketch the history the North-West Frontier, 
masterly. Among documents which Mr. Muir sees the importance 
more clearly than most earlier writers are placed Clive’s letter 
Pitt, 1759, suggesting the necessity the direct rule the British govern- 
century before was accomplished, and those relating the 
beginning educational legislation the India Act 1813. 

few points need reconsideration. The view that Hastings was satisfied 
with the administration Mahomed Reza Khan, suggested 104, 
hardly borne out his own words 142, other passages his 
correspondence. the way, not exactly modest 
country house’. That ‘the chief worry these years curious 
phrase itself) was due the English missionaries (it would more 
accurate, well more accord with Mr. usual practice, say 
hardly supported the evidence which was fully con- 
sidered 1812 and twenty years later. The subject should not have 
been mentioned all unless received fuller treatment than contained 
inaccurate statement the editor and two incomplete extracts 
from letters 1807. Lord Dalhousie’s doctrine lapse’ was hardly 
absolute theory Mr. Muir states, though doubt approached 
near practice what asserts. more important matter the 
view Mr. Muir takes Cornwallis’s Bengal revenue settlement. 
simply (without naming their origin) reasserts the statements which were 
made James Mill, that Cornwallis was landed magnate who wished 
create landed aristocracy Bengal, regarding English institutions 
the summit human achievement and ‘the English governing class 
large landowners’ the height excellence; that disregarded 
village and community rights and made the ‘semi-hereditary district 
collectors land-tax into owners the soil’. This view, which accorded 
with his notorious political prejudice, was perhaps excusable James 
Mill, for doubtful had read the Cornwallis correspondence (much 
which exactly contradicts his view), and not all that now available 
had been published when wrote. Neither Cornwallis nor Shore ever 
assumed that the zemindars were owners; and the utmost that was 
allowed them was qualified proprietary right, persons with whom 
was most desirable treat. Cornwallis sanctioned the division their 
estates—not all the idea landed aristocracy. intended that 
they should deprived their powers jurisdiction, toll-taking, &c., 
and that the rights the cultivators should certified fully and 
strongly those English copyholders, with revision from time 
time government. Mill’s fallacy regarding the zemindars one 
specific class, instead great variety, has long been exploded. His 
account the Bengal settlement indeed almost entirely wrong, and 
itis pity that Mr. Muir has not subjected the test contemporary 
evidence. 
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The French Army before Napoleon. 
Clarendon Press, 1915.) 


WILKINSON the first these lectures advances the view that 
study the constant efforts made improve the French army between 
the Seven Years’ war and the outbreak the French Revolution essential 
for right understanding Napoleon’s generalship. The result over 
twenty years’ progressive development was make possible new 
organization, new method waging war, and new The 
sets himself combat the view put forward alike Jomini and 
Clausewitz, that Napoleon’s success was due his almost superhuman 
genius, and explains his rise military fame the consequence his pro- 
found study ‘of the pioneers who had preceded But having stated the 
problem the author makes apparent attempt solve it, until the very last 
paragraph the last lecture reached, when sums follows 

The French army was therefore better fitted for war than any the other armies 
Europe, and when came under the leadership young general, imbued with its own 
spirit, who could exercise the command unhampered the intrigues, the jealousies, 
and the insubordination which had ruined the army the ancien régime, was well 
qualified defeat turn those other armies, all which clung the ideas, methods, 
and institutions inherited from dead past. 


But the French military writers that period recognized that the new 
machine which they were seeking fashion must, was attain the 
results hoped for, placed the hands leader genius. What 
seems required for the solution the proposed problem definition 
which not here supplied. The real value these lectures 
lies the lucidity and thoroughness with which the author explains the 
methods which the new military machine was fashioned. shows how, 
before the close the Seven Years’ war, Broglie, inspired the precepts 
Bourcet, proved more than match for Ferdinand Brunswick. 
After the war succession able devoted themselves 
the work. 

First and foremost these was the younger Guibert, who revolutionized 
the theory infantry tactics substituting for the use massive columns 
the charge the employment battalion columns simple formation, 
and the Drill Book 1791 finally embodied his teaching. Not less instruc- 
tive were his theories the subject artillery. laid down that the 
principal object artillery fire should the enemy’s troops and the 
obstacles protecting them, and that the French guns should only enter 
into duel with those the enemy when the protection their own 
troops rendered imperative. The French artillery was reorganized 
Gribeauval, whose guns were the best Europe with their increased 
range and greater rapidity fire, whilst Teil, essay the use 
the new artillery published 1778, confirmed and extended 
views. his strategical theories Guibert was equally advance his 
times. him the secret success lay concentration effort, the 
massing the greatest quantity fire and force the decisive points. 
his treatment the questions supplies and communications laid 
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down the principle that the movement troops the main thing and 
everything else must made subordinate. 


The enemy must see marching when supposes fettered the calculation 
supplies: this new kind war must astonish him, must nowhere leave him time 
breathe, and make him see his own expense this constant truth, that hardly any 


position tenable before army well constituted, sober, patient, and able 
manceuvre. 


The work the reformers was incessantly harassed court intrigues. 
Successive war ministers strove get rid the incubus the old system, 
which prominent feature was the excessive numbers highly placed and 
overpaid officers. 1775, out total strength 170,000 men the 
army, less than 60,000 were officers, and their pay and pensions absorbed 
more than half the army budget. Only sixth these officers were doing 
duty with their regiments, and for some 200 regiments there were more 
than 1,100 colonels and 1,200 generals’. Saint-Germain nearly doubled 
the strength the army, and 1789 the establishment officers had been 
reduced 9,578. The last two lectures deal with the formation the 


Maréchal Mortier, Duc Trévise. Par son petit-neveu Colonel 
(Paris: Berger-Levrault, 


has had long time wait for biographer, but 
the scale which his great-nephew undertaking the work promises 
make ample amends for the prolonged neglect interesting and 
noble career. Though Mortier does not stand the first rank Napoleonic 
soldiers, yet was unsurpassed any his brother marshals integrity 
and devotion toduty. From military point view the special interest 
his career lies the fact that was one the very few marshals 
Napoleon who had had military experience before the Revolution. 
had not served the old royal army nor had been trained any 
military school. 

Born 1768 Cateau-Cambrésis, old and much respected 
bourgeois family, was originally intended for merchant’s career. But 
the formation the National Guards 1789, entered the corps 
his native town. Two years later, when the first call for volunteers was 
made, enlisted the first battalion the Département Nord and 
was immediately elected captain hiscompany. These volunteers 1791 
were the flower the French nation. Eight the new battalions were 
commanded future marshals the empire, and six more marshals, 
including Mortier, were found among the commissioned officers 
lower rank. Mortier’s battalion was attached the army the north, 
and ten days after the declaration war had his horse killed under him 
skirmish. After exactly two years’ service, during which took part 
the battles Jemmapes and Neerwinden and the fighting round 
Dunkirk, which preceded the battle Hondschoote, was promoted 
the rank major the staff (September 1793). gained his next step, 
colonel the staff, June 1795. During this period took part the 
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battles Wattignies (in which was wounded) and the Roer, the advance 
the Rhine, and the siege Maestricht. continued serve the 
staff till the end 1797, when was sent Paris with tidings the 
surrender Mayence. For the first half these four years 
service was generally acting chief staff-officer division, but 
from October 1795, when was attached Lefebvre’s division, served 
rule with the advance-guard, and made reputation leader 
flying columns, especially distinguishing himself cavalry encounter 
Hirscheid August 1796. Lefebvre made him his chief staff-officer 
May 1797. 

Thus Mortier gained his experience commander fighting force 
all arms, though small scale, with the army the Sambre-et-Meuse, 
under Jourdan’s command. Having always had preference for service with 
the mounted arm, Mortier was gratified January 1798 his appointment 
command the 23rd regiment cavalry. Kléber, under whom had 
served the Rhine, had formed high opinion his abilities that 
applied for Mortier attached his staff. But Kléber’s destination was 
suddenly changed from England Egypt, and Mortier was ordered back 
his cavalry regiment the Rhine. February 1799 was promoted 
brigadier-general, and, having taken part Jourdan’s unsuccessful 
Stokach campaign, served under Masséna, Jourdan’s successor, throughout 
the campaign Zurich. greatly distinguished himself the actual 
battle, being promoted major-general Masséna the field battle 
after the first day’s fighting, and afterwards the pursuit 
Like Kléber, Masséna was favourably impressed with Mortier’s military 
abilities, and when 1800 had taken over the command the army 
Italy, applied have Mortier transferred that army. the end 
March Mortier arrived Paris, route, supposed, for Italy. But 
unexpectedly found himself appointed, April, the command 
the 17th military division, with head-quarters Paris, succession 
his old commander Lefebvre. This appointment was signal proof 
the First Consul’s confidence, the two men had never previously met, 
and the next three years, during which Mortier discharged his difficult 
duties military governor Paris with efficiency and tact, confirmed 
Napoleon’s high opinion him such extent that, the renewal the 
war with England, selected him for the command the army Hanover, 
with the rank lieutenant-general. his first independent command 
Mortier displayed abilities high order. His army was barely 14,000 
strong, very weak artillery, ill-equipped, and with practically train. 
But forced marches forced the capitulation within week the 
Hanoverian army, which was larger than his own, the banks the 
Weser. This bloodless campaign made him master the whole Electorate, 
and his brilliant success was due much political tact military 
talent. The refusal George III recognize the Convention Suhlingen 
threatened renewal hostilities, but Mortier’s tact proved equal the 
occasion, and month after the first convention the Weser secured 
final capitulation the Elbe. Till February 1804 remained 
command the army occupation, and whilst enforcing the heavy 
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demands which Napoleon made upon the resources the country, con- 
trived retain the goodwill and respect its inhabitants. 

The direct materials for the earlier part Mortier’s biography are 
very meagre. kept journal, which commenced September 1793, 
when entered his staff duties, and terminated May 1803, just 
was starting for the conquest Hanover. But this journal bare 
record dates and places. considerable mass the corre- 
spondence has been preserved the archives his grandson, the fourth 
duke Treviso, but comparatively little this refers these earlier 
years. The author has therefore been forced supplement his information 
references the national archives and those the ministry war, 
but his treatment these documents seems have somewhat 
sacrificed his sense proportion. Consequently the first volume tends 
become history the army the Sambre-et-Meuse rather than bio- 
graphy staff-officer that army. its pages the reader will find 
illuminating account the difficulties which beset the commanders 
the young republic’s armies, the incompetence successive war minis- 
ters, the arbitrary interference the deputies mission with the 
commanders the field (though good word must said for Gillet), 
the consequent reluctance army officers face the risks attaching 
general’s rank (on September 1793 there were generals under 
arrest the Conciergerie prison alone), the sufferings the armies from 
defective transport, and the intolerance with which the central govern- 
ment forced the unlucky generals undertake campaigns which the state 
their armies rendered impossible execution. Jourdan, Kléber, Hoche, 
all turn were almost driven despair. Unfortunately the military 
value the narrative impaired almost complete lack criticism. 
There only one reference made (pages 357-8) Napoleon’s Observations 
the Operations Germany 1796. Nine maps attached these 
two volumes illustrate these various campaigns, but the method their 
construction makes them rather confusing. 
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Notices 


Mr. Fry’s excellently printed Almanacks for Students English 
History (London: Phillimore, 1915) will found more convenient for 
use than Morgan’s well-known Book Almanacks. Morgan was 
great mathematician and his rules and notes are always scientifically 
exact and illuminating did not make sufficient allowance for the 
limitations ordinary historical students. For instance, his set 
thirty-five almanacks omitted supply any list the years which 
they were applicable, and only gave series numbers referring tables 
from which they could extracted reverse process. Mr. Fry follows 
the example furnished Dr. Grotefend’s unequalled tables placing 
all the years wanted, both for old and new style, conspicuously the head 
each page. would have done well have also followed this model 
giving numbers the tables and leaving them referred 
his Easter tables pp. 74-9 simply the date Easter the duplication 
references, both the number the table and the date Easter, 
unnecessary and confusing. The table movable feasts pp. 
not plain the familiar table prefixed the Prayer Book. Being 
arranged only for England the tables make provision for new-style 
calendars between 1582 and 1752; but English students need the means 
ascertaining dates foreign correspondence during this interval. The fault 
the opposite that Dr. Grotefend, who does not admit any old-style 
calendar after 1582. are sorry say that the list saints teems 
with mistakes spelling fault which also noticeable the.calendars) 
and omits number translations and subsidiary feasts which are required 
for the understanding many documents. confining England 
Mr. Fry has the advantage eliminating some confusing varieties 
usage and observance. But his remarks are not always correct even for 
England. For instance, the reckoning Sundays after Trinity instead 
after Whit-Sunday, far from having been introduced 1549, simply 
followed the old Use Sarum. St. Hilary never had octave the 
calendar, though doubt documents written January were fre- 
quently dated octabis meaning week after Hilary-tide. 
placing St. Matthias February Leap Year Mr. Fry has forgotten 
the rule (the Sunday letter being taken A), 


Cum bisextus erit, servit utrique diei: 
Posteriore die celebrantur festa Mathie. 


the list popes (p. 133) strange lapse enter Alexander and 
John ‘in Pisa’, though the same footing the 
who lived ‘in John, least, was elected Bologna and 
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never resided Pisa. The statement 137 that there was Hilary 
law-term 1751 (in the sense that the term 1751/2 was included 


Sir John Sandys’s Short History Classical Scholarship (Cambridge 
University Press, 1915) abridgement the author’s important 
work the subject which has been widely known for many 
reduce three large volumes into one small one, severe compression was 
necessary but the author has avoided the mistake attempting merely 
popularize. While has had omit pass summarily good 
many minor scholars, has taken care that the greater men shall not 
suffer injustice. particular are glad see that has retained 
sufficient indication titles and editions, and while shortening, has not 
suppressed his foot-notes. has even been able include fair proportion 
the illustrations which formed interesting feature the larger book. 
those who cannot purchase that book this compendium may heartily 
recommended. 


Mr. Sever’s essay The English Franciscans under Henry 
Blackwell, 1915) contains careful and the whole accurate 
account the Franciscan constitution. There originality treat- 
ment, but the writer has arranged his facts intelligently and discovered one 
two new ones which had escaped previous such the pro- 
vincial chapter Canterbury 1240. There are good many errors 
e.g. 65, Richard Devon should William Esseby 70, 
not the English equivalent Galfridus the story given pp. 
comes from Bartholomew Pisa, not from the Lanercost Chronicle 
85, Eccleston does not say the friars made progress under Grosseteste 
oratory’, but quaestionibus 110, ‘Grostete’ mistake for the 
archdeacon Northampton. pity Mr. Sever did not revise his 
essay before printing it. would probably consideration have recast 
his might have avoided some very unscholarly references 
his authorities and have improved his bibliography. Chronicles Salis- 
bury hardly adequate reference (p. 4). There appears curious 
confusion between Franciscus Bartholi, Tractatus Indulgentia (which 
has nothing with the subject all) and Bartholomew Pisa. The 
Bullarium Franciscanum generally appears Bulla Franciscana’, 
sometimes Bullarium Franciscana’ Bulla’ alone. 
was not the name friar (p. 50). Opus Tertius appears persistently 
that one doubts whether pestum (p. 77), (p. 86), 
hominis (p. 108), are put down the printer. 


Students will welcome the portable edition Dante’s Monarchia, 
which contains the Oxford text edited Dr. Moore, and introduc- 
tion Mr. Reade, tutor Keble College, Oxford (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1916). unfortunate that the print small and 
that there are notes. The Monarchia read many who need 


See ante, xx. 338-41, xxiv. 561-6. 
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assistance regard many the allusions. Mr. Reade attempts 
provide this assistance his introduction the political theory Dante. 
good essay and readable. But Mr. Reade does not look before and 
after sufficiently. The Monarchia the third book uses the argument, 
which the inspiration the later doctrine the divine right kings, 
that secular power immediately from God alone, and not grace 
our lord the pope. Even the political literature the middle ages pro- 
vides more parallels than Mr. Reade indicates—for instance, the answer 
Henry Hildebrand, and some the disputation Frederick 
Barbarossa with Hadrian IV. the same time this essay valuable, 
especially the illuminating contrast between Dante and Machiavelli. 


Professor Tout Medieval Burglary, reprinted from the 
Bulletin the John Rylands Library, tells the story how the treasury 
the king’s wardrobe within the precincts the abbey Westminster 
was plundered Richard Pudlicott (not without the help some 
the monks) 1303. The incident has been several times loosely 
described modern writers. But certainly useful have the more 
critical narrative which Professor Tout has here set forth lively fashion. 
There are two illustrations from the Cotton MS. Nero II, showing 
the robbery the treasury, and the outrage Boniface VIII, 
whose sufferings the monks Westminster found analogy for their 


The publication William Colchester, Abbot Westminster (London 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1915) Canon Pearce, 
who has expanded lecture delivered the Royal Institution, justified 
the fact that the book supplies regrettable omission the Dictionary 
National Biography, and mainly based upon the unpublished archives 
the abbey. brief contemporary notice the downfall Richard 
extracted from the Liber Niger Quaternus deserves attention. 
Mr. Pearce might have gleaned one two additional facts from the 
Calendar Patent Rolls, and has overlooked the passage the Monk 
Evesham’s Chronicle implicating Colchester the alleged plot the 
duke Gloucester against Richard mistake doubt, the 
abbot’s share the Epiphany conspiracy against Henry hardly 
reconcilable with such attitude two years before. 
ance seems made for the greater buying power money the 
middle ages. 


Mr. Howel Evans, Wales and the Wars the Roses (Cambridge 
University Press, 1915), examines the struggle between Lancaster and 
York from the point view Wales and the Marches. His plea the 
importance the military situation the Marches not without justifica- 
tion, and there considerable amount information derived 
from the writings Lewis Glyn Cothi and other Welsh bards. the 
Welsh poets are not very trustworthy and often vague, they deserve 
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brought into account. Mr. Evans has therefore done well prefix 
his volume judicious and useful estimate the character and quality 
the contemporary Welsh literature source for history. The main 
however, proves rather thin and centres round few individuals, 
and more particularly round William Herbert, the first earl Pembroke, 
and Jasper Tudor. This may held excuse the insertion account 
the state things Wales during the first half the fifteenth century, 
and the part played Welshmen the last phases the Hundred 
Years’ war. The real interest the volume only begins when reach 
the fourth chapter, wherein the growth the influence Herbert and 
Tudor during the last years Henry traced. Mr. Evans makes 
plausible argument that the time Ludford Field Herbert favoured 
the Lancastrian cause. But the history Herbert’s career during 
the first eight years the reign Edward that the book most 
novel and interesting, and this really its main theme. The placing 
Herbert political counterpoise Warwick, and the description him 
the ablest those subtle advisers who stood around the royal person 
and gave the reign its most distinctive constitutional feature’, are somewhat 
exaggerated. But the comparison him the parvenu ministers the 
Tudor period good point, even though the statecraft Edward 
had hardly taken shape during Herbert’s lifetime. The concluding part 
the volume less distinctive, for, spite Henry Richmond’s Welsh 
associations, there such marked individuality give shape. 
The volume nevertheless interesting and useful study somewhat 
neglected aspect fifteenth-century history. 


The volume Papers relating the Scots Poland, 1576-1793 
tions the Scottish History Society, vol. lix), edited Mr. Francis 
Steuart (Edinburgh Constable, 1915), treats the lives the Scots 
Poland and the vicissitudes fortune which they encountered that 
country. Most the documents reproduced relate the seventeenth 
and the first half the eighteenth century, when the Poles were 
still masters their own country and had the chance laying down 
the law. That Scots migrated during these centuries large numbers 
Russia well but they were also found plenty 
Poland. 1621 the Polish ambassador informed King James 
that there were less than 30,000 his Scottish subjects 
Poland. Some these were soldier-adventurers, whose number was 
increased after 1648-9; amongst earlier emigrants who entered the 
Polish army was one Peter Learmonth, who supposed have been 
ancestor the great Russian poet Lermontov. But larger number 
Scots who found their way Poland were traders, and many them 
became very prosperous. For the most part they were pedlars and 
hucksters krahmer, cramer, Polish kramarz), but many became 
purveyors the court and occupied other important court and official 
positions, The local merchant guilds, the other hand, did not all 
favour the competition these immigrants, who had come, the words 
one traveller, Sir John Skene, get away from the poverty Scotland 
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and exploit the abundance Poland. Difficulties were placed the 
way Scots becoming members the guilds burgesses the towns, and 
yet they did not they were harassed the law. Much their 
indignation they were taxed along with Jews and gipsies. They were 
one moment forbidden roam, and another forbidden settle down. 
King Sigismund III the request certain town even issued mandate 
against ‘Jews, Scots, and other vagabonds’. The Scots entered Poland 
way the great port Danzig and thence found their way the 
Vistula Bromberg, Thorn, Warsaw, Lublin (where they formed 
religious brotherhood), and Cracow, and even way into Lithuania. 
Those who went Poland for military adventure for the most part 
perished the wars which they fought. the Scottish traders many 
realized the hope with which they always set out from home, returning 
there when they had made enough money. But for these facts the records 
Scotsmen town and country Poland would very much more 
numerous than they are. What records have been found the editor this 
book and his collaborators have done their best bring within our reach 
excellent English translation, but doubt many more exist remote 
private libraries and other inaccessible places. The book scarcely one 
which can read through with sustained interest, but.it throws vivid 
light the social life the trading classes Poland and the 
conditions under which they traded, and therefore considerable 
interest and importance students Polish history. Attention may 
called Mr. Steuart’s general introduction and Miss Beatrice Basker- 
ville’s account the Scottish Brotherhood Lublin (pp. 108-18). 
The rest the book consists documents all sorts, letters patent, 
grants privileges, legal documents, inventories property, entries 
baptisms, and other records, and includes three letters James 
relative the treatment certain his subjects there. Mr. Steuart 
has added excellent and necessary appendix the Polish currency, 
and there complete index names. 


Professor Moore Smith’s book Henry Tubbe (Oxford Historical 
and Studies, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1915) concerned 
with writer about whom very little has been known hitherto. There 
account him the Dictionary National Biography. The only 
thing that published was the six-line epigram Joseph Hall, bishop 
Norwich, engraved under the portrait Marshall Hall’s Works, 
and dated 1641. 1659, four years after his death, there appeared his 
Meditations Divine and Moral, which was reprinted 1682, and this 
alone was known later generations, far was known all. 
was unassuming Cambridge scholar who had thought taking 
orders, but was forced the ecclesiastical upheaval spend most 
his life tutor the service the marquess Hertford Essex House 
and the earl Thanet Hothfield. should still have known 
little nothing about him but for his care garnering his papers. 
They were bound after his death two folio volumes Samuel 
Mearnes, the famous binder, and the friend’ who mentioned 
his will. One these contains his Meditations Three 
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final transcript, probably ready for publication’; the other mis- 
cellaneous collection letters, verse-epistles, elegies, satires, odes, 
epigrams, and characters. The first passed into the possession Octavian 
Pulleyn, the warden the Stationers’ Company the time when the 
Meditations were published, and was lost sight till 1861, when the 
late Mr. Frederick Hendriks wrote about Notes and has 
recently been sold America. the less valuable the two manu- 
scripts, most has long been accessible the printed volume, 
though Mr. Moore Smith’s comparison has shown interesting variations. 
The other manuscript the Harleian MS. 4126. Nothing has hitherto 
been published except the epigram Hall; but attention was drawn 
also Notes and Queries 1861. Dr. Moore Smith has added another 
name the long list minor poets the seventeenth century. The 
poems given this volume are only selection, but they are not re- 
markable either for originality for skill the handling the verse. 
When Tubbe does not plagiarize, imitates. His model for his royalist 
satires the parliamentarians was John Cleveland, who was fellow 
St. John’s, Cambridge, during Tubbe’s seven years residence 
that college. his verse-epistles, elegies, odes, and epigrams his chief 
models were Suckling and Randolph. gives the impression kindly 
but somewhat weak personality that took its colour too readily from its 
surroundings. would difficult find anywhere body verse which 
shows more unmistakably the form and pressure the time when was 
written. complete edition Tubbe’s verse, even longer selection 
than have now been given, need not expected. welcome this selec- 
tion adequate, though could wish that had included the epigram 
Ben Jonson companion the epigram Hall. Tubbe has been 
fortunate his first and probably his only editor, member his own 
college St. John the Evangelist, who has piously spared himself 
trouble, and who, must admitted, has given the careful biography 
something better than the poems which serves introduction. 


Mr. Henslowe’s Anne Hyde, Duchess York (London: Werner 
Laurie, 1915), not work much historical merit. based 
strange mixture original authorities and second-hand compilations, 
employed without any discrimination, and without giving exact refer- 
ences. There may some case which the page well the title 
the book quoted given, but have not discovered-one. Manuscripts 
are referred to, rule, with equal vagueness. ‘Lansdowne MSS.’ 
MSS.’ are examples. the preface, however, extracts are 
given from note-book Anne Hyde’s, which are considerable interest, 
and later the text there are some family letters from the Clarendon MSS. 
the Bodleian and from the British Museum, which appear printed 
for the first time. These, for which references are duly given, form the 
only valuable part book. The introduction says that the life 
Anne Hyde had results for her age and country which even now can 
hardly measured accurately and dispassionately statement which 
explains why this life her was written. 

VOL. 
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Middlemen English Business, particularly between 
1660 and 1760, published the Transactions the Connecticut Academy 
Arts and Sciences, 1915, systematic and informing study neglected 
aspect economic history. based upon very wide reading the 
pamphlet literature the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and 
local and industrial histories. lacks something clarity both pre- 
sentation and style: the date which particular statement fact 
referred often uncertain; English geography has not been 
quite completely mastered, and there are sentences which are not easily 
construed. There also tendency endorse first one authority and 
then another, even when these authorities are not full agreement. 
are told, for instance, 333 that throughout the period 
chief medium commerce was the weekly market and the less 
frequent fair’. Six pages lower down stated, the authority 
Mrs. Green, that ‘the fair was and was already 
falling into slow the fifteenth century’. The state- 
ments are not adjusted one another. The first nearer the 
But the authorities are there, and careful reader given materials 
enough for agreement disagreement with any given opinion 
Westerfield’s. His careful examination the middlemen, trade trade, 
solid contribution knowledge and one more English 
economic historians their debt American workers. 


Mr. Harvard University, has done useful work 
editing, with valuable introduction, Peter Wraxall’s Abridgement 
the Indian Affairs (Harvard Historical Studies, xxi. Cambridge, U.S.A.: 
Harvard University Press, 1915). The registers Indian records were 
the basis two books, Colden’s History the Five Nations and Wraxall’s 
Colden’s book superior form and fuller, for the short 
period time, about years, from 1678 1698, which covers. The 
Abridgement, the other hand, goes down 1751. was great 
measure probably due the appointment Sir William Johnson 
superintendent Indian affairs; and Wraxall played little part 
secretary influencing his chief’s policy. paper his upon the British 
Indian interest America, drawn 1756, termed Professor Alvord 
the ablest and best paper the Indian question written 
during this and its influence may traced all later com- 
munications and the final construction definite policy’. The 
importance the Indian question the American colonial history 
the eighteenth century being more and more recognized American 
historians and this publication gives much information very 


careful use the early records the Society Friends New 
England and London, Miss Martha Eliot her Church and State 
Massachusetts, 1691-1740 (University Illinote Studies the Social 
Sciences, iii. Urbana, U.S.A.), has for the first time clearly shown 
the successive steps which the Quakers gained fairly comfortable 
status Massachusetts law before the middle the eighteenth century 
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dealing with the Baptists and the church England, the author covers 
ground that has been more explored. With regard the latter, however, 
the records the Society for the Propagation the Gospel furnish much 
material, which Miss Eliot has made good use. 


Some improvements have been made Mr. Hassall the new edition 
his handy little Life Viscount Bolingbroke (Oxford: Blackwell, 1915), 
first published 1889, and interesting exposition Bolingbroke’s 
religious and philosophical opinions, for the most part due the dean 
Christ Church, welcome addition. The reasons which led St. John 
engage the discreditable negotiations preceding the treaty Utrecht 
are carefully examined, and his political conduct generally represented 
favourable light possible. Mr. Hassall maintains the opinion 
that did not desire Jacobite restoration 1714, but aimed putting 
the tory party, with himself its head, strong position that 
would command the situation the queen’s death. Some trifling correc- 
tions might still made with St. John’s first marriage took 
place May 1701, not 1700; his second wife, who can only described 
Maintenon’s nephew, died 1750, Mr. Hassall’s original edition, 
not 1751 stated here; his father was created viscount 1716, 


The title Baron Study Eighteenth Century Radicalism 
France, Mr. Max Pearson Cushing (New York, 1914), raises 
expectations which its contents hardly The biographical sketch 
Holbach, although agreeably written, slight add little 
our knowledge the man. The account his writings, even 
the celebrated Systéme Nature, and the criticisms which they 
provoked, labours under the same disadvantage. But Mr. Cushing has 
the first time several letters Holbach Wilkes which 
certainly exhibit him amiable light and display command 
English wonderful foreigner. valuable bibliography Holbach’s 
writings and another books which any way touch upon Holbach 
and his opinions form perhaps the most solid parts this study. 


The Quest and Occupation Tahiti Emissaries Spain 1772-6, 
vol. (Hakluyt Society, 1915), the editor and translator, Mr. Bolton 
Glanvill Corney, deals with the second voyage the Aguila Tahiti 
1772, under the Biscayan, Don Domingo Boenechea. This excellent 
explorer died during the expedition, and his work was carried Don 
Gayangos, and noteworthy the whole ‘The Quest’ that 
(owing the instructions the severe but humane Don Manuel Amat) 
the intercourse between the Spaniards and the Tahitians was entirely 
friendly, and, the editor puts it, should far towards redeeming 
Castilian gentlefolk that period from the obloquy which deeds 
violence and oppression committed South America have exposed their 
memory’. Nothing could better done than the editing the book. 
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special knowledge Mr. Corney has added infinite research and pains. 
From master-mariner Tahiti, whose grandfather had sailed with 
Captain Cook, was able glean interesting confirmation assump- 
tion his first volume. His knowledge the native languages and 
customs gives his comments the Spanish renderings and narratives 
particular value, and has gone the trouble recounting the his- 
tories and genealogies certain the Tahitian rahi, overlords, 
complete his elaborate and instructive introduction. 


Henry Laurens, one the protagonists South Carolina the 
American Revolution, was entitled adequate biography and there- 
fore Professor Wallace has met existing need his Life Henry 
Laurens (New York: Putnam, 1915). Dr. Wallace has made excellent 
use the very numerous Laurens MSS., and fault can found with 
the volume the ground carelessness inaccuracy. are even 
told the exact dimensions Laurens’ dining-room proclaiming the 
hospitality for which was designed’. The author can see the faults 
his hero, and the chapter the Deane-Lee controversy recognizes 
one instance least his fallibility. regrettable that the force 
American fori prevents Dr. Wallace from taking more independent 
view regarding the breach the Saratoga Convention. The following 
passage well illustrates his attitude where Great Britain concerned 


January, 1774, Franklin presented, agent for Massachusetts, petition for 
the removal their Governor and Chief Justice. Instead receiving judicial 
hearing was subjected Solicitor-General Wedderburn grilling which 
delighted the Privy Council that they gave themselves derisive laughter 
without dignity self-respect—an hour’s merriment which cost the Empire dear 
cutting some the strongest ties which still held many the strongest men the 
Colonies. 


one would gather from this that British indignation, however unfor- 
tunate its display, was based the fact that the charges brought 
forward rested the contents stolen private letters. English 
reader reads strangely find Admiral Anson, who received peerage 
1747, described Lord George Anson, and the wife Lord William 
Campbell was not Lady Campbell. 


Miss Eloise Ellery’s study the career Brissot Warville 
(Boston: Houghton Company, 1915) has substantial merits. 
The authoress writes judicial spirit and she has taken much pains, 
consulting all the sources available, whether printed manuscript, 
including some which have never been used before. 
more. than sixty pages attests her diligence. She has collected 
probably all that will ever known about Brissot’s career previous 
the Revolution, and she has thrown much new light upon his 
interests and pursuits during his residence the United States. Her 
knowledge the general history the period not always propor- 
tion. Thus, speaking Brissot’s attack the Caisse d’Escompte, 
she observes that had not been sufficiently controlled the govern- 
ment (p. 103). would truer say that the Caisse had 
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fallen into difficulty, because had been forced various occasions 
support the government. Again, what does Miss Ellery mean speaking 
Brissot’s proposition for council composed representatives 
the departmental guard’ (p. well known that Brissot, like 
other Girondins, desired the formation departmental guard protect 
the Convention against the mob Paris. But did ever suggest that 
this guard should elect council, and so, what was this council 
the passage more than confusion ideas, these words need 
explanation which not find. Again, Miss Ellery speaks punish- 
ment meted out the ecclesiastical authorities, such excommunica- 
tions and exemptions’ (p. have not been able discover what 
exemptions this use signified. argues some unfamiliarity with the 
England George III describe Lord Mansfield literary man (p. 
There are also number minute blemishes. Grave, not 
Graves, the correct name the war minister the spring 1792. 
Bouille’s French prisoners’ should obviously prose- 
cution’. Patriotic contribution one-fourth the revenue’ 
odd way describing the well-known patriotic contribution fourth 
every man’s income. ‘Copies slave-ship singular for copies 
careless mixtures French and English. Lastly, Miss Ellery writes 
language which allows such locutions ‘the report was ordered 
printed’. But with careful revision her book will real value. 


volume entitled Service Nation, Lettres Volontaires 
(1792-8) (Paris: Alcan, 1914), Colonel Ernest Picard, chief the 
historical section the French General Staff, who died 1913, has 
peculiar interest its own. From these letters, the spontaneous and 
expression the feelings the young volunteers, can 
gauged the psychology those troops who won many victories over 
allied Europe. Couched the homeliest language and 
largely concerned with the interests the parents and friends left behind 
home, they are pervaded simple yet genuine patriotism. The 
letters are divided into five sections according the different theatres 
war from which they were written. they constitute human 
document real interest, whilst the careful editing the author has 
given them genuine historical value. 


two volumes entitled The Sequel Catholic Emancipation (London 
Longmans, 1915), which complete the series histories the Roman 
Catholic church England under the later vicars apostolic from 
1780 the re-establishment the hierarchy 1850, Monsignor 
Ward’s fairness judgement and moderation language are not less 
noteworthy than the earlier instalments his work. After full 
account the dispute between Bishop Baines and the Benedictines, 
which led the bishop’s foundation college Prior Park, once 
the residence Ralph Allen, points out how important restoration 
the hierarchy was felt be, especially view the system private 
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nomination the apostolic vicariate. For time the agitation for its 
attainment was rendered fruitless through misunderstandings with Rome, 
where little allowance was made for the conditions under which the 
clergy worked, and they were regarded inactive, view shared 
Wiseman, then rector the English college Rome, his coming here 
1835. The powerful influence exercised the history Roman 
Catholicism England Pugin’s revival Gothic architecture and 
the practices and devotional ideas medieval England recognized 
two chapters devoted his life and early work and many subsequent 
notices his struggle uphold his theories, first against those who clung 
long-established customs, and later against new party the church 
which desired bring its religious observances and art into fuller con- 
formity Roman use. This party was mainly composed converts 
who had been associated with the ‘Oxford Movement’. this move- 
ment Monsignor Ward finds something fresh tell concerning 
the opinion hereditary catholics the position the so-called 
Among the subjects dispute between the new con- 
verts and the older catholics was Faber’s Lives the Saints, and the 
correspondence relating the suspension the series well illustrates 
the difference feeling between the two parties, which further 
exemplified controversies concerning rood-screens and other matters. 
Wiseman, who, whether resident Rome England, took prominent 
part all the more important affairs the church here, did much towards 
ridding English catholicism certain insularity character and narrow- 
ness devotion and bringing into with the Romanism 
the Continent. Monsignor Ward notes, made some mistakes, 
the most serious them perhaps being the flourish trumpets with 
which announced the restoration the hierarchy and his own elevation, 
these volumes show that his ability affairs and his courage the face 
opposition were not less remarkable than his learning. The passing 
the old order the Roman Catholic church England may dated 
from the death Bishop Griffiths 1847, when the imminence change 
was signified the appointment Wiseman pro-vicar the 
London but the beginning the new order, the establishment 
diocesan episcopate, was delayed first difficulties arrangement 
and then the revolt Rome and the flight the pope Gaeta. 


his Millard Fillmore (Ithaca, New York: Andrus Church, 1915) 
Mr. Griffis claims for President Fillmore much more important 
place American history than common opinion has assigned him. Great 
events certainly happened during Fillmore’s tenure office, particularly 
the expedition Commodore Perry Japan 1852, and doubt 
true that the son frontier farmer would not have risen the vice- 
presidency (Fillmore became president owing the death General 
Taylor while office) had not possessed real merit. But, though 
Mr. Griffis claims have constructed his story from immense mass 
published and unpublished material, has not produced any evidence 
change the generally-received opinion that Fillmore was one the 
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lesser figures the distinguished line American presidents. The book 
sadly needs revision point style and for the correction misprints. 


view the secrecy necessity attaching the proceedings 
the British cabinet, interesting find the statement that, 1862, 
the proposal the emperor the French recognize the Southern 
Confederacy was only defeated vote seven six the British 
cabinet directly contradicted letter from Lord Granville, dated 
April 1887, which published the Proceedings the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, November 1915. 


Studies Southern History and Politics (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1914) form collection papers inscribed Professor 
Dunning group his former pupils the occasion his attaining 
the presidency the American Historical Association. Most them 
relate the negro problem some one its many aspects, for the negro 
problem has fact been the core Southern history. Mr. Fleming 
discusses the causes for the existence and the failure the colonization 
solution the race problem. Mr. Hamilton contributes study 
the Southern legislation freed men, 1865-6—the Black Codes’. 
They concludes, not only have been the whole reason- 
able, temperate, and kindly but the main and they were 
fact much misrepresented the North. Mr. Woolley, chapter 
Grant’s southern policy, and Mr. Davis one the Federal 
Enforcement Acts, throw light the breakdown the Republican recon- 
struction policy. Four chapters, which there some overlapping, 
treat the position the negro since the recovery home rule 
the South. interesting examination the suffrage question, 
Mr. Roy Smith shows what methods the negro has been excluded 
from the exercise this right. takes the view that ‘the pendulum 
will swing the other direction, and steadily increasing number 
negroes, who are qualified intelligence and character, will readmitted 
the voting Mr. Holland Thompson’s chapter the new 
South, economic and social, deals with familiar matter, but provides 
information, which, not political and historical, important supple- 
menting the other studies. There are three contributions relating the 
political ideas the South. Mr. Merriam contributes useful 
study Calhoun’s political philosophy. difficult understand 
why this chapter placed nearly the end the volume. Mr. 
Phillips surveys the pamphlet literature the question secession, 
and Mr. Thomas writes interestingly Southern political theories, 
though, observes, there are few, any, political theories peculiar 
the South’. chapter the frontier and secession, Mr. 
Ramsdell shows how the attitude Texas secession was affected 
the neglect the federal government provide adequate protection for 
frontier settlers against the Indians. Mr. Thompson deals with the 
the United States senate. Membership the senate 
was the great prize these men had view, but appears that neither 
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individually nor collectively did they count for much national politics. 
whole these studies form.a useful contribution the history 
the South, for all them help elucidate, and several throw valuable 
light aspects its history, though unfortunately co-operative historical 
work seldom success the literary side. 


Considering the part played science and the engineer the develop- 
ment the British Empire, Mr. Burke fully justified his title 
Sandford Fleming, Empire Builder (London: Milford, 1915). The chapters 
the Intercolonial and Canadian Pacific Railways and Sandford 
Fleming’s labours connexion with the Pacific Cable and the 
Red’ line will read with interest; but biography written the 
lifetime its subject rarely satisfactory form literature. The 
account Sandford Fleming’s diplomatic mission Honolulu and 
the attempt annex Necker Island for the purposes the cable 
singularly characteristic both the vigorous enterprise the British 
individual and the vis inertiae Downing Street with which 


More than nine years ago took pleasure commending the Historical 
and Modern Atlas the British Empire published low price Messrs. 
Grant Robertson and Bartholomew (ante, xxi.612). the same 
competent hands are now indebted for Historical Atlas Modern 
Europe from 1789 Milford, 1915), which, quite properly 
view their previous publication, the British Empire takes secondary 
place. The book designed for popular reference and the maps are boldly, 
even crudely, coloured. first edition some oversights are inevitable. 
For example, the map the Balkan peninsula ‘1856-1878’ gives the 
political divisions 1878, does the following map and the latter the 
colours for Greece and Turkey are almost indistinguishable. The next 
map, dated ‘1914’, gives the successive Greek boundaries wrongly. The 
introduction contains narrative geographical changes which usually 
trustworthy however too discursive, and contains great deal 
unnecessary matter. For book this sort copious analytical table 
contents would really more serviceable. 


The History Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, Rumania, 
Turkey (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1915) the political histories the 
five chief Balkan powers are traced four writers working independently, 
each whom personally acquainted with the country which treats. 
the publication intended supply opportune information the 
present crisis, natural that nearly one-half the work should con- 
cerned with the last fifty years. Mr. Hogarth’s short contribution 
miracle condensation, and more instructive the conditions and 
weaknesses the Ottoman empire than many longer disquisitions. Nothing 
could better than his account the revival under Mahmud. The history 
Rumania perhaps less known the general western reader than that 
Serbia Bulgaria, and Mr. Mitrany brings out its essential points 
with considerable success. does not mislead the reader into supposing 
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that the ancestors the Rumanians were ‘Roman’ colonists; makes 
clear that they were Romanized Dacians may noted 
that explicitly declines discuss the question the large minority 
the Rumanian population which consists unenfranchised Jews, 
Mr. Toynbee’s story the fortunes Greece scholarly and spirited. 
the question the extent Slavonic influence Greece one 
general interest, might have been more precise his statement 
the date the beginning the Slavonic settlements. From what says 
(p. 168) the reader would infer that the first settlements were not made 
before the early part the seventh century. But have the clear evidence 
contemporary writer that the occupation Greece began the 
eighties the sixth century. Remarks pp. 168 and 179 seem imply 
that little more than one-third the topographical names Greece 
Hellenic not this exaggeration Mr. Nevill Forbes writes with wide 
knowledge both Serbia and Bulgaria and his story Serbia particu- 
larly good. has hardly emphasized sufficiently the anti-Russian feeling 
which has grown Bulgaria recent years largely under the influence 
the court, and the tendency discard the old idea Slavonic brother- 
hood. His remark (p. 77) that the real guilt for the outbreak the second 
Balkan war ‘is found neither Sofia nor Belgrade, but Vienna 
and hardly judicial. difficult see how can main- 
tained that the Bulgarian Tsar and General Savov were not guilty the 
fullest sense. One surprised find that not word said the moral 
responsibility, demonstrated all the circumstances the case, Prince 
Ferdinand for the death Stambulov. Brief his sketch early Bul- 
garian history necessarily is, Mr. Forbes should not have omitted mention 
the palace the old Khans Aboba, the most interesting archaeological 
site Bulgaria. records the foundation the later capital Preslav, 
but mistakes its geographical position. not between Varna and 
but near Kachalar, west Shumla. 


Dr. Blok, Professor Dutch History Leyden, has completed 
the second edition his Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk, which 
has continued down last year (Leyden: Sijthoff The merits 
the book have been long appreciated the fruit hard, plodding 
work, full facts related rather dull and tedious way and without 
any mark distinction. the eight handy volumes the old edition 
the excessive length the sentences made not easy the new 
edition, which consists four ponderous volumes more than 2,700 
closely packed pages imperial octavo, longer book read 
has become work reference. Even for this purpose the author’s 
unconcealed political sympathies make him insecure guide for the study 
recent times. But, whatever may thought his interpretation, 
gives the facts some shape, and they can extracted the diligent. 
The appendixes the authorities, though not bibliographically satis- 
factory, are very ample and the maps are excellent. 


Belgian Democracy, its early History, Professor Henri Pirenne 
(1915), the Manchester University Press has given translation 
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book which originally appeared Paris 1910 under the title Les 
anciennes démocraties des Pays-Bas. that time the earlier volumes 
his magnificent Belgian history had been twice worked over their 
author, students Pirenne will not expect find novel conclusions 
the body the book. They will find, they knew they would 
find, the whole political and economic life the Belgian urban demo- 
cracies illustrated and criticized with rare mastery both scholarship 
and exposition. Those who not know the Belgian history have 
here, little book 250 pages, one the great chapters the story 
European civilization told one else could tell it. The preface 
dated Ghent, February 1915. cannot but express profound con- 
writes Pirenne, that the vitality which the towns Belgium 
have hitherto shown all stages their history certain proof that 
they will assuredly renew their strength, even after the terrible disasters 
which they have recently become the victims. May the English speak- 
ing public extend their early history little the sympathy which 


Dr. Holt’s Introduction the Study Government (New York: 
Macmillan, 1915) not general treatise political science, but 
attempt ‘to set forth general principles government and show 
how these general principles are modified practice particular states 
includes account the various branches internal government, 
methods election and political parties, local government and 
government dependencies, the functions government, whether 
extracts from judicial decisions and treaties, constitutional laws, designed 
illustrations for the text preceding. The author certainly right 
attaching special importance this feature, both because, justly 
remarks, such illustrations produce far more definite impression than 
unsupported generalities, and because his collection includes, besides much 
that common all constitutional text-books, several extracts with which 
the English reader will not easily meet (such the examples provisions 
for the referendum, treaties illustrating spheres influence, the decision 
the insular cases given the Supreme Court the United States 
1901). Dr. Holt only describes things they are the several countries 
excludes all historical account how they became what they are, and 
abstains nearly throughout from expressing any preferences disputed 


Professor Firth has shown before how much light thrown 
history contemporary ballads, and have now from his hand 
American Garland, being Collection Ballads relating America 
1563-1759 (Oxford Blackwell, 1915). The twenty-five ballads selected 
are preceded introduction, which the editor treats the most 
famous collections ballads and the different phases the history 
England’s relations with the American colonies which especially appealed 
the ballad-writer. ‘Few though the ballads are,’ says, they 
serve show what the English populace and those who wrote for 
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the popular taste thought about America different periods during 
about two hundred years.’ The voyages Stukeley and Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, the scheme for the colonization Virginia, the emigration 
religious malcontents (treated generally with ridicule), the kidnapping 
unwilling colonists, the transportation offenders, the visit England 
four Indian kings’ 1710, the conquest French Canada—such 
are the topics which our ballads reflect. The editor’s notes are chiefly 
confined information about the history the ballads selected. Here 
and there one would have been glad some further elucidation the 
text, such Mr. Firth specially qualified supply, e.g. 
cham’s miracles’ (p. 30), Isaak before shall carry the Mace’ (p. 31), 
Spark without peradventure’ (p. 42), Master Guy’ 
(p. 51) (no doubt different man from John Guy Bristol who was 
governor Newfoundland). not pointed out that the last stanza 
lacks its sixth line Mr. Brown’s transcript, and consequently 
the 41, ‘And pretend [to feel] inspiration’, would 
have been simpler, and think more satisfactory, have completed 
the line ‘And pretend [to] inspiration’. the first stanza 65, 
their being truly great’ should perhaps your being truly 
and the bottom For soon’ should perhaps Full 
soon’. xxvii the date ‘1767’ misprint for and 86, 
bottom, should apparently 1662’. regret that the publisher 
has thought necessary deface the title-page the copy sent out for 


his Promotion Learning India (London: Longmans, 1915) 
Mr. Narendra Nath Law supplies with comprehensive sketch the 
first attempts made Europeans provide suitable education for the 
children their dependants, whether domiciled Europeans, Christians 
mixed race, Indian converts Christianity. The Portuguese indeed, 
Mr. Law shows us, went further, establishing colleges for the training 
priests, whilst some cases, e.g. their college Virapatnam, they 
required that every pupil should taught mechanical trade. 
the whole, however, the schools established Europeans India before 
the year 1800 hardly ever seem have passed beyond what would now 
called the primary standard. Under the circumstances, matter for 
record naturally but without such résumé Mr. Law’s 
the state western schools India the end the eighteenth century 
not easy appreciate the immense strides which have since been 
taken, not merely the provision the education necessary for Christians, 
European native, but also the development national system 
education for all the youth the country without distinction race, caste, 
religion. Much credit due Mr. Law both for the care which has 
taken collecting and collating his facts and for the lucid and interesting 
manner which has presented them his readers. 


excellent type local publication offered group Norman 
scholars the first volume series Etudes (Caen: 
Jouan, 1915). The six studies which make the volume comprise 
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essays Gallo-Roman Lisieux, Lantier; the surrender the 
city Charles VII 1449, Jean Lesquier; the religious troubles 
1562, Sauvage; the taille proportionnelle 1717, 
Lisieux under Louis XVI, Moisy; and the local cahiers 
1789, Quéru. The three last-named studies particular are 
developed with fullness and with free use unpublished material from 
national and local archives, among which the municipal archives Lisieux 
are represented much more adequately than earlier publications. The 
omission any treatment the medieval period doubtless due neither 
accident nor lack interest, but the almost complete disappearance 
the older records the bishopric and cathedral. 


The Chetham Miscellanies, new series, vol. iii (Manchester, 1915), 
contain three articles: documents relating the plague Manchester, 
1605, which are chiefly constables’ accounts and rate-books the day, 
and only cast incidental, though instructive, light upon the epidemic 
very full survey the manor Penwortham 1570; and lastly 
list those who attended the visitation Nicholas Stratford, bishop 
Chester, 1691. This valuable evidence the breakdown 
the visitation system. Unfortunately the editor has rearranged the list, 
and presents alphabetical form instead its original shape, which 
was deaneries. thus makes very difficult learn its lessons, 
and has not aided the student any tables his clear, 
however, that the visitation was failure. clergy, beneficed and 
licensed, parish clerks, schoolmasters, medical men and midwives, all 
whom were bound appear and produce their licence other authority, 
only some 650 appeared for all the great diocese which included Cheshire, 
Lancashire, much the north Yorkshire, and the southern halves 
Cumberland and Westmorland. Distance must have been obstacle 
there were but eleven centres visitation, and Whitehaven was sum- 
moned Kendal. But even so, little respect was shown the bishop. 
The attendance clergy was much smaller than modern visitation 
physicians and surgeons but twenty-seven appeared; though the 
smaller towns must often have resorted apothecaries, only one 
those practitioners presented his licence. medical man appeared from 
Manchester Preston; the other hand, from Lancaster the only 
attendance was that physician and lay schoolmaster. fact, had 
not certain number energetic clergy brought with them complete 
following, including the village midwife, the reckoning would have been 
pitiful. The class perpetual deacons, who were also elementary school- 
masters, extended far beyond the Lake District, with which usually 
associated. Three clergy presented letters orders conferred 1660 
1661 the bishop Whithern. one case specified that the 
ordination was Westminster. the scramble Puritans hastening 
qualify themselves retain receive benefices wonder that 
there was some irregularity. 


Andrew Clark fortunate being able publish for the Early 
English Text Society (1914) collection Lincoln Diocesan Documents, 
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seventy-six number and dated from 1450 1544. They were for the 
most part selected the late Dr. Furnivall, whom Dr. Clark worthy 
successor. His grammatical introduction and indices are valuable con- 
tribution the study our language. Among the documents are thirty- 
seven wills, which both the Latin and English portions are printed. They 
range from those noblemen those copyholders, and are de- 
tailed interest. Dr. Clark’s assistance valuable for their interpretation, 
and leaves few points unexplained but when Sir Thomas Cumberworth 
1451 makes bequest lord Santasse’, may assume that 
the bishop Saintes the recipient rather than, Clark suggests, 
unidentified abbot. The testator had been active official under 
Henry and probably requiting some favour from French prelate. 
The religious legacies Sir Thomas were widely distributed that, 
though the total was large, single sum exceeded £5. Every canon, 
monk, nun, friar, and priest Lincoln and Lindsey had sevenpence, 
and return for this three masses were desired from those qualified 
say them. The remuneration was very moderate. There are eight leases 
Lincoln prebends, enrolled the bishop’s register evidence 
his assent. Only one appears rent equivalent the value 
the estate. The rest seem the class which survived St. 
Paul’s, elsewhere, till the days Sydney Smith but the consideration 
for which the lease was granted almost nominal rent not specified. 
Except the cases where the lessee was obviously relation the lessor 
was doubtless substantial. Various proceedings the archdeacons’ 
courts are given, which Dr. Clark illustrates from Elizabethan records 
Essex. these finds frequent commutation penalties, which 
explains the poverty the church the sixteenth century. But 
plenty cases might cited the same kind before the Reformation. 
Among miscellaneous documents are several vows widowhood and 
the institution several chantries, temporary perpetual, the average 
stipend, without board, being £5. There are two cases proceedings 
against heretics, one duly recorded Stubbs the Report the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts Commission, and the other, which falls outside the period 
which examines, omitted Foxe. There are some interesting cases 
concerning benefices. Henry gives Bruerne Abbey the advowson 
Wootton, Oxon., with leave appropriate, stipulating for annual 
payment the crown out the appropriated income. prebendary 
Lincoln 1536 grants lease his estate, which rectory, 
condition inter alia that the lessee shall find sufficient priests his own 
expense the satisfaction the bishop and archdeacon. The lease 
for forty years, and stipend assigned. But perhaps the most 
important documents are those which Bishop Longland takes steps 
for the general acceptance the royal supremacy and for the publication 
other decrees Henry VIII. Finally, the bishop has had entered 
his register letter, diocesan concern, which describes the burning 


The hand-list Scandinavian Names and Hundred Courts and Mote 
Hills Norfolk (Norwich: Roberts, 1916), the veteran Mr. Walter 
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Rye, contains some useful information, but requires used with 
considerable admixture criticism. Mr. Rye believes pre-Roman 
Scandinavian settlement Norfolk (and elsewhere), apparently the 
theory that the first syllable Branodunum Norse. large part 
his long list Scandinavian personal names Norfolk 
vitiated the same readiness accept superficial resemblance proof 
identity. The list will helpful student who has Bjérkman’s 
Nordische Personennamen England and Lindkvist’s Middle English 
Place-Names Scandinavian Origin hand, but can only mislead the 
reader who comes without guidance. 


resolution the Surtees Society passed 1902 now fulfilled 
the appearance The Register the Priory St. Bees (London: 
Quaritch, 1915), edited Dr. James Wilson. The original, now the 
Harleian collection, was compiled towards the end the fifteenth 
century, and the scribe deserves praise that did not omit the names 
the witnesses, the Newminster Cartulary and many others. The 
society may congratulated better paper and print than past 
years and securing the best editors. Dr. Wilson has enriched the 
volume with many excellent notes and with appendix 106 supple- 
mentary documents, many them from private muniment rooms 
Cumberland. has also collected the more curious the agricultural 
and manorial terms, and any student will find them printed 
the short general index. St. Bees was founded about 1125 cell 
the abbey St. Mary’s York, and its cartulary contains unusually 
large proportion early deeds, nearly quarter them being the 
twelfth century. the first importance for the history western 
but unfortunately its value for the rest England 
small, partly because the possessions the priory were not scattered 
various counties, but were almost entirely within twelve miles St. 
Bees; and partly because the knights who were enfeoffed that part 
England had few manors elsewhere. The editing good 
that there room for criticism; two suggestions only will made. 
Dr. Wilson thinks probable that the dedication festival St. Bees 
was kept the feast St. Bega (p. v); but not the case that 
late years the highest authorities tell that have had erroneous 
ideas about dedication festivals, and that the middle ages the dedica- 
tion festival church never coincided with the day the patron saint 
was the one day which could not fall. Secondly, the note 
108 quite correct the son William Corbet and Dionisia his 
wife called Richard Boiville (p. 111), likely that Dionisia was 
daughter Godard Boiville, and deed no. ordinary instance 
man and wife confirming the grant the wife’s ancestor. 


Bamff Charters, A.D. 1232-1703 (London: Milford, 1915), being title- 
deeds and writs Perthshire estate, mainly out its own charter chest, 
have been well transcribed, sometimes full but usually little abridged, 
the Rev. Henry Paton, and are edited with obvious care Sir James 
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Ramsay, the laird’ now possession, known with wider distinction 
author the Scholar’s History England. His family began with 
Neis, physician Alexander II, who granted the foundation charter 
1232. Annals his descendants are not dislocated out common 
proportion brilliancy public service, and the charters derive their 
greater value from their illustration the normal run county life. 
The book glorified inventory deeds with memoirs interjected. 
desideratum would have been map plan well chapter 
local and topographical indications. The editor leaves undiscussed the 
organic status the barony’, which the opening charter states have 
been carved out fief Alyth’. phrase that arouses ques- 
tion and makes more obvious the need for further fact about the barony, 
its jurisdiction and working, and the characteristics population and 
tenure. The origin the Scottish Ramsays disposed without refer- 
ence either Boece’s statement that they came with St. Margaret, 
the Fraser chronicler’s remark that under Alexander Ramsay 
was castellan Elgin. Some slight slips have escaped page vii, 
for ‘were’; page 1260 instead 1160; page 80, blank 
necessary after Silvestro Retray’. page the foot-note errs, the 
fourth year Boniface VIII was running November 1487. Sir James’s 
veteran hand shows loss its cunning when turned from the records 
the kingdom minor private archives, which there are still two 
centuries calendar. His handsome quarto 300 documents, unedited 
until now, substantial enrichment the available store Scottish 
local muniments. 


Under the title The Mearns Old (Edinburgh Hodge Co., 1914), 
Mr. Crabb Watt has produced stout and handsome volume dealing 
with the‘ history Kincardine from the earliest times the seventeenth 
the preface explained that even the 400 pages which 
the work consists represent only small portion the material which 
the writer, during period some thirty years, has collected illustrate 
the history his native district. this volume the local knowledge 
thus accumulated forms kind background which the changing 
fortunes the Mearns are traced through the centuries. The prehistoric 
and early periods are treated considerable length, and full accounts 
and lists are given the antiquities the county. Direct historical 
evidence for these periods scanty, and there naturally much specu- 
lative matter intermingled with the facts, but Mr. Crabb Watt usually 
careful not stray too far this direction. the section the site 
Mons Grampius (chap. has perhaps made his furthest venture 
towards final settling the unknown. The chapters dealing with the 
later centuries contain much information relative the church, the 
local officials, the castle and town (now non-existent) Kincardine, and 
the domestic life the men the Mearns’. the concluding chapter 
there summary old local charters and some account the succes- 
sion the leading estates. prominent feature the whole work the 
constant endeavour explain the place-names which occur the narra- 
tive, and part (of over 100 pages) entirely devoted this subject. 
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can hardly said that the many problems which confront the student 
Scottish place-names find much solution here, but the alphabetical 
list will have its value for other investigators; Mr. Crabb Watt wisely 
disclaims any special competence for dealing with the task. The con- 
sultation his work for special points history and archaeology 


The eleventh and twelfth volumes the Parish Register Society Dublin 
for 1913 and (issued subscribers) contain all the marriage entries 
down 1800 from the registers the parishes St. Andrew, St. Anne, 
St. Audoen, St. Bride, St. Marie, St. Luke, St. Catherine, and St. Werburgh 
—all Dublin. Though some these are ancient parishes, there are 
entries these volumes earlier than 1627, The work course in- 
terest mainly genealogists, but two entries relating persons who figure 
Irish history may noticed. July 1785 Theobald Wolfe Tone 
was married St. Anne’s Martha Witherington consistory licence 
his Memoirs Tone tells how when undergraduate Trinity 
College fell love with the daughter William Witherington, and how 
one beautiful morning the month July [1785] ran off together 
and were married’. the years 1790-2 James Napper Tandy appears 
one the churchwardens St. Bride’s (xi. 178). this time was 
secretary the Dublin branch the Society United Irishmen, and 
said have been carrying correspondence with French agents 
politicians. The indexes, where have tested them, are accurate. 


the new volume the valuable annual series Writings American 
History, compiled Miss Grace Griffin (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1915), will found exhaustive bibliography books and articles 
United States and Canadian history, published during the year 1913. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


the number for July 1915, vol. xxx, 568, was said that certain Spanish 
transcripts made Mrs. Nuttall were deposited pending their publication 
the British Museum, but this has not been done’. are asked explain that 
the documents were fact deposited there, but owing unavoidable circumstances 
were not made available students until some time later. was Mrs. Nuttall’s 
erroneous statement, book published 1914, that the transcripts are accessible 
for consultation’ the British Museum that should have been corrected. 


are indebted Professor Alison Phillips for the information that the 
instructions Castlereagh for his own use the conference Vienna 
1822 (see vol. xxx, 644, note 42, October 1915) are preserved the Public Record 
Office, but have been accidentally bound with the correspondence preliminary 
the congress Vienna 1814 (Foreign Office, Continent, France 6). 


